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Introduction 


INIS L. CLAUDE, JR. 
University of Michigan 


The articles assembled in this issue of 
the Journal were prepared for a Symposium 
on the Place of Theory in the Conduct and 
Study of International Relations, held at 
the University of Michigan on May 12-14, 
1960, under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Political Science of that insti- 
tution and The Center for Research on Con- 
flict Resolution. A generous grant from the 
New World Foundation made it possible 
to organize the symposium, bringing to- 
gether some fifty scholars who approach the 
study of international affairs from a variety 
of disciplinary standpoints. The papers re- 
produced in this issue served as foci for 
intensive discussion of the broad subject 
areas to which they relate. 

No attempt will be made here to present 
a formal summary of the proceedings of 
the symposium or to formulate a set of con- 
clusions which might be attributed to the 
group of participants. To attempt the form- 
er would involve the risk of understating 
the richness of conversations whose in- 
formal character made them inherently re- 
sistant to the process of freezing in cold 
print; to attempt the latter would involve 
the hazard of overstating the consensus ob- 
tained or obtainable among scholars seri- 
ously concerned to explore such a frontier 
zone of intellectual activity as the theory of 
international relations. What follows is 
rather a formulation of personal reactions to 


' and reflections upon the symposium by a 





| Participant, the editor of the present is- 


sue: one man’s version of a complex pat- 
tern of interaction which doubtless made 
different impressions upon the minds of 
other participants. 

The sponsors of the symposium were 
motivated by the following convictions: that 
progress toward the scholarly understand- 
ing and practical solution of the problems 
of international relations requires the de- 
velopment of a respectable body of theory; 
that a considerable quantity of theoretical 
bits and snatches and a hopeful assortment 
of theoretical beginnings are already in ex- 
istence; and that the time is ripe for care- 
ful assessment of those theoretical frag- 
ments and the effort to construct—from them 
and from such new materials as may be re- 
quired—a more systematic and elaborate 
body of theory. In short, the problem was 
conceived as that of surveying existing the- 
ory and plotting a strategy for moving from 
the theory which we have to the theory 
which we need for the study and conduct 
of international relations. 

It appears that the participants were in 
general accord with this viewpoint. They 
believed that theory is important in the 
field of international relations. They be- 
lieved that existing theory is hopeful but 
inadequate. They believed that it is worth- 
while for specialists in international rela- 
tions to occupy themselves, singly and co- 
operatively, with the task of theory-build- 
ing. The suggestion, made several times 
during the symposium—that it would be de- 
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sirable to have a group of “full-time the- 
orists”—evoked considerable disagreement; 
but it is clear that the participants approved 
theory-building activity, whether conducted 
in accordance with the principle of division 
of labor or the notion of “every man his 
own theorist.” 

It has been evident for some time that 
specialists who think they are in basic ac- 
cord because they share the urge to ad- 
vance the development of international re- 
lations theory are frequently in basic disac- 
cord because this urge means utterly dif- 
erent things to different individuals. It is 
easy to agree on the need for theory; it is 
difficult to agree on what theory is or on 
what kind of theory is needed. Bluntly, 
“theory” is a fashionable word, a prestigious 
word in the scholarly realm, and students 
who wish to be regarded as sophisticated 
can hardly resist being “for” it. But what 
does it mean? For some, it means the 
“right set of questions” about international 
relations; for others, it means an allegedly 
“right set of answers.” For some, it means 
a proper kit of tools, a well-developed re- 
search methodology; for others, it means 
the substantive product of whatever meth- 
odology may be adopted, the generaliza- 
tions which may be formulated as the result 
of research. In some instances, “theory of 
international relations” appears to refer to 
ideas about the academic discipline of in- 
ternational relations and how a scholar in 
this field should conduct his work; this is 
essentially the methodological usage. In 
other cases, the phrase evidently refers to 
ideas about the actual realm of internation- 
al relations which forms the subject matter 
of the academic discipline; this is essential- 
ly the substantive usage. 

From the vantage point of this commen- 
tator, the symposium seemed to dramatize 
the baffling situation which stems from 
these disagreements and ambiguities within 
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the community of theory advocates. Yet, if 
it confirmed the suspicion that scholars who 
profess interest in the theory of interna. 
tional relations are actually expressing a 
vast heterogeneity of interests, it also had 
the more hopeful effect of indicating that 
a meaningful area of common concern can 
be found when such people confront each 
other in intimate discussion and make a 
determined effort to explain what they are 
talking about and to discover what they 
are hearing about. It was striking to ob- 
serve how the obscurities of written com- 
munication were reduced by the solvent of 
discussion and how specialists whose con- 
ceptions of theory were quite different 
could discover in conversation an unex- 
pected mutuality of interest. This is not to 
say that the group reached an agreed def- 
inition of what one should mean when he 
espouses an interest in the theory of in- 
ternational relations. However, to this mem- 
ber of the group, the experience suggested 
that the differences of meaning, when clear- 
ly exposed, may be subject to erosion. 

The proceedings of the symposium con- 


firmed the impression that theory-conscious | 
specialists tend overwhelmingly to fasten | 


their gaze on the ideal of a general, all- 


encompassing theory of international rela- |) 


tions. The urge for Big Theory frequently 
militates against interest in little theories, 
snippets of theoretical insight into specific 
substantive aspects of international rela- 
tions. This attitude presents the danger of 


visualizing a forest without any trees. It | 


must be said that the symposium group ex- 
pressed caution against being excessively 
concerned with “theorizing about theory,” 
even when it could not wholly resist the 
temptation to do just that. The peril was 
recognized, and to some degree avoided. 
This observer must confess that the sym- 
posium left him unshaken in the belief that 
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INTRODUCTION 


the feasible ideal for the field of interna- 
tional relations is not a grand theoretical 
scheme, embracing the entire reality of in- 
ternational relations within an agreed in- 
tellectual framework, but rather an ever 
growing collection of theories about par- 
ticular aspects of that reality—theories that 
will be stated with increasing explicitness, 
debated with increasing vigor, and sub- 
jected to increasingly rigorous testing 
against the facts which they purport to 
explain and illuminate. 

Above all, the papers and discussions 
strengthened the case for bringing the la- 
borers in the theoretical vineyard into inti- 
mate contact with each other, for con- 
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frontation of differences of conception and 
approach, discovery of convergencies which 
are all too often concealed by the perverse 
uncommunicativeness of their written com- 
munications, and development of common 
awareness of the problems which inhibit 
adequate theoretical understanding of the 
complex realm of international relations. It 
would be too much to say that the sym- 
posium foreshadowed the creation of a mas- 
ter theory of international relations. It did 
stimulate, in this participant, the hope that 
many of the best minds in the field will be 
increasingly devoted to the development of 
theoretical insights and participation in a 
productive theoretical discourse. 











Communist ideology and international affairs 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
Columbia University 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
briefly the nature of the Soviet ideology, its 
impact on the Soviet approach to interna- 
tional affairs, and the prospects for ideo- 
logical erosion. 


Nature of Ideology 


A reformist social doctrine ceases to be 
an intellectual abstraction and becomes an 
active social agent, or an ideology, when 
it is applied to concrete situations and be- 
comes a guide to action. No doctrine, how- 
ever elaborate or sophisticated, can provide 
answers and guidelines to fit all aspects of 
historical development. The shaping of 
events necessarily involves situations which 
are either unforeseen or which dictate a 
logic of their own, even if initially fitting 
the theoretical assumptions. Doctrine is then 
“creatively” extended, new principles are 
extrapolated from the original set of as- 
sumptions, new generalizations crystallize, 
and, finally, the identity of the ideology 
emerges. Ideology is in effect the link be- 
tween theory and action. It may be de- 
fined as an action program derived from 
certain doctrinal assumptions about the na- 
ture of reality and expressed through stated, 
not overly complex, assertions about the 
inadequacy of the past and present state 
of societal affairs, These assertions include 
an explicit guide to action outlining meth- 
ods for changing the situation, with some 
general, idealized notions about the even- 
tual state of affairs. Doctrine and ideology 
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are hence related and distinct at the same 
time. 

The persisting and important role of ideo- 
logical assumptions in the thinking and ac- 
tions of Soviet leaders (which, it is argued 
here, is essential to an understanding of 
their conduct) can be appreciated only if 
it is seen in a perspective which takes into 
consideration the various factors which go 
into the shaping of an ideology. The 
triumphant assertions that the Soviet lead- 
ers are abandoning their Marxism or com- 
munism, voiced in the West with such 
monotonous regularity and persistent ig- 
norance,! might possibly be dismissed more 
quickly if the usual image of an abstract 
and arid Marxist dogma were to give way 
to a better appreciation of the inextricably 
close linkage between the Soviet social en- 
vironment and the Soviet ideology. It is 
precisely because the ideology is both a set 
of conscious assumptions and purposes and 
part of the total historical, social, and per- 


1 For example, Stalin has returned to true 
Russian nationalism (he was not even a Rus- 
sian); Soviet Russia is interested in tsarist ter- 
ritorial ambitions only; Stalin is a skilful prac- 
titioner of power but is not interested in ideol- 
ogy; Malenkov is essentially a spokesman of 
pragmatic managers; Khrushchev is a level- 
headed experimenter; Mikoyan is really no dif- 
ferent from our businessmen; the Soviet Union 
is accepting incentives, efficiency, and chucking 
“doctrinaire” communism; to cite just a few 
such assertions. 
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COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


sonal background of the Soviet leaders that 


it is so pervading and so important. ? 


Without undertaking a comprehensive re- 
view of the development and substance of 
Soviet Communist ideology, it may be use- 
ful to recall in “capsule” form some of the 
factors that have gone into molding it (or 
perverting it, as the purists would claim), 
thereby making it much more a part of the 
Russian reality and infusing it with genuine 
social vitality. Such variables as the general 
historical context, the role of personalities, 
the manner in which a foreign doctrine was 
understood and absorbed,? the emergence 
of the party and its special organizational 


2“Students of language have pointed out how 
the structure of a language may make it diffi- 
cult to understand, that is, to make the desired 
responses to concepts that have originated in 
another language and culture. On these grounds 
it is at least a reasonable hypothesis that a set 
of ideas, or a system of political notation, such 
as Marxism-Leninism, would make certain types 
of political responses difficult, or perhaps even 
impossible, whereas it would make cthers rela- 
tively easy. Although the limits of assistance of 
political notation are probably not as definite as 
those in the linguistic and mathematical symbol 
systems, it seems a very probable inference that 
such limits do exist” (24, p. 415). A variant of 
this problem was raised by Kazimierz Krauz in 
his Materializm ekonomiczny (17). Krauz dis- 
cusses the inherent proclivity of various social 
classes to accept or reject certain new social in- 
sights without being conscious of the fact that 
they are in effect exercising selectivity which 
reflects their interests. He labels this phenom- 
enon apperception. The emphasis on interest 
may be misleading, but there can be little doubt 
that the social conditioning of various groups 
disposes them to be sympathetic or unsympa- 
thetic toward new social insights, or to interpret 
them in their own manner (but not always in 
their interest, as Krauz implies), distorting them 
in the process. A similar phenomenon is dis- 
cussed by Lucien Goldmann (8), he calls it 
“conscience possible.” For a discussion of both 
from the Marxist point of view see Oskar Lange 
(21, pp. 279-82). 
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experience, and, finally, the process of shap- 
ing a new society—all interacted dynamical- 
ly to give the ideology its particular flavor 
and emphasis. No one of these factors alone 
can be said to have determined the char- 
acter of the Soviet ideology; taken together 
they do help to understand how it emerged 
and developed. In summary form the fol- 
lowing assumptions and principles may be 
said to be part of the ideological framework 
with which the Soviet leaders evaluate and 
organize their perception of the outside 
world: Marxist doctrine is the basic source 
of their commitment to economic and dia- 
lectical determinism in history, and of their 
persistent conviction that the vehicle of his- 
tory is the class struggle. (These themes 
were often reflected by Mr. Khrushchev in 
his little homilies on the American televi- 
sion.) Closely related to this “scientific” 
conception of history is the apocalyptic 
image of the future and the belief in the 
inevitable triumph for their form of social 
organization. The basic organizational prin- 
ciples which they apply to society are root- 
ed in the conviction that most social evils 
are derived from private ownership; under 
certain circumstances even an inefficient 
public or state ownership is to be preferred 
to private ownership. (Countless examples 
of this basic prejudice are available from 
past and present Soviet experience, as well 
as from Eastern Europe and China.) 

The experience of the Bolshevik leaders 
in pre- and postrevolutionary Russia re- 
sulted in the emergence of a series of fur- 
ther basic postulates, which jointly with the 
above categories constitute the Soviet ideo- 
logical framework. Probably the most im- 
portant of these is the Soviet conviction 
that the construction of “socialism” any- 





8 They also run like a thread through his 
speeches recently published in this country 
(18). 
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where requires that power be wielded sole- 
ly by the Communist party. This belief, in 
part rooted in the Russian experience and 
in part reflecting the institutionalized vested 
interest of the ruling elite, has become a 
fundamental thesis of the Soviet leaders. Its 
impact on their vision of the world should 
not be underestimated, for it colors par- 
ticularly their appreciation of changes oc- 
curring in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world. Similarly, the Leninist concepts of 
the seizure of power, with their emphasis 
on violent revolution, went far in the direc- 
tion of establishing the supremacy of “con- 
sciousness” over “spontaneity” in historical 
processes, in turn consolidating the impor- 
tance of the organized and conscious agent 
of history. The Soviet commitment to mono- 
lithic dictatorship and intensified class strug- 
gle as necessary attributes of the “socialist 
construction” thus again reflects the com- 
bination of doctrine and practice becoming 
ideology. Similarly, Lenin’s discussion of the 
nature of imperialism reflected his pragmat- 
ic awareness that theory must always be 
related to a given reality; in the case of his 
historical era it was to provide a meaningful 
insight into the inner dynamics of the un- 
derdeveloped and restless part of the world. 
The Marxist approach was the basis for the 
Leninist theory of imperialism and gave 
Lenin his point of departure as well as his 
basic analytical tools. However, the com- 
bination of Marxist doctrine, Russian rev- 
olutionary experience, social-economic back- 
wardness, and the vested interest of the 
ruling Bolshevik party resulted in the de- 
velopment of the notion that social devel- 
opments throughout the world operate on 
the basis of a sharply definable dichotomy— 
a dichotomy which is proof per se of an 
unbridgeable hostility between the emerg- 
ing “socialist” state (later a system of so- 
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paranoiac image of the world conspiring 
against “socialism” easily followed. 

All these conceptual and analytical fac- 
tors combined serve to organize the Soviet 
vision of international affairs, to define 
goals, and to evaluate reality. These aspects 
should not be confused with the utopian 
elements of the ideology, which are neces- 
sary as part of a long-range vision and 
which perform essentially a rationalizing 
and legitimizing function. Confusing these 
two, or failing to distinguish between 
Marxist theory and the ideology, can lead 
to the simplistic conclusion that Soviet 
ideology is merely a cynical sham, con- 
sciously manipulated by the Soviet leaders. 
Similarly, it can result in the opposite and 
extreme conclusion that the Soviet approach 
to reality can be understood merely by con- 
sulting a Marxist handbook. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs we have tried to show 
that the Soviet Communist ideology must 
be viewed as combining certain doctrinal 
assumptions with principles derived from 
the theory but closely reflecting the specific 
reality of those who subscribe to the ideol- 
ogy. It then becomes part of the reality and 
an autonomously existing factor, condition- 
ing behavior through the selection of the 
various policy alternatives that may exist at 
any particular moment. 


Role and Impact in International 
Affairs 

How, then, does the Soviet Communist 
ideology affect the Soviet approach to in- 


* It can readily be seen how the combination 
of Marxism, western European reformist expe- 
rience and economic development, and the suc- 
cesses of labor movements within the demo- 
cratic framework resulted in an altogether differ- 
ent conception of organic and _ interrelated 
world change, often spontaneous but still dis- 
cernible. For the latest Soviet effort to define 


cialist states) and the rest of the world.t A their world viewpoint see O. V. Kuusinen (19). 
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COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ternational affairs?> Here a distinction must 
be drawn between short-range and long- 
range prospects. The former are naturally 
much more often determined by the im- 
peratives of the moment. For example, on 
the matter of choice of international friends, 
Soviet freedom of action was severely cir- 
cumscribed in June, 1941, quite unlike the 
situation in the summer of 1939. In the 
latter case the essentially ideologically de- 
termined conclusion that the objective of 
the West was to embroil the U.S.S.R. in a 
war with Germany dictated a policy of 
creating the conditions for conflict among 
the capitalist powers, that is, giving the 
Germans the freedom of action which they 
felt necessary for the commencement of 
hostilities.* However, Soviet short-range 
moves are only in part a function of the 
situation as created by outside forces. They 
are also the consequence of certain long- 
range commitments made by the Soviet 
Union itself, and in that sense they are the 
product of the factors that shape the nature 
of that long-range commitment. From that 
standpoint they do feel the impact of ideol- 
ogy on Soviet external behavior and policy.” 

The general Soviet approach to interna- 
tional affairs is strongly affected by the fun- 
damental Soviet assumption that all ma- 





5 See the following for more specific treat- 
ment of Communist ideology in Soviet foreign- 
policy conduct and for evidence of how it 
affected that conduct in particular historical 
situations: Alexander Dallin (8), R. A. Gold- 
win (9), and A. Z. Rubenstein (30). 


6 A strong case could be made that Soviet be- 
havior in the fall of 1938 had the same objec- 
tive. Soviet aid to Czechoslovakia was condi- 
tioned on France first moving; if war had 
broken out, it is quite possible that the U.S.S.R. 
would then have used the Polish and Rumanian 
refusal to let Soviet troops through as an ex- 
cuse to stay on the side lines. In the meantime 
the conflict between the capitalist powers would 
have been precipitated. 
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terial reality changes continuously through 
the clash of antagonistic contradictions. 
This conflict is said to be the basic law of 
social development until such time as “so- 
cialism” becomes a world system. As a re- 
sult, the Soviet approach to international 
affairs is characterized by an intense pre- 
occupation with change. This awareness of 
continuing change, and the conviction that 
the inner nature of that change is only un- 
derstood by them, creates the basis for the 
faith of the Soviet leaders that they have 
unraveled the internal logic of history and 
that their policies are not merely an aspira- 
tion but a “scientific” calculation. 

The preoccupation with change results in 
a continuing concern with the question: At 
what point do quantitative changes become 
qualitative? Communists have not always 
been successful in answering it, but there is 
at least a persistent awareness among them 
of the problem. The following sequence of 
questions is usually examined by the Com- 
munists when defining their policy: What 
is the nature of the present historical phase? 
What is the meaning of the relationships 
prevailing between economic forces and 
political institutions? What direction are 
they taking? Who is our major enemy? Is 
the enemy subjective or objective? (For in- 
stance, Japan at one time was “objectively” 
hostile in its policy while “objectively” a 
progressive force since its industrialization 
was subverting the feudal order.) Who are 
our allies, subjectively and/or objectively? 
At which point will we part with our allies? 
What ought to be the pace of our efforts to 
stimulate further change? 


7 For instance, the Marshall Plan may be 
seen as a consequence of certain ideologically 
influenced moves by the Soviet Union in 1946- 
47. The plan, however, created immediate prob- 
ems to which the Soviets had to respond and 
had relatively little choice. 
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At almost every important turning point 
in Communist policy, such questions have 
come to the forefront and have often re- 
sulted in heated debates and conflicts. But 
once understanding and evaluation have 
been achieved, the debate ceases and the 
policy is set. Understanding, evaluation, ac- 
tion—these are the stages of policy formula- 
tion. Such was the case, for example, with 
the concept of the people’s democracy in 
eastern Europe in the years 1945-47. Ap- 
plied to specific instances, ideology thus 
defines first of all the ultimate purposes to 
which policy must aspire. In that sense it 
has remained basically unchanged through- 
out Communist history. Second, to the So- 
viets it makes possible the understanding 
and evaluating of various historical phases 
which serve as stages on the way to the 
final goal. In policy-making these phases 
are not so broad as the general Marxist his- 
torical stages, e.g., feudalism or capitalism. 
Rather, they identify the basic character of 
the specific phase within the present epoch, 
as, for instance, a revolutionary phase, a 
quiescent phase, a phase dominated by ag- 
gressive imperialism, or a phase in which 
the essential force changing history is “the 
liberation struggle of the colonial peoples.” 
Once properly understood, the nature of a 
particular phase reveals who the main ene- 
my is and what measures ought to be 
adopted. 

Preoccupation with proper “phasing” re- 
flects a distinctive kind of continuous and 
conscious effort to identify, dissect, and re- 
construct reality. Ideology thus infuses So- 
viet foreign policy with a keen appreciation 
of the close relationship between interna- 
tional affairs and domestic developments. 
Rejecting the conception that international 
affairs involve principally the interplay of 
various nation-states attempting to promote 
their national objectives, the Soviets view 
the world as a continuing struggle between 
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a variety of interests—domestic, social, eco- 
nomic, political, as well as national. The in- 
terplay between nation-states is merely one, 
and often only a formal, aspect of interna- 
tional affairs. In the Soviet view, for true 
understanding, one must seek to establish 
the correlation of the various forces that are 
dynamically coexisting within a given so- 
ciety and chart their likely pattern of be- 
havior as well as their likely influence in 
the future. For instance, much of the recent 
Soviet foreign policy toward the United 
States appears to be based on the calcula- 
tion that forces at work within American 
society are bent on achieving a modus 
vivendi with the U.S.S.R. and are willing to 
pay a relatively high price for it.§ 

The preoccupation with change, the will- 
ingness to adjust to the particular “histor- 
ical” phase, and the quest for understand- 
ing the inner dynamics of other societies has 
not, however, prevented the ideology from 
infusing Soviet foreign policy with a sense 
of continuity in purpose. This sense of .con- 
tinuity is derived from their militant con- 
ception of relations, in which reality is 
viewed as being a continuing conflict. In 
the Soviet view, occasional equilibriums re- 
sult in international detentes; they do not, 
however, halt the fundamental process of 
change and therefore cannot create endur- 
ing conditions of stability. This means that 
any political arrangement is binding only 
until it ceases to interpret accurately that 
reality. For this reason, no long-range com- 
mitments to the status quo can be contem- 
plated except in terms of communicating 
with those who are accustomed to thinking 
in terms of the present and who regard the 
changing reality as part of a vaguely de- 
finable, free-flowing, and gradual historical 





8 For example, Khrushchev’s discussion of the 
reasons why, according to him, Rockefeller’s 
drive for the presidential nomination met with 
failure (14). 
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process. Given that, the over-all purpose of 
Soviet foreign policy is to remain associated 
with, and to stimulate, the evolution of 
these processes of change in the direction 
of ultimate consummation. The ideological 
commitment inherent in this attitude per- 
mits the Soviet leaders to remain persistent 
in their task, transcending reversals and 
failures which inevitably occur and despite 
shifts in their own policies.® 

An absolute certitude of self-righteous- 








9 While reading the citation which follows, 
the reader might well wonder whether it is not 
Khrushchev’s image of the world: “What is 
fundamental and new, deciding and permeating 
all events for this period in the sphere of for- 
eign relations, is that a certain temporary equi- 
librium of forces has been established between 
our country, which is building socialism, and 
the countries of the capitalist world, an equi- 
librium which has determined the present 
phase of ‘peaceful coexistence’ between the 
land of Soviets and the capitalist lands. That 
which we at one time thought of as a brief 
breathing space after the war changed into an 
entire period of respite. Hence a certain equi- 
librium of forces and a certain period of ‘peace- 
ful coexistence’ between the world of the bour- 
geoisie and the world of the proletariat. 

“At the bottom of all this lies the internal 
weakness, the weakness and powerlessness of 
world capitalism on the one hand, and the 
growth of the revolutionary movement of the 
workers in general, particularly the growth of 
forces here, in the land of the Soviets, on the 
other. 

“What lies at the basis of this weakness of 
the capitalist world? 

“At the basis of this weakness lie those an- 
tagonisms which capitalism cannot overcome, 
within which the entire international situation 
takes shape—antagonisms which the capitalist 
countries cannot surmount and which can be 
overcome only in the course of development of 
the proletarian revolution. . . .” The preceding 
statement is not Khrushchev’s but is an extract 
from a 1925 speech by Stalin at the Fourteenth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U.: Political Report of 
the Central Committee (4, pp. 69-72). (Italics 
mine. ) 
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ness is also an inherent aspect of the ideo- 
logical influence. Compromises and adjust- 
ments can never be ends in themselves and 
are strongly accepted by the Soviet lead- 
ers if they appear to be warranted in terms 
of their pursuit of higher ends. While in 
practice this may appear to differ little from 
the attitude of those nations which view 
such compromises in favorable light and are 
prepared to consider them as ends of poli- 
cy, the significant factor is the inbuilt ele- 
ment of transiency involved in any such 
compromise insofar as the Soviet leaders 
are concerned. Indeed, Soviet policy-mak- 
ers face a continuing dilemma of having al- 
ways to differentiate between tactical ex- 
pediency and concession of principle in 
order to be able to make such compro- 
mises.!° This difficulty, however, is mini- 
mized by the Soviet conviction that, “in 
the final analysis,” “objectively” Soviet for- 
eign policy is always correct since it is 
geared to history. From this it follows that, 
since war is a violation of the basic pattern 
of historical development, i.e., an effort to 
stop or reverse history, the Soviet Union is 
always for peace, even at a time when wag- 
ing war. The capitalist concept of peace 
being essentially static, and therefore anti- 





he said recently: “But one must not confuse 
mutual concessions in the interest of peaceful 
coexistence with the concessions of principle, in 
matters that concern the actual nature of our 
socialist system, or ideology. In this there can- 
not be any question of concessions or any adap- 
tation. If there are concessions of principles, in 
questions of ideology, it will mean an incline 
toward the position of our foes. It will mean a 
qualitative change in policy. It will be a be- 
trayal of the cause of the working class. Who- 
ever adopts such a course will take the course 
of betraying the cause of socialism and, of 
course, the fire of merciless criticism must be 
opened upon him” (speech of October 31, 
1959). 
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progressive, is “objectively” against peace." 

In addition, despite the shifts and turns 
in Soviet foreign policy in the last several 
decades, a persisting attribute of its long 
perspective is the sense of compulsive obli- 
gation to assist the spread of communism 
throughout the world. This universality of 
goal makes the Soviet foreign policy some- 
thing altogether different from tsarist for- 
eign policy or, for that matter, from the 
relatively vague and rather generalized 
American desire to see a “free” but other- 
wise undefined world. (However, there are 
some striking parallels between the Soviet 
view and the traditional American image of 
America as an active symbol of certain uni- 
versal norms.) Admittedly, Soviet foreign 
policy, especially in its short-term aspects, 
is concerned with national security, fron- 
tiers, national power, etc. (15)—factors 
which inherently introduce similarities with 
Russia’s traditional concerns.!2 Quite unlike 
its predecessors, however, the Soviet leaders 
view these issues in terms of certain long- 
range perspectives and not as ends in them- 
selves. Indeed, the Soviet conception of 
their own security is inherently offensive; as 
long as alternative political systems exist, 
there is continued need to be preoccupied 
with security issues.13 Because they see 
themselves as part of a historical process 





11 This view is implicit in Professor E. A. 
Korovin’s treatment of “Various Forms of the 
Struggle of Peace in the Different Stages of De- 
velopment of the Soviet State” (16, pp. 21-30). 
For instance, on p. 28 he asserts: “We are for 
peace also because, armed with the scientific 
Marxist-Leninist insight and building commu- 
nism, we know that time is working for us, that 
the fall of capitalism as a system is inescapable 
and that all roads lead to communism.” 


12 This leads even some astute observers to 
conclude that the Soviet leaders are merely mo- 
tivated by “the familiar objectives of a great 
power, to realize its interests and ambitions as 
one state in a world of rival states” (12). 
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toward a defined end, the Soviet leaders are 
compelled to view any effort to “stabilize” 
or to “normalize” the international situation 
as a hostile design.14 

The universality of goals aspect of Soviet 
foreign policy also makes it clear that, while 
the concept of “national interest” may not 
be irrelevant to an understanding of Com- 
munist foreign policy, to be useful, it must 
be linked to the ultimate ideological objec- 
tive. As far as Communist leaders are con- 
cerned, Soviet national interest is that which 
increases the power and the capability of 
the U.S.S.R. to promote communism, Com- 
munist ideology, therefore, does not raise 
the dilemma of national versus international 
objectives—at least, not until such time as a 
series of other Communist states came into 
being (see below). Dovetailing of national 
and international interests is hence another 
important ideological element and permits 
the Soviet leaders to strengthen their power 
without power becoming the sheer end of 
their actions. Ideology which makes power 
both a tool and an end allows the Soviet 
leaders to be continuously concerned with 
the maximization of their power but with- 

13 Even today, when the Soviet Union claims 
to be the world’s mightiest power, it justifies 
the continued need for vigilance and state pow- 
er by reference to the existence of systems 
based on private property. See M. Karpovich 
in Dallin (3). See also my The Soviet Bloc— 
Unity and Conflict (2, chaps. i, xvi) for the ap- 
plication of this Soviet concept of security to 
practice within the bloc. 

14 This view is also implicit in Khrushchev’s 
statement to Stevenson: “You must understand, 
Mr. Stevenson, that we live in an epoch when 
one system is giving way to another. When you 
established your republican system in the 18th 
century, the English did not like it. Now, too, 
a process is taking place in which the peoples 
want to live under a new system of society; and 
it is necessary that one agree and reconcile 
oneself with this fact. The process should take 
place without interference” (25). 
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out that power becoming an impediment to 
the fulfilment of ideological values. 

For instance, even if the reason for en- 
forcing dramatic and, indeed, revolutionary 
changes in east Europe were merely the de- 
sire to strengthen Soviet power over the 
area and not to construct communism 
per se, the mere fact that the method of 
strengthening that power was conceived in 
terms of large-scale social and economic 
changes showed the underlying ideological 
bias. One can certainly argue that a more 
moderate program would have created 
much less resistance and hence would have 
favorably affected the Communist power 
situation. The standard Communist answer 
—communism is not safe without creating 
a social upheaval that uproots the existing 
interest groups—in itself reveals an ap- 
proach to problems of political power that 
is strongly tinged with ideological assump- 
tions. Similarly, in economics the issue of 
collectivization is a case in point. In addi- 
tion, insofar as the international Communist 
movement is concerned, ideology permits 
the Soviet Union to enjoy an additional 
operational advantage without always hav- 
ing the actual power to control the behav- 
ior of the various Communist parties 
throughout the world. Ideology, as a bind- 
ing system of belief, thereby translates itself 
into a factor of power. 

Admittedly, the ideological factor can and 
often does create difficulties. It can lead to 
excessively dogmatic evaluation of the situa- 
tion, stimulate premature optimism, or sim- 
ply mislead.15 Furthermore, insofar as the 
Soviet leaders are consciously aware of the 


15 The strict application of Marxist theory to 
an examination of world affairs occasionally 
leads the Soviet leaders to make some extra- 
ordinary mistakes, such as their belief in the 
revolutionary Marxist nature of the world 
proletariat. The Russians were bitterly disil- 
lusioned to discover that the working classes of 
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ideology’s role as a unifying bond for inter- 
national communism, it may tend to limit 
their freedom of action lest this unity be 
strained. This consideration was less im- 
portant during Stalin’s days than before and 
after the dictator’s rule. 
However, on balance, the various roles of 
the ideology cannot be viewed merely as a 
liability. There is a tendency in the West 
to view ideology as something irrational 
and to counterpoise it against pragmatism 
and empiricism. From what has already 
been said, it would appear that ideology is 
not incompatible with rational behavior, 
once the basic assumptions are granted. 
While these assumptions may or may not 
be rational, they are at least so far removed 
from immediate concerns that they do not 
produce a conflict between the ideology and 
a rational approach to reality. The goal of 


Germany and the Eastern European countries 
were by no means either solidly pro-Soviet or 
the source of power they expected. 

“Another important miscalculation stemming 
from the application of Marxist theory has been 
the Soviet belief in the inevitability of Ameri- 
can economic depression after the war, and the 
belief that because of the contradictions in 
capitalism the two principal capitalist powers, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 
would soon fall out. The appreciation in the 
Kremlin of Marshall aid was also based on the 
belief that the United States must acquire new 
markets in Europe in order to postpone the 
coming depression in the United States. Even 
as regards colonial theories they have had a 
difficult task in reconciling the peaceful hand- 
ing over of power by Britain in India and 
Burma—though Indo-China and Indonesia have 
provided plentiful ammunition for the Soviet 
theorists. Finally, a supreme miscalculation has 
been the failure to gauge properly the con- 
tinuing force of nationalism, particularly in 
Eastern Europe” (R. S. Tarn [83]). Other ex- 
amples might be the Soviet policy in China, 
both in the 1920’s and the mid-1940’s; in Yugo- 
slavia in 1947-58, and in eastern Europe in 
general in 1956-57. 
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an ultimate world-wide Communist society, 
allegedly determined by history, may be ir- 
rational, but it does not necessarily impose 
irrational conduct. 

Second, and more significantly perhaps, 
some of the concepts of the ideology do 
offer meaningful insights into international 
affairs. The preoccupation with the nature 
of the domestic dynamics of other societies 
and the realization that economic processes 
create political problems which are interna- 
tional can result in a more meaningful ap- 
preciation of reality than arguments about 
“traditional national goals,” or moralistic 
pontifications to the effect that democracies 
are inherently peaceful and more powerful, 
while dictatorships are warlike and ulti- 
mately doomed. For all its limitations (see 
above), Soviet ideology at least seems to 
point to some of the inner mechanisms of 
international affairs. The approach of West- 
ern statesmen still is often derived from an 
image of international affairs shaped by the 
emergence of nation-states. As long as these 
states operate in an environment in which 
mass emotionalism, particularly nationalism, 
was not politically determinant, international 
politics could operate relatively stably on 
the basis of certain commonly accepted 
rules.16 The intervention of mass public 
opinion, rallying around, first, nationalist 
symbols, and, second, ideological ones 
(democratic or totalitarian), necessarily 
transforms interstate political conflicts into 
national ones, with profound social-eco- 
nomic overtones. The difference between 
the Vienna Congress of 1815 and the Ver- 
sailles Treaty of 1919 are symptomatic. 

The Soviet Communist ideology has 





16A perceptive treatment of “neutrality of 
alignment” is to be found in M. A. Kaplan and 
M. de B. Katzenbach’s “The Patterns of In- 
ternational Politics and of International Law” 
(15, pp. 707-8). 
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made an important contribution toward the 
transformation of international politics from 
a “game” with certain commonly accepted 
rules into a profoundly intense conflict, in- 
soluble without a major social transforma- 
tion either of some of the participating so- 
cieties or at least of the outlook of some of 
their elites. However, given the fact that 
modernization, particularly 
tion, has produced a world-wide awakening 
of the political consciousness of the masses, 
the Communist ideology, even while serv- 
ing to intensify conflicts, underscored the 
necessity to base international conduct less 
and less on legal and diplomatic devices 
and more and more on political-sociological 
insights which cut across state frontiers. 
The Communist realization, even though 
often not successfully exploited policywise, 
that the key to the future of our era lies in 
the transformation of the colonial and un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world, preceded 
similar recognition on the part of Western 
chancellories by several decades. The focus- 
ing on certain long-range social-economic 
and political trends, a matter increasingly 
accepted in the West since World War II, 
has doubtless contributed to a more sophis- 
ticated appreciation of certain international 
issues than efforts to operate international 
affairs on the somewhat artificial plane of 
legal-diplomatic interaction between nation- 
states increasingly charged with blinding 
emotional content. 

For the time being, that same ideology 
distorts its own insight by viewing interna- 
tional affairs through a perspective which 
sees them as operating on the basis of a 
hostile dichotomy between two rigidly, ab- 
stractly, and simplistically conceived social- 
economic systems. The Soviet Communist 
ideology, even while consciously grappling 
with certain social problems, introduces in- 
to international affairs an element of pro- 
found instability and conflict by rejecting 
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the notion that social-economic change 
might be unconsciously taking place in all 
societies faced with certain similar difficul- 
ties, thereby reducing the degree of their 
diversity. Soviet insistence (derived from 
the conceptual elements of ideology already 
noted and from their general impact on 
Soviet foreign policy) that ultimate peace 
depends on the total victory of a particular 
social system led by a particular political 
party injects into international affairs an 
element of a fundamental struggle for sur- 
vival not conducive to conflict resolution. 


International Affairs and Prospects 
of Ideological Erosion 


There is a difference between ideological 
change and ideological erosion, although 
the two are closely related. Change has to 
take place if ideology is to continue to re- 
spond to social needs. However, when the 
ideology begins to lose its social vitality, 
either by becoming so dogmatic that it no 
longer corresponds to reality or because re- 
ality has so changed that even the widest 
stretching of the ideology can no longer en- 
compass it, the change develops into ero- 
sion. The ideology becomes merely declam- 
atory or simply fades away. These verbal 
dialectics can perhaps be made meaningful 
by a discussion of the impact on the ideo- 
logical framework which shapes the Soviet 
foreign policy of the following three sets 
of factors: (1) the interaction of Commu- 
nist objectives and domestic change; (2) 
the emergence of the Communist bloc; and 
(3) the impact of international affairs. 


1. COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


The development of the Soviet ideology 
has been closely linked with the various 
phases of the activity of the political move- 
ment which embodies the ideology and, be- 
yond that, with the various men who have 
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stood at the helm of that movement. A re- 
cent and perceptive analysis of these stages 
characterized them as that of transplanta- 
tion, adaptation, and implementation (20). 
To the extent that it is possible to com- 
partmentalize social development into neat 
phases, the first two may be said to have 
been closely associated with the name of 
Lenin; the third, with Stalin. Each of these 
phases was dominated by some central ob- 
jective which necessarily magnified or min- 
imized some of the ideological principles to 
which the movement subscribed. For in- 
stance, the emergence of the party as the 
central, indispensable agent of history has 
been a crucial ideological ingredient of the 
entire span of Soviet development, a neces- 
sity interdependent with the changing cen- 
tral objective. On the other hand, the stage 
of transplantation permitted or maybe even 
required a measure of internal dialogue 
which gradually became incompatible with 
the subsequent stages of adaptation and 
implementation and with the character of 
the movement which such a dialogue bred. 
Increasingly, the antiauthoritarian and dem- 
ocratic elements of the doctrine gave way 
to ideologically supported discipline, end- 
ing finally with the physical liquidation of 
all those who by their mere presence re- 
minded the party or its leader of the move- 
ment’s former diversity. Similarly, the es- 
sentially antistate orientation of the early 
revolutionaries gradually gave way to the 
acceptance and then to the enshrinement 
of the state as a central and positive factor 
in effecting the desired socioeconomic 
change. The building of a new industrial 
society also meant that the principle of 
egalitarianism had to be abandoned and be 
replaced by a highly stratified social system 
(24). The emphasis on a mounting class 
struggle during the difficult phase of imple- 
mentation again reflected both the dynamics 
of the central objective and the impatient 
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disposition of the party leadership which 
came to power in that particular phase. 
Finally, even after the seizure of power the 
party continued to view itself as a conspira- 
torial movement, and this too helped to de- 
fine the character of its relations with the 
society subject to it and with the world at 
large. 

The process of shaping new principles or 
changing old ones is not without its ten- 
sions. One could almost say that there is a 
kind of “dialectical” relationship between 
an ideologically oriented party and reality. 
The ideological party attempts to change 
reality and, in this way, is a revolutionary 
force; the new changed reality for a while 
corresponds to the ideology even while 
gradually changing itself; in time, the ideol- 
ogy may become a conservative force; a 
new adjustment is eventually forced, and 
the ideology may then again become a rev- 
olutionary force. The varying stages of So- 
viet Communist ideology—Leninism, Sta- 
linism, Khrushchevism—and the relatively 
violent transitions from one to the other can 
be seen as part of this dialectical relation- 
ship between ideology and reality. Yet, it is 
exactly this adaptability that permits the 
ideology to exercise a continuing influence 
and prevents it from becoming sterile and 
irrelevant, thereby allowing it to retain a 
certain identity of its own. 

However, in the present period two fac- 
tors threaten to translate this process of 
change into erosion. The raising of the ban- 
ner of Communist construction, proclaimed 
by the Twenty-first C.P.S.U. Congress in 
an effort to revitalize the ideological sense 
of purpose, will produce much sooner than 
hitherto might have been expected a con- 
frontation between reality and ideology. 
This confrontation might threaten the role 
of the party as the agent of history and 
undermine the validity of the ideology. As 
long as the party was actively shaping So- 
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viet society and as long as that society was 
mere putty in the hands of the leaders of 
the party, the position of the party could 
not be contested. But a highly industrialized 
Soviet society, increasingly conscious of its 
achievements, could cease to be a passive 
object and could begin to exert pressures 
even on the party. These pressures now 
seem to be most timid, but so are the initial 
stirrings of life. Even most restrained social 
pressures, as, for instance, those in favor of 
a higher rate of consumption or more free- 
dom in the literary arts, would argue a 
changing relationship and, as a result, a 
somewhat changing conception of the ide- 
ology. Some alert Communists, more alert 
perhaps than Khrushchev, have already sig- 
naled warnings that excessive emphasis on 
industrial indexes and on material well- 
being as the expression of the achievement 
of socialism-communism could result in the 
“unconscious” acceptance of many “bour- 
geois” values by the Communists them- 
selves,17 

In the meantime, with the passage of 
years and with the changed social condi- 
tions, the very factors which shaped Marx- 


17 Warnings against this trend have been 
voiced in the bloc. See, for instance, the recent 
article by the veteran Polish Communist, Ro- 
mana Granas (10), who expressed the feeling of 
many dedicated Communists when she warned 
that it was easier to maintain a sense of ideo- 
logical commitment when the party was out of 
power. She rejected the excuse that “social con- 
sciousness lags behind changes in material real- 
ity” as not applicable to Communists who ought 
to be in the forefront of the struggle and not 
wait for material plenty to make them into good 
Communists (10). An example of the kind of 
ideological erosion that may take place is pro- 
vided by Sovetskaia Latviia, December 16, 
1959, which violently attacks suggestions which 
were apparently published in Soviet Latvia in 
1956 to the effect that the C.P.S.U. ought to 
open its ranks to all able people, ie., abandon 


its most elite character. 
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ism into Soviet-Communist ideology—the 

cific historical conditions, the personal 
background of the Bolshevik revolutionaries 
and the manner in which they perceived 
their Marxism, the dynamics of the move- 
ment and its early experience, or, in other 
words, the “objective and subjective” fac- 
tors which shaped the ideology—will have 
receded into the past. (To a freshman class 
entering a Soviet university in 1961, Stalin 
is already a historical figure.) The impact 
on the ideology of a policy designed to 
achieve material well-being for a society 
which has already gone through the most 
difficult phase of industrialization is bound 
to differ from the impact of a policy of vio- 
lent industrialization applied to a backward 
society. Both the objective and its context 
are different. What might then happen to 
the ideology? 

A delicate hint of this dilemma is re- 
vealed to us by Khrushchev’s efforts “to re- 
turn to Leninism.” Compared even to Sta- 
lin, Khrushchev is a crude thinker, whose 
ideological views are more a matter of a 
series of preconceptions than a conscious 
search for relevant formulations, as was still 
the case with Stalin. But even Khrushchev 
came to feel that somehow the Stalinist ide- 
ology and the Stalinist movement got out of 
tune with reality. His emphasis on Lenin- 
ism represents an effort to return to some- 
thing which seems to evoke a positive echo 
in the Soviet society of his day. He hopes 
in this way to recapture the old spirit of the 
ideology. But little does he realize that these 
positive echoes are evoked by elements 
which were “lags” even from the pre-Le- 
ninist phase and which Leninism was in- 
creasingly combatting: internal democracy, 
dialogue, doctrinal discussions, not autocra- 
cy, dogma, and ideological dictation. None 
of these need threaten the basic Marxist 
postulates concerning the nature of reality, 
to which both the ruling movement and So- 
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viet society could continue to subscribe. 
However, even a gradual and unconscious 
return to the original doctrinal assumptions 
would involve an eventual erosion of the 
ideological trappings and, with it, of the 
dogmatic perspectives on world affairs. 


2. THE IMPACT OF THE 
COMMUNIST BLOC 


In the initial phase of the existence of 
the Communist bloc, the bloc served to 
strengthen the ideological conviction that 
history is on the side of communism (or 
vice versa). The expansion of communism 
to include one-third of the globe, effected 
by force of arms or by revolution, seemed 
to recapture some of the old revolutionary 
fervor which had been denied the Russian 
Communists since the twenties. History was 
again in its dynamic phase. To this day the 
Soviet leaders glory in the size and pop- 
ulation of the camp and frequently cite 
these as proof that “the east wind is now 
blowing over the west wind.” Furthermore, 
as long as Stalin lived, the expansion of the 
camp did not raise insurmountable ideolog- 
ical difficulties. Even the old theory of cap- 
italist encirclement was still maintained, to 
be attacked, finally, only as late as 1958.18 
This dismissal of capitalist encirclement, 
however, did not include an important ide- 
ological consideration; rather it was a mat- 
ter of reassessing the relationship of forces 
on the international arena and reaching a 
more optimistic (and as it happens, a more 
correct) conclusion. 





18 Addressing the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress on January 27, 1959, Khrushchev stated: 
“The situation in the world has fundamentally 
changed. Capitalist encirclement of our coun 
no longer exists.” On August 15, 1951, Bolshe- 
vik, reaffirming that capitalist encirclement still 
exists, stated the following: “Capitalist encircle- 
ment is a political term. Comrade Stalin has 
stated that capitalist encirclement cannot be 
considered a geographic notion.” 
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Insofar as new Communist-ruled states 
were concerned, after a brief transition pe- 
riod they adopted an essentially Stalinist 
pattern of domestic restructuring and con- 
ceptions. The Soviet experience in “con- 
struction of socialism” was adjudged to have 
universal validity and, consequently, a com- 
plex of methods and beliefs, which formed 
the Soviet ideology and reflected the Soviet 
adaptation of Marxism, was grafted onto all 
the ruling Communist elites, whatever their 
intellect] and political heritage. Stalin’s 
death soon revealed the inadequacy and the 
fundamental instability of this application. 
And the subsequent search for new forms 
of ideological and political unity within the 
camp underscored the full complexity of the 
problem of applying Soviet ideology, with 
its universal aspirations, to varied national 
conditions (2). 

Without retracing the involved series of 
attempted solutions and without discussing 
their relative merits, it can be observed that 
the efforts to develop common ideological 
prescriptions for the post-Stalin Soviet bloc 
came face to face with two obvious and 
related difficulties: the matter of different 
social contexts within which an ideology 
matures and the problem of varying stages 
of “socialist” development. The first of these 
could be ignored as long as Stalinist power 
and Stalinist prestige were available and 
could be applied so as to universalize the 
Soviet outlook. Furthermore, the early stage 
of Communist rule in the newly subject na- 
tions meant that the main thrust of Com- 
munist efforts was directed at consolidating 
their power and at destroying the old so- 
ciety. These essentially negative tasks did 
not raise ideological problems as acute as 
the later one of building new social in- 
stitutions. 

However, Stalin’s death and the dissipa- 
tion of Stalinism took place when the atten- 
tion of the Communist leaders was increas- 
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ingly turning to the latter objective. Within 
the context of relative relaxation and faced 
with domestic problems peculiar to their 
own societies, some of them increasingly 
eschewed Soviet solutions and step by step 
began to feel the full weight of their own 
social traditions and their own “appercep- 
tion” of the ideology. A general conse- 
quence of this was the emerging ideological 
diversity which characterized the bloc in 
1956-57 and which potentially exists even 
today, despite conscious and essentially ex- 
pedient-motivated efforts by the ruling elites 
to re-establish ideological uniformity.!® 
Moreover, the varying stages of social- 
economic development of the various coun- 
tries within the Soviet bloc inherently pro- 
duced different problems requiring different 
solutions. China, going through an economic 
and social revolution at a pace even more 
rapid than the Soviet Union did in the most 
violent Stalinist phase,2° could not escape 
drawing primarily on those aspects of the 
ideology which justified the application of 
violence, which maximized the power of 
the party, which simplified international is- 
sues into simple relations of hostile dichot- 
omy, and which viewed with profound sus- 
picion any voices of moderation.?1 The So- 





19 The high point of these efforts was the 
November, 1957, conference of the ruling Com- 
munist parties and its declaration. 


20 This can be readily seen from comparative 
data on economic development, for instance, 
for analogous periods of their “socialist” de- 
velopment. 


21 It is interesting to note in this connection 
(irrespective of the actual correctness of the 
assertion) that the importance of purely Chi- 
nese factors in the victory of the Communist 
party in China is clearly asserted by the Chi- 
nese: “The victory of China’s revolution and 
construction is the result of integrating the uni- 
versal truth of Marxism-Leninism with the re- 
ality of China by the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty and Comrade Mao-Tse-tung” (18). 
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viet Union, on the brink if not of a Com- 
munist fulfilment then at least of reaping a 
partial harvest of several decades of social 
sacrifice, was becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with rationalizing the operations 
both of its own society and of the bloc. 
Many Communists in Poland, Hungary, and 
Rumania, countries suffering the pangs of 
transition from a rural society to an indus- 
trial one and lacking the indigenous sup- 
port which both the Russian and Chinese 
Communists enjoyed, were increasingly 
coming under the influence of “revisionism”; 
that is, abandoning the simplifications of 
the Soviet ideological outlook, increasingly 
viewing the problems of social transforma- 
tion as organic world-wide processes, re- 
quiring also a gradual and continuous trans- 
formation of social consciousness. On the 
other hand, the leaders of the industrially 
advanced East Germany and Czechoslova- 
kia, not faced by social-economic tribula- 
tions, were increasingly sympathetic to the 
Chinese outlook, since it provided the po- 
litical justification for their politically un- 
stable regimes. Striking evidence of this was 
provided by the Chinese tenth-anniversary 
celebration in Peiping in October, 1959: on 
foreign policy issues and on Chinese do- 
mestic policies, including the “Great Leap 
Forward” and the communes, the East Ger- 
mans and the Czechs adopted the most en- 
thusiastic line, quite in contrast to the Poles 
and the Russians, 

The consequence of this differentiated 
ideological conditioning, of the different 
stages of development of the respective “so- 
cialist” states, as well as of different in- 
terests of the ruling elites, has been an oc- 
casional diversity of outlook on a variety of 
important issues. In the case of China and 
the Soviet Union, this diversity seems to 
involve an issue not new to the Soviet Com- 
munists: To what extent can a Marxist rev- 
olutionary co-operate with the existing so- 


cial forces and merge himself with the ob- 
servable trends in the direction of the in- 
evitable victory? To what degree must he 
remain alienated from the world, rejected, 
and strive to alter it by first destroying it? 
Perhaps it would not be too gross an over- 
simplification to say that the crux of the 
problem was whether peaceful coexistence 
with the enemy was transitionally possible. 
There are interesting historical precedents 
for questions such as these. At one time 
Mensheviks believed that the historical stage 
had arrived when they could face the forces 
of reaction on their own ground and that 
victory was within their reach. As Haimson 
(11) puts it in his The Russian Marxists 
and the Origins of Bolshevism: 

Absolutism stood already on the brink of ex- 
tinction. . . . Plekhanov no longer had any 
serious reason to be concerned over the preser- 
vation of orthodoxy in social democracy. . . . 
Axelrod no longer had much cause to worry over 
the task of organizing forces capable of over- 
throwing absolutism; and Martov could look 
forward confidently to a moment in the not-too- 
distant future when the power of the hostile 


forces reigning in the world would at least be 
significantly reduced. 


The Bolsheviks rejected such views, feeling 
that Menshevik policy could only dull the 
sharp edge of the revolutionary trend and 
allow the enemy to create the preconditions 
for even more durable, albeit more subtle, 
oppression. In some ways, however, the So- 
viets could be viewed today by the Chinese 
as adopting an essentially Menshevik posi- 
tion in international affairs. Overconfident 
of their strength, they seem to overlook the 
danger that premature optimism can only 
lead to a demobilization of revolutionary 
zeal. And, conversely, the Soviets might 
well feel that the Chinese overlook the de- 
cisive, “objective” fact of the contemporary 
phase of international affairs, namely, that 
of Soviet power which allows the Com- 
munist bloc to adopt the policies of co- 
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existence from positions of strength.?? None- 
theless, the presence of a more revolution- 
ary state in the camp cannot help but be 
disconcerting to the Soviet claim of ideo- 
logical “virtue” and must certainly cause 
ideological uneasiness in the Soviet ranks. 


22.Numerous examples of such apparently 
varied perspectives can be adduced, not to men- 
tion altogether different approaches to India 
and to southeast Asian nationalism in general. 
The following paragraphs from the major state- 
ment by Khrushchev in his speech to the Su- 
preme Soviet, October 31, 1959, might well 
have been addressed to Peking: “We have no 
reason to fear that the peoples of the socialist 
countries will be seduced by the capitalist devil 
and give up socialism. To think differently 
means not to believe wholly in the strength of 
socialism, the strength of the working class and 
its creative abilities.” Khrushchev then went 
on to cite Trotsky as an example of a Com- 
munist unable to distinguish between conces- 
sions of principle and expediency. On another 
occasion Khrushchev warned: “We must make 
a sensible use of the great advantages of the 
socialist system and strengthen the world so- 
cialist camp in every way. We must not fall 
behind or go too far ahead. We must, figura- 
tively speaking, synchronize our watches, If the 
leadership of this or that country becomes con- 
ceited, this can only play into the hands of the 
enemy” (speech to the Hungarian Party Con- 
gress [26]). The foregoing remarks become the 
more meaningful if one considers the remarks 
that Khrushchev allegedly made to President 
Sukarno with respect to China, to the effect 
that the Chinese were pushing their industriali- 
zation at “too heavy a cost.” 

For an official Chinese justification of their 
domestic methods, refuting all criticisms and 
incidentally revealing intraparty opposition to 
such policies, see Liu Shao-chi, “The Victory 
of Marxism-Leninism in China” (31). Liu Shao- 
chi at one point states: “To find fault with our 
big leap and people’s communes means to find 
fault with our Party’s general line for building 
socialism. Who are these people finding fault 
with the party's general line? In our own 
ranks, they are the right opportunists, they rep- 
resent bourgeois ideology within party.” Liu 
Shao-chi does not reveal who the people out- 
side the Chinese party are. However, he goes 
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Indeed, it is this capacity to adopt more 
radical policies than the Soviet Union which 
is the major source of Chinese ideological 
leverage within the camp. 

Quite a different challenge to ideological 
unity is raised by some of the east European 
Communist states. The most extensive state- 





on to assert: “The fact that Marxism-Leninism 
has been lately disseminated in such a large 
eastern country as ours with a population of 
650,000,000 and that it has resulted in victory 
in the mutual practice of the revolution and 
construction must by all accounts be considered 
a big event in the history of the development 
of Marxism-Leninism. Of course, revolution and 
construction in China have features peculiar to 
this country. But it is also possible that some 
of these important special features may reap- 
pear in some other country. In this sense, Chi- 
nese experience is to a certain extent of inter- 
national significance.” With respect to interna- 
tional affairs, the Chinese seem determined to 
convince the other Communist parties that the 
major threat to international peace lies in the 
warlike intentions of the United States. On the 
occasion of the U.S. President’s “State of the 
Union” message, a Jen Min Jih Pao editorial, 
entitled “What Do the US Presidential Mes- 
sages Show?” stressed the fact that the purpose 
of U.S. policy was the promotion of aggression 
throughout the world. After producing a series 
of proofs for this proposition and warning 
against the Western policy of encouraging 
“evolution” within the Soviet orbit (attacking, 
incidentally, the report of the Center for In- 
ternational Affairs, Harvard University, for sug- 
gesting such policies), the editorial concluded 
as follows: “The task of the peace loving peo- 
ple of the world is to maintain vigilance against 
all U.S. schemes in the disguise of peace, and 
expose them, unite and keep up the struggle, 
defeat the forces of war with U.S. imperialism at 
their head and extend the successes of the 
peace forces of the world.” This theme was 
energetically asserted at the recent Warsaw 
Treaty Conference in Moscow by the Chinese 
observer, Kang Sheng, candidate member of 
the Politburo. His speech, much more vigorous 
than the official Conference communiqué, ig- 
nored by Soviet and east European press, was 
broadcast by Peiping radio on February 5, 
1960. 
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ment of contemporary east European revi- 
sionism is contained in the program adopted 
by the Yugoslav Communist party in April, 
1959.23 The general response of the camp 
to it has been to anathematize the Yugo- 
slavs. Nonetheless, within all the ruling Eu- 
ropean Communist parties such views are 
entertained by many members, particularly 
among the intellectuals, and provide the 
underpinning for potential ideological dis- 
unity.2* The reason for this is simply that 
the Soviet ideology will not meaningfully 
reflect or shape reality in the eastern Eu- 
ropean context unless Soviet force is avail- 
able to back it. Anyone familiar with the 
ideological traditions of Polish left-wing so- 
cialism, with the cultural climate of the 
country, and its “political style,” or with 
the role played by the populist writers in 
Hungary in the shaping of Hungarian radi- 
calism would agree that forceful measures 
would be necessary to prevent the dilution 
and revision of Marxism-Leninism when 
that ideology comes to be embodied by 
large mass movements within these coun- 
tries. Such forceful measures were under- 

23 Translation of this draft is contained in 
Jugoslavia’s Way (35). 

24These views are also concerned with 
broader international issues, and frequently 
they deviate from the Soviet version. For in- 
stance, recently Erik Molnar, a Communist 
Hungarian historian, has challenged the stand- 
ard Soviet position that capitalism is doomed 
because of the operation of its internal con- 
tradictions. The substance of Mr. Molnar’s views 
are contained in a book entitled, Some Eco- 
nomic Problems of Contemporary Capitalism 
(23). The theoretical monthly journal of the 
Hungarian Communist party, Tarsadalmi Szem- 
le, contains the summary of Molnar’s views and 
of the party’s criticisms. According to the New 
York Times, January 10, 1960, the substance of 
Molnar’s views were as follows: 

“First, certain social laws that govern the 
growth and decline of the capitalist system (as 
defined by the Marxists) can be nullified by 
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taken by the small, dedicated Marxist-Len- 
inist minorities which exist in these coun- 
tries, but even they found it difficult to 
remain immune to their environment. Much 
the same could be said for some of the other 
Communist-ruled states. ; 

It was this environmental influence which 
was at the root of the 1956 crisis, and the 
same consideration has recently forced the 
Soviet leaders to equivocate on the old is- 
sue of the class struggle after the seizure 
of power. In response to the needs of Soviet 
society and attempting to explain the “aber- 
rations of Stalinism,” Khrushchev negated 
and condemned the principle of the mount- 
ing class struggle as a Stalinist distortion of 
Marxism-Leninism. In 1959, however, faced 
in east Europe with the dilemma of social 
opposition to “socialist construction” and 
fearful that his abandonment of this Stalinist 
principle might strengthen the hands of the 
revisionists in eastern Europe, he modified 
it “dialectically”: 

The Twentieth Congress of our Party rightly 


criticized Joseph Stalin’s mistaken proposition 
that the class struggle grows sharper with prog- 





the conscious actions and cooperation of the 
people or the various classes within the frame- 
work of a capitalist society. 

“Second, the laws formulated by Karl Marx 
about the class struggle and the inevitable 
pauperization of the people, according to which 
the exploitation of the working class is in- 
exorably increased, are no longer valid. 

“Third, the so-called law of general crisis of 
the capitalist system, as defined by Stalin, can- 
not be considered valid since World War II. 

“The role of defense expenditures in a cap- 
italist society does not have the economic and 
social importance attributed to it by dogmatic 
Communists. Mr. Molnar advanced as evidence 
for his position on this point the fact that, 
though defense expenditures were radically re- 
duced after World War II, unemployment did 
not increase substantially.” No wonder that the 
new history of the C.P.S.U. is designed in large 
part to provide guidance to the other ruling 
Communist parties. 
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ress in socialist construction. But criticism of 
this proposition certainly does not mean that we 
can deny the inevitability of class struggle in the 
period of socialist construction. . . . This devel- 
opment does not proceed along a straight line, 
Class struggle in the epoch of building socialism 
can intensify at certain periods in connection 
with some of the changes in the internal and 
external situation and assume an extremely 
sharp form, up to and including the armed clash, 
as was the case in Hungary in 1956.25 


Khrushchev’s efforts were symbolic of the 
growing necessity to adjust the ideology to 
varying national conditions. In spite of his 
efforts, however, the radically different con- 
ditions which the ruling Communist elites 
encountered in eastern Europe as compared 
to Russia in 1917 or to China in 1949 pose 
a continuing dilemma to the unity of Com- 
munist practice and, therefore, to the unity 
of the ideology. 

Despite Soviet efforts to maintain an id- 
eological equilibrium, the consequence of 
this growing diversity, and the Soviet elas- 
ticity in response to it, is to relativize the 
meaning of the ideology. For forty years 
the Soviet leaders have been accustomed 
to reject those who talk a different “lan- 
guage” than they and to eject those who 
use the same language to disagree. Now, 
for the first time they have to tolerate fel- 
low Communists who use similar concepts 
to reach different conclusions. Even today 
one should increasingly speak not of Com- 
munist ideology but of Soviet Communist 
ideology, Chinese Communist ideology, Yu- 
goslav Communist ideology, etc. And, since 
it was the Marxist-Leninist ideology’s claim 
to universality which originally stimulated 
such intense Soviet involvement not only in 





25 Speech of December 1, in Budapest. It is 
noteworthy that the reactions of the other 
elites in eastern Europe, particularly the Po- 
lish, but even the Bulgarian, were relatively 
restrained insofar as this particular point is 
concerned. 
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the domination of its neighbors but par- 
ticularly in directing the character of their 
domestic transformation, the increasing di- 
versity in ideological emphases threatens 
the universal validity of even the Soviet 
ideology itself and thereby undermines one 
of the factors which shape the Soviet ap- 
proach to the world. It also threatens the 
domestic legitimacy of this Soviet ideology 
by denying its central claim, that is, its uni- 
versal validity, which is used as a justifica- 


tion for its domestic application, Efforts to | 


reassert unity in response to this threat can 
further divorce the ideology from reality, 
while the toleration and resulting extension 
of such diversity threatens to introduce ele- 
ments of relativism dangerous to the cohe- 
sion of the ideology. 

This vicious circle also brings up the 
problem of the relationship of the Soviet 
Union to international communism. In the 
immediate postrevolutionary phase, the new 
Soviet leaders were quite prepared to sacri- 
fice what traditionally has been considered 
Russian national interest in order to pro- 
mote the spread of the revolution. They 
were thus willing to sanction Polish inde- 
pendence and to cede territory in the hope 
of stimulating a revolutionary chain reac- 
tion.?® The failure and disappointments ex- 


26 This led Radek to state: “The attempt to 
represent the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
as a continuaticn of Tsarist policy is ridiculous. 
Bourgeois writers who do so, have not grasped 
even the purily external manifestations of this 
policy. . . . Tsarism, or any other bourgeois 
regime in Russia, would necessarily resume the 
struggle for the conquest of Poland and of the 
Baltic states, as is doubtless clear to any 
thoughtful bourgeois politician in those coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union, on the contrary, is 
most anxious to establish friendly relations with 
these countries, considering their achievement 
of independence as positive and progressive 
historical factors” (29, p. 194). These words 
have an ironic meaning when read today. 
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perienced in the 1920's resulted in the con- 
venient merger of ideology and national in- 
terest, and the defense of expansion of the 
revolutionary base, Russia, became synony- 
mous with the interests of communism. The 
same applied to international Communists 
in their relations with the U.S.S.R. The 
emergence of several Communist states 
could challenge this identification, despite 
continuous efforts to assert Soviet primacy 
and confluence of interests. After forty years 
even a marriage of convenience can develop 
a measure of stability, and certainly the so- 
cial pressures within the highly nationalistic 
U.S.S.R. would oppose policies designed to 
promote international communism at the ex- 
pense of the U.S.S.R. One may even assume 
that Soviet leaders would think automatical- 
ly that any policy harmful to the Soviet 
Union would harm international communism 
and would oppose efforts to transform their 
“universal insight” into a mere parochial 
perspective. Yet it is not too much to assert 
that differing viewpoints could crystallize in 
Warsaw or Peiping, or even, for that mat- 
ter, in East Berlin. The divorce of Commu- 
nist ideology from Soviet national interest 
would not strengthen the ideology within 
the U.S.S.R., while their continued linkage 
is likely to breed resentment and weaken 
that ideology elsewhere. 


3. THE IMPACT OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS ON IDEOLOGY 


After the seizure of power, the Soviet 
leaders had to adjust to an international re- 
ality which did not quite fit their earlier 
expectations. The adjustment was not easy 
and involved a series of conflicts between 
reality and ideology, e.g., the controversy 
generated by the Brest-Litovsk negotiations 
with Germany. Even after their power had 
been consolidated, the spread of the revolu- 
tion was both expected and artificially stim- 
ulated by Moscow. Gradually and painfully, 
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however, ideology began to correspond to 
reality, and the principle of “socialism in 
one country” emerged.*? It took a long time 
for this principle to lapse, and many Soviet 
actions after the war with respect to their 
new Communist neighbors were rooted in 
this principle lagging behind the new po- 
litical situation. 

Insofar as Soviet conduct on the interna- 
tional arena was concerned, given the weak- 
ness of the new Soviet state, ideology could 
not exercise a wide latitude in action. The 
number of policy alternatives open to the 
Soviet Union was relatively limited, if one 
excludes political suicide as an alternative; 
and Communist ideology, unlike the Nazi 
one, lays the greatest emphasis on self- 
preservation. Faced with international poli- 
tics which operated essentially on the bal- 
ance-of-power principle, the Soviet Union, 
in order to pursue its ideological objectives, 
had no choice but to attempt “to play the 
game,” employing the openings which the 
game provided to its best advantage.*® In 
summing up his evaluation of the role of 
ideology in Soviet foreign policy, Moore 
correctly concluded that, insofar as the So- 
viets were concerned, “the choice of antag- 
onists or allies has been determined not 
primarily by ideological factors, but by the 
structure of the balance of power system 
itself” (24, p. 383). 

The situation has changed with growing 
Soviet power and with the even more rapid- 
ly growing Soviet sense of confidence. For 





27 Deutscher shows in his recent book, The 
Prophet Unarmed (5), what a gross oversim- 
plification it is to suggest that this was merely 
a tactical move on the part of Stalin. In reality, 
this was part of the continuing and often dia- 
lectical process of ideology and reality in- 
teracting. 


28 Symbolic of this was the acceptance, after 
some reservations, of the Western diplomatic 
techniques, rituals, and protocol trappings. 
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the first time since the 1920's, the Soviet 
leaders seem to feel again that the day of 


® their victory is not far away.2® However, 


balancing this are also several factors re- 
lated to international affairs which eventual- 
ly could serve to modify this Soviet sense of 
{ ideological fulfilment. These may be treated 
under three headings: stability in Western 
“ society; patterns of development in the un- 
, derdeveloped societies; the nature of mod- 
ern-weapons systems. With respect to the 
first, it would appear that in 1947 the So- 
viet leadership still entertained some hopes 
that revolutionary upheavals might take 
place in France, Italy, and/or Greece, and 
they were counting on the expansion of 
communism into western Europe. Failure of 
these attempts followed by a remarkable 
western European recovery seems to have 
convinced the Soviet leaders that in the 
foreseeable future they cannot count on the 
duplication of either the Leninist type (seiz- 
* ure of power) or the Stalinist form (military 


29 Their feeling appears to be based on the 
following kind of analysis: “The testing of the 
capitalist system is now historically settled. It 
.is doomed to extinction, to make way for a 
‘higher social system—communism. It is difficult 
to forecast when this process will be completed 
on the world scale or the forms it will take. 
There are weighty grounds for assuming that 
the Soviet Union’s peaceful policy, the growing 
economic and political power of the socialist 
camp, and the increasing activity of ever broad- 
er masses in the capitalist countries will com- 


* bine to prevent a third world war. The transi- 


tion to socialism in some countries may possibly 
assume comparatively peaceful forms. Marx’s 
. idea that the bourgeoisie may be ‘bought off 
in individual countries may become a reality. 
“The forecast for a briefer period is the 
following. 
“In the next ten to fifteen years the U.S.S.R. 
, will draw ahead of the U.S.A. economically and 
become the country with the world’s most pow- 
erful economy. 
“The disintegration of the colonial system 
will be completed. The former colonies will 
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occupation) of Communist development. 
Beyond that, they increasingly appear to be 
willing to concede that in such stable, pros- 
perous, and democratic societies an alto- 
gether different form of transition from the 
' bourgeois stage to the socialist stage must 
be contemplated (see footnote 29). Khru- 
shchev finally articulated this when he 
stated at the Twentieth Party Congress of 
the C.P.S.U. that, Lenin to the contrary, a 
, peaceful take-over by the Communist party 
was possible and that parliamentary devices 
could be used to that end. Such a concep- 
tion comes dangerously close to an abandon- 
‘ment of Leninism, and the Soviet leaders 
were not unaware of it. Therefore they re- 
frained from taking the next step (taken by 
the Yugoslavs), namely, that of conceding 
“ that socialism may be built by social-demo- 
cratic parties; and they continued to insist 
that only the Communist party can effect 


such a true transition. Nonetheless, the im- 


_ undergo rapid economic development with help 

' from the Soviet Union and other countries in 
the socialist camp. 

“The concentration of capital and rapid tech- 

j nical progress in the advanced capitalist coun- 


_, tries will lead to growing unemployment and 


' the exacerbation of the class struggle. The de- 
sire to prolong the capitalist system’s existence 
, will to some extent compel capital to make 
certain concessions in its contest with the work- 
ing class. 
“Cycles will show a tendency to shorten, for 
*with today’s technology the renewal and expan- 
sion of basic capital takes place more rapidly 
than before. 
“The struggle among the imperialist coun- 


* | tries and the antagonistic groupings in the cap- 


italist camp is sure to continue. Apprehension 
over the fate of capitalism, however, will stand 
‘in the way of world wars between these 
groupings. 
“The exceptional complexity of the situation 
involving the historical transition from cap- 


| italism to socialism precludes any more specific 


predictions” (34). 
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derestimated. The change does involve an a 


important modification of their outlook. F 


The relevance of this change, further- 
more, is not only limited to the West, but 
similar considerations could apply in the 
East, although the Soviet leaders consider 
it much less likely (Kerala may be an ex- 
ample). It is, however, not the theory of 


the peaceful transition to socialism per se |, 


that poses a threat to Soviet ideology in the’ 
East. Rather, it is the related matter of the 

general method of building socialism. In’ 
Soviet thinking the following is required in 

order to build socialism: 


... the leadership of the masses of the working 
people by the working class, the core of which 
is the Marxist-Leninist party, in bringing about ' 
a proletarian revolution in one form or another 
and establishing one form or another of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; alliance of the ‘ 
working class with the bulk of the peasantry 
and other strata of the working people; the 
abolition of capitalist ownership and the estab- 
lishment of public ownership of the basic means | 
of production; gradual socialist reorganization 
of agriculture; planned development of the na- 
tional economy with the aim of building so- 
cialism and communism, raising the working 
peoples’ standard of living; the accomplishment 
of a socialist revolution in the sphere of ideology , 
and culture and the creation of a numerous in- 
telligentsia devoted to the working class, the 
working people, and the cause of socialism; the 
elimination of national oppression and the estab- 
lishment of equality and fraternal friendship’ 
among peoples; defense of the achievements of 
socialism against encroachments by external and 
internal enemies; solidarity of the working class 
of a given country with the working class of 
other countries—proletarian internationalism.?° 


The end result is to be a centrally planned, 
non-exploitative society with a relatively |‘ 
high standard of living. The Soviets are 
convinced, given their dichotomic image of ., 
the world divided into socialism and cap- 


30 November, 1957, declaration of the ruling 
Communist parties. 
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italism, that only through “socialism” can 
industrialization be achieved and a pros- 
perous society constructed. 

The new and still underdeveloped states, 
therefore, pose the challenge of claiming by 
and large to be building societies of a so- 
cialist type and of actually doing it through ‘ 
democratic political means and highly prag- 
matic and certainly not Soviet (nor capi- |» 
talist) economic methods. If they should 
succeed, and they possibly might with both 
Soviet (“socialist”) and American (“capi- 
talist”) aid, the consequence will have to 
be a major redefinition of the processes of: 
social-economic change, whatever the So- x 
viet ideologues may choose to call the new 
society.31 Such a development would strike 


81 That the Soviets are already facing this 
dilemma was illustrated by the following ex- 
change between an Indian newsman and F. R. 
Kozlov during the latter’s trip to India in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, as reported by Pravda, February 
6, 1960: “Question: You have seen our work, 
our economy and our democracy. Are you con- 
vinced in spite of Communist ideology that 
socialism can be built by peaceful means? An-’ 
swer—[Kozlov]: There is no use in your chal- 
lenging me to an ideological debate here at 
the press conference. You know our point of 
view on this question. We formulated it clear- 
ly at the 20th Party Congress in full conformity 
with the Leninist principle of peaceful coex- , 
istence of states with different social and po- 
litical systems. This point of view is that de- 
cision in matters of internal development and 
the methods of the political and economic or- 
ganization of a society is the internal affair of 
each nation. The kind of system you have is * 
your affair. We ourselves in the Soviet Union 
have built socialism and are building com- 
munism; we believe that under our conditions 
that is a good way, the only way of develop- | ’ 
ment that ensures genuine progress in all 
spheres of the people’s life and an increase in 
the Soviet people’s well being” (italics added). 
While the first part of Kozlov’s remarks adds 
nothing new, the implication of his second part 
seems to be an acceptance of the proposition 
that India is building socialism. 
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not only at the ideology and its dichotomic 
image of social change but even at its doc- 
trinal foundations. It would pose a threat 
to the entire historical structure of the id- 
eology and would strengthen the appeal of 
“revisionism” within the Communist ranks. 

The third and probably the most impor- 
tant aspect of international affairs which 
could promote the erosion of ideology per- 
tains to the weapons systems. The Soviet 
Union has always considered its strength to 
be an important determinant of its policy dic- 
tating caution or warranting action. Insofar 
as military strategy is concerned, the Soviet 
leaders, particularly Stalin, have considered 
their society to be especially well equipped 
for lengthy wars of attrition, given its size, 
morale, endurance, and discipline. That re- 
mained the prevailing Soviet doctrine even 
after World War II, which was not sur- 
prising, given the nature of the Soviet ex- 
perience in it. After Stalin’s death, how- 
ever, following a period of internal strategic 
debate, the primacy of nuclear weapons in 
Soviet military thinking was established, 
with the consequent emphasis on striking 
power and the element of surprise (6, 7). 
As this conception gained the upper hand 
in Soviet thinking, it was only a matter of 
time before the converse came to be rec- 
ognized, namely, that similar strategies 
might be equally decisive if used by the 
opponent. 

This had immediate bearing on the Soviet 
thinking concerning the inevitability of war. 
For a long time the basic Soviet conception 
has been that wars are inevitable as long 
as capitalism, and particularly imperialism, 
creates the economic basis for war. Stalin 
restated this principle as late as 1952. How- 
ever, if such a war should occur and if the 
Soviet Union were drawn into it, there 
could be only one result: the end of cap- 
italism. Gradually, with the mounting pos- 
sibility of mutual destruction, the Soviet 
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leaders were forced to conclude that war 
was no longer, as Khrushchev put it at the 


Twentieth Party Congress, “a fatalistic in- | 
evitability.” The further extension of this — 


shift has involved an increasing willingness 
to concede that war would be mutually de- 
structive and that it would not benefit either 
side.82 The formal explanation for this 


82 While formally still asserting the proposi- 
tion that a nuclear war would spell the doom 
of capitalism, Khrushchev’s remarks concerning 
the price the U.S.S.R. would have to pay for 
such a victory are bound to have the effect of 
discouraging anyone from wishing to pay it: 
“In various speeches, Khrushchev has said that 
war would bring tremendous disaster to all 


mankind, great devastation to the U.S.S.R., | 


big losses to the U.S.S.R., and has stated that 
it would be a prodigious catastrophe if the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. were to fight” 
(22). This awareness is accompanied by a 
much more sophisticated insight into problems 
of “deterrence,” as shown by Khrushchev’s dis- 
cussion of January 15, 1960, of the importance 
of a “second-strike” capability to guarantee 
effective retribution for a surprise attack. 

One may also assume that the Soviet desire 
to promote an atom-free zone in Asia in 1958 
and 1959 was related to the above considera- 
tions and had as its purpose the perpetuation 
of Soviet nuclear monopoly within the Soviet 
camp. These suggestions were studiously ig- 
nored by the Chinese, a consideration not ir- 
relevant to our earlier discussion. (My atten- 
tion to this point was drawn by Robert W. 
Barnett’s study of “Quemoy—the Use and Con- 
sequence of Nuclear Deterrence” [1].) 

The Soviet interest in disarmament has also 
led Khrushchev to argue in the following, some- 
what unorthodox, way: “Some people in the 
West assert that disarmament threatens grave 
consequences for the economy of the capitalist 
countries. They say that if the production of 
bombs, guns, submarines and other means of 
destruction were stopped, ruin would result and 
hundreds of thousands of people would be de- 
prived of work and a means of livelihood. How- 
ever, only people who see no other way of de- 
veloping the economy than by subordinating 
it to the interests of preparing for war can rea- 
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change in position was that the strength of 
the “Socialist Bloc,” and of the Soviet Union 
in particular, has become, so to speak, a 
sufficiently powerful political-military super- 
structure balancing the economic necessity 
for war. 

Of course, it could be argued that this 
change reflects increased Soviet confidence 
that history’s scales have finally been tipped 
in favor of communism and that rash ac- 
tion, therefore, is to be avoided. In other 
words, the adjustment is not merely the 
product of necessity but also of Soviet in- 
terest. Furthermore, there can be little 
doubt that if the military situation were 
to become one-sidedly favorable to the 
U.S.S.R., making it invulnerable, the Soviet 
viewpoint might change again. However, 
the important point is that, under the im- 
pact of the concrete factor of admittedly 
decisive importance, namely, the problem 
of survival, the Soviet ideology had to 
gradually adjust again, modifying a hither- 
to important ideological assumption. Peace- 
ful coexistence as an alternative to mutual 
destruction cannot easily be squared with 
some of the historical inevitabilities inherent 
in the ideology, even if such peaceful co- 
existence is defined as competition.2? By 
implication, at least, it does seem to elevate 
nuclear weapons into a force capable of in- 


son in this way. 

“The least that can be said about such as- 
sertions is that they are completely unsub- 
stantiated. I have had occasion to talk with 
many representatives of American business cir- 
cles, and the most reasonable of them have no- 
where near so gloomy a viewpoint and are con- 
fident that U.S. industry is fully able to cope 
with the task of shifting the entire economy to 
production of goods for peaceful uses” (28, 
January 15, 1960). 

33 As if to compensate for this, the Soviet 
press has in recent months been stressing the 
need for intensified “ideological” struggle 
against alien concepts and against the “cap- 
italist” system. 
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terfering with history. It would be naive, of 
course, to assume that Soviet commitment 
to such “peaceful coexistence” involves an 
irreversible commitment; but given a gen- 
eral fear of war, the Soviet leaders would 
have to think twice before restoring “the 
inevitability of war” principle. However, a 
necessary precondition for the maintenance 
of the new formulation is the perpetuation 
by the West of its destructive capability. 
Without it, the “objective” reason for peace- 
ful coexistence will have disappeared. 

The cumulative effect of the various proc- 
esses discussed in the preceding pages 
could be the gradual erosion of certain ideo- 
logical aspects of the Soviet perspective on 
international affairs. The ideological syn- 
drome, containing an oversimplified concep- 
tion of an antagonistic confrontation be- 
tween two social systems and of historical 
change in general, the commitment to con- 
flict, the universality of goals, the sense of 
self-righteousness, and the belief in the im- 
minence of victory—all could be threatened 
by the combined impact of domestic 
change, the emergence of ideological rela- 
tivism due to the spread of communism, and 
the stark threat of nuclear extinction. A 
growing willingness to accept some com- 
mon and overt rules of behavior could fol- 
low, buttressing the existing informal and 
undefined restraints on violence that both 
sides have tacitly recognized. But this proc- 
ess of erosion is at the present time bal- 
anced by certain pressures in the opposite 
direction, which reassert and even revitalize 
the ideology. The final outcome of these 
clashing tendencies depends on too many 
variables to be safely predicted, but uncer- 
tainty about the outcome should not obscure 
the certainty about conflicting pressures. 

The experience of the German Social 
Democratic movement with Marxism might 
serve as a general lesson that one should 
not expect such an erosion to occur rapidly. 
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It took the German party a very long time 
to shed its relatively rigid Marxist orienta- 
tion, and the final act of liberation from the 
Marxist doctrine did not take place until its 
Congress of 1959.°* In part, this might be 
explained by the delaying impact of the 
Nazi experience and the reaction against 
the revival of laissez faire capitalism in 
Germany. In part, it also reflected the de- 
laying influence of the party as an organi- 
zation with a vested interest in its doctrine 
and of that organization’s action commit- 
ment, which necessarily stimulated opposi- 
tion to its Marxism and thereby also inten- 
sified belief in it. That this belief was 
strong and persisted for many years should 
need no documentation. It does offer, how- 
ever, a striking illustration of an ideology’s 
capacity to survive even under conditions 
increasingly remote from those to which 
the ideology was relevant. It is also to be 
remembered that this ideology finally be- 
gan to fade when a democratic political 
process and democratically accepted changes 
in socioeconomic organization made possi- 
ble a “peaceful” re-evaluation of the party’s 
views and did not pose before it the al- 
ternative of disintegration. 

In the Soviet Union several established 
commitments act as powerful counterforces 
and protect the ideology from erosion. The 
most important of these is the institutional 
commitment in the form of the ruling party. 
Not much needs to be said about this most 
important factor. If the ideology were to 
fade, particularly among the membership, 
the power of the party would be threatened, 
even though ritualization could delay the 
disintegration. The upper echelons of the 
party are very conscious of this. The steps 
taken by Khrushchev to re-establish the 
role of the party in Soviet society and the 


34 Compare the basic program of Bad Godes- 
berg with the Heidelberg program of 1925. 
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recent measures adopted to invigorate the 
ideological indoctrination of the population 
at large suggest that the party is determined 
to maintain ideological consciousness in its 
ranks. In the foreseeable future there is 
little reason to doubt its capacity to do so. 
The institutional commitment to ideology 
is backed by a personal commitment. To 
individuals like Khrushchev, the ideology 
is the source of their insight into reality, 
a conscious treasure to be guarded against 
pollution (unless by themselves, which is a 
different problem), the basic source of their 
education (Rabfak, in Khrushchev’s case), 
and the emotional source for their personal 
sense of life. The present generation of So- 
viet leaders—men in their early sixties—came 
of age during the latter stages of the civil 
war and matured during the N.E.P. and the 
Stalinist transformation of Russia. Their first 
contact with the ideology came at a time 
when the party was still intensely preoc- 
cupied with ideological issues and was at- 
tempting, through debate, deviations, and 
purges, to determine what course to pursue 
in building a new society. Even a simple 
young member, Khrushchev, for example, 
could not avoid involvement and had to 
make his choice. Ideology in the 1920’s was 
an important matter, even if one were to 
focus merely on the power struggles that 
were taking place. Khrushchev’s experience 
in this period was bound to leave with him 
a lasting awareness that there is a “correct” 
and an “erroneous” path and that the party 
must always remain conscious of this. In a 
decade or so from now, and maybe sooner, 
a new generation of Soviet leaders will come 
to the fore. The men who are now in their 
fifties, e.g., Aristov or Kozlov, were twenty 
when Stalin undertook his collectivization 
drive and defeated all opposition, and they 
were in their mid-twenties when the party 
experienced its great purge. They faced no 
alternatives. To them, power equalled ideol- 
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ogy. The road forward was simple, firmly 
charted, and not subject to discussion. To 
such a generation, ideology may be less a 
matter of conscious preoccupation. This 
may make them in some ways much more 
defenseless against unarticulated social proc- 
esses which quietly erode the ideology. 
Nonetheless, the habits of thought and the 
personal experience of the Soviet leaders 
will act as a braking element on the force 
stimulating erosion. 

Broad social commitment is another “de- 
fensive” element. As values become socially 
ingrained, they resist new values. The re- 
construction of Soviet society on the basis 
of the ideology and the indoctrination of 
many decades has created a social residue 
which will resist the intrusion of new ideas, 
even though the intellectually alert ele- 
ments may be drawn by them. The influence 
of the latter can be effective only if they 
either penetrate the party or succeed in 
infusing the society with new notions. Given 
the nature of the Soviet society, the task 
for the carriers of new ideas is not easy, un- 
less a major crisis should shake its stability. 
In some ways it can even be argued that 
urbanization and industrialization, achieved 
within an ideological context and by an 
ideologically motivated movement, will tend 
to perpetuate the role of ideology. First, 
they institutionalize an environment which 
is based on the ideological aspirations and 
which in time begins to act as a buffer for 
that ideology; second, through a very tangi- 
ble sense of achievement, they create a 
widespread acceptance of the ideology, 
which, even if lacking its original revolu- 
tionary zeal, becomes gradually more per- 
vading; third, the nature of a modern in- 
dustrial society, which is based on social 
ownership and has severely limited individ- 
ual initiative, requires a continuous articula- 
tion of societal goals to help preserve the 
broadly accepted purpose. These factors to- 
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gether are inimical to a rapid erosion of the 
ideology. Finally, action commitment revi- 
talizes the ideology. Action provokes reac- 
tion and breeds hostility and conflict and 
thereby intensifies belief, steeled by trial. 
Action crowned by success strengthens the 
ideology even more. Insofar as the masses 
are concerned, the Soviet leadership has 
been making strenuous efforts to identify its 
successes in launching Sputniks or achieving 
a higher rate of growth with its ideology. 
Indeed, it might be one of the ironies of the 
Soviet version of communism that Soviet 
military preponderance might become an 
element which retrenches and _ intensifies 
ideological belief. 

To the party membership, Soviet inter- 
national achievements are increasingly be- 
coming the “ersatz” method of establishing 
the correctness of the ideology, thereby 
preserving the inner sense of ideological 
purpose without which the party could de- 
cay. This ersatz method of revitalizing the 
ideology is not entirely a matter of con- 
scious design. Having become a great pow- 
er, at a rate certainly not expected in the 
West and possibly not even by the Kremlin 
either, the Soviet Union has a degree of 
involvement in the rapidly changing world 
which by itself tends to create conflicts with 
other powers. Such conflicts can easily be 
translated into ideological terms, especially 
as some of the competing units do differ in 
values and social systems. 

In a sense, therefore, the very act of in- 
volvement on a massive scale, an involve- 
ment which in part is also a function of size 
and power and which would continue to 
generate conflicts between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States even if no ideology were 
involved, tends to revitalize the ideology 
and to translate even simple issues into 
broader conflicts. For instance, one could 
see the Berlin problem as a proper matter 
of international dispute between several par- 
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ties, comparable to the Saar. However, 
quite unlike the Saar problem, the disputing 
parties differ sharply in political and socio- 
economic conceptions, and any change in 
the status of Berlin has immediate implica- 
tions for the stability of some of the dis- 
puting parties. Beyond that, the presence 
of other Communist states, some possibly 
more ideologically radical than the Soviet 
Union, as well as the Soviet interest in main- 
taining unity in the Communist bloc, is 
likely to intensify the action commitment 
of the ideology. The Soviet leaders have re- 
cently been making strenuous and general- 
ly successful efforts to re-establish ideolog- 
ical ties throughout the bloc. 

It is these forces which impede the ero- 
sion of the ideology and inhibit the Soviet 
leadership from accepting international af- 
fairs as “a game” with a series of rules; in- 
stead, these forces make them insist on treat- 
ing international affairs as a conflict with 
only one solution. For the moment, possibly 
the least hazardous conclusion would be to 
suggest that, while the pressures for the 
erosion of ideology are gradually building 
up, the “conservative” forces of the ideology 
are still well entrenched and have not lost 
their capacity to exert influence. In the 
near future an international “conflict resolu- 
tion” is unlikely. 
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A philosopher looks at political science’ 


JOHN G. KEMENY 
Dartmouth College 


The philosopher of science is a watchdog 
who observes carefully the activities of sci- 
entists. He may not make major contribu- 
tions to the formation of scientific theories, 
and he may not conduct significant experi- 
ments, but he serves a useful purpose in 
barkling loudly when the scientist takes the 
wrong fork on his road to scientific progress. 
The excuse for writing this article is that 
some loud barking seems to be called for 
by the activities of political scientists. 

The basic judgments of human beings 
may be divided into three fundamentally 
different categories: (1) logical judgments, 
(2)factual judgments, and (8) value judg- 
ments. The systematic study of logical judg- 
ments is the subject matter of pure mathe- 
matics. This is the one area in which man 
can achieve complete certainty, but at the 
price of limiting his activities. While logi- 
cal judgments serve as invaluable tools for 
the scientist and the moral philosopher, the 
mathematician, as such, cannot make direct 
contributions to factual knowledge or to 
moral decisions. 

The scientist deals with the second realm 
—the realm of facts. It is his task to make 
systematic observation of facts in the physi- 
cal world, to catalogue these and organize 


1 Several of the methodological points dis- 
cussed in this paper are treated at greater length 
in my book, A Philosopher Looks at Science. 
I wish to thank T. J. Duggan for his construc- 
tive criticism of an earlier version of this paper. 
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them, and eventually to try to think up ab- 
stract theoretical frameworks that serve to 
organize the factual knowledge of the day. 
In its highest form, science leads to power- 
ful, abstractly formulated theories from 
which a great many predictions can be de- 
duced, which turn out to agree with facts 
in the past, present, and future. The sci- 
entist makes use of the work of the mathe- 
matician and in turn provides important 
tools for those who wish to make moral 
decisions; but, by the nature of his work, 
the scientist is prevented from making mor- 
al judgments. 


It was fortunate for the history of physi- 
cal science that the problems studied 
seemed far removed from any questions of 
value. In the few instances where moral 
philosophy became entangled with physics, 
it led to the retardation of the latter. For 
example, when Greek philosophers declared 
that circular motions were the only type of 
perfection permissible for celestial bodies, 
it led to many centuries of slow and pain- 
ful progress in physics, until this prejudice 
was given up by Kepler. 

Even more striking is the conflict between 
value judgments and the supposed effect 
scientific theories have on these judgments, 
as noted in the development of the theory 
of evolution. For a hundred years a purely 
factual theory was attacked on the grounds 
that is was impossible on the basis of moral 
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judgments. Fortunately, factual science won 
out over ethical prejudices. However, iron- 
ically enough, some of the leaders of the 
fight against this type of prejudice—for ex- 
ample, Julian Huxley—themselves fell prey 
to the tempting fallacy that scientific facts 
can imply moral judgments. 

While Julian Huxley would be the first 
to deny that an apriori moral judgment 
can alter scientific theory, he does advocate 
the changing of moral judgments on the 
basis of current scientific theory. He believes 
that the ideal behavior of human beings can 
be deduced, at least in part, from current 
evolutionary theory. This conclusion, if true, 
would have a very sad effect on the role 
of the layman in modern civilization. The 
man on the street has for a long time given 
up any attempt at questioning the pure 
mathematician and, within the last fifty 
years, has pretty nearly given up every at- 
tempt at questioning the theoretical scien- 
tist. If the philosophy of Julian Huxley is 
correct, the layman would now have to give 
up his last and dearest prerogative—being 
his own judge on questions of right and 
wrong. 

Fortunately, the position represented by 
Huxley and others, known to philosophers 


| as the naturalistic fallacy, is now generally 


rejected. In its simplest form, Huxley’s views 
on the relation between evolution and ethics 


' may be summarized as follows: Let us sup- 


pose that we accept a version of the theory 


_ of evolution which predicts certain trends for 


the future development of mankind. Then 
Huxley will try to persuade us that anything 


we can do to accelerate this trend is good, 


| while any action retarding it is bad. Using 


this form of argument, Julian Huxley “justi- 
fies” a series of moral precepts—which sound 
suspiciously like precepts we would arrive 
at even if we never heard of the theory of 
evolution. 

There are a variety of ways of seeing the 
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difficulty with this position. How do we 
know that accelerating the rate of evolution 
is good? Would Mr. Huxley be willing to 
modify his basic ethical beliefs if new sci- 
entific data forced us to change the theory 
of evolution? And, above all, why should 
it be exactly this one law of nature that 
points to ethical maxims? It is undoubtedly 
a law of nature that the more arsenic we 
feed to a person, the more ill he becomes. 
Should we therefore do everything to ac- 
celerate this process by feeding arsenic to 
all our friends? 

Rather than get involved in a lengthy 
philosophical discussion at this point, I shall 
take for granted a position now shared by 
the majority of philosophers of science. Sci- 
ence deals with facts, with what there is, 
was, or could be in the physical world. 
Ethics deals with questions of right or 
wrong; in other words, with what there 
ought to be or what we should desire for 
the future of the world. It is impossible 
to deduce “what ought to be” from “what 
is” or “what is possible.” No matter how 
powerful science is growing in the study 
of facts, it is outside the realm of science 
to instruct us in moral decisions or ques- 
tions of value. The reason for this is the 
same as the reason why even the finest con- 
cert pianist, with the best available piano, 
is unable to play a violin solo. Indeed, we 
would feel somewhat foolish in criticizing 
him for this limitation on his ability. Simi- 
larly, it is foolish to criticize the scientist or 
science for inability to carry out a task for 
which science was not designed. 


An unbiased observer, who eavesdrops on 
a lecture in political science, will hear a 
mixture consisting of about 5 per cent pure 
moral philosophy, 5 per cent pure science, 
and 90 per cent that is a nondescript mix- 
ture of these two. Without a doubt, all these 
activities are highly worthwhile, and few 
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people would question that careful, system- 
atic thought given to value judgments is just 
as important as, if not more important than, 
the development of science. However, the 
philosopher of science must beg that a care- 
ful line be drawn between activities that 
are so fundamentally different in their na- 
ture. In practice this may be far from easy. 
The vast majority of decisions we have to 
make involve a mixture of moral and factual 
questions, and it is frequently difficult to 
separate the components. 

An example of a purely factual statement 
is a statement describing how a group of 
human beings reacts under certain specified 
circumstances. On the other hand, one may 
classify as a pure value judgment a descrip- 
tion of an ideal state. In the former case the 
political scientist simply describes facts as he 
has observed them or as he believes them to 
be, while in the latter case he describes a 
state of the world as he hopes it to be or as 
he feels it ought to be. A mixture occurs 
when the political scientist describes a cer- 
tain set of actions which he proposes as 
suitable ways of achieving his ideal state. 

This discussion can be clarified by intro- 
ducing the terminology of means and ends. 
First of all, we may consider facts purely as 
interesting in themselves, studying human 
society and its behavior the way a physical 
scientist will study celestial bodies. Second, 
one may consider facts about human socie- 
ties in order to devise means for certain 
specified ends. And, third, one may give 
primary consideration to ends and to the 
choice of certain ends among many possi- 
ble ones. The fundamental thesis of this 
paper is that the first two activities are those 
of the political scientist, while the third one, 
though very important, is not a scientific 
activity and should be designated by some 
other name. The first is the activity of the 
pure scientist, the second, of the social en- 
gineer, while the third should be assigned 
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to a person who may be designated as a 
political moralist. 









We should try to avoid two possible 
sources of confusion. It is not asserted that | 
the study of value judgments made by indi- 
viduals is an illegitimate activity for the 
social scientist. Indeed, a political scientist 
must be highly conscious of the individual 
or collective value judgments of members 
of his society. He is encouraged to study 
this important collection of data and make 
use of it in the formulation of his theories, 
But he should not allow these judgments to 
influence his theories. To put it more suc- 
cinctly, while he should study people's 
biases, he should not himself be similarly | 
biased in his work. 

Again, it is not denied that the scientist, 
in searching for scientific knowledge, does | 
something valuable. He may also have to 
make a variety of value judgments in the 
course of his work (e.g., to enter political 
science rather than psychology). I do not 
maintain that a political scientist never 
makes value judgments, nor do I advocate 
that he should be ignorant of the value de- 
cisions of others, but the assertions he makes 
as a political scientist should be factual asser- 
tions and not value judgments. 








Let us illustrate these points by a con- 
crete example. A few years ago we wit- 
nessed a great national debate concerning 
the desirability of constructing a hydrogen 
bomb. The first question to be decided was 
a purely factual one as to whether it is 
possible to build a hydrogen bomb and, if 
so, whether such a bomb could be exploded 
without destroying life on the surface of 
the earth. In this area there was no question 
as to who the “expert” was: a number of 
eminent physical scientists were consulted 
on this subject, and they assured the gov- 
ernment that the answer was in the affirma- 
tive to both of these questions. 

From that point on, the procedure adopt- 
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ed by various branches of the federal gov- 
ernment is a perfect illustration of the con- 
fusion between the second and third type 
of judgment. A number of judgments had 
to be made that were purely value judg- 
ments, such as: How much importance do 
we place on national security? Under what 
circumstances is the destruction of a large 
number of human lives justified? Is the de- 
struction of a million lives in a_ single ex- 
plosion more or less immoral than the de- 
struction of the same number of lives in a 
prolonged war? How great a value should 
one place on the opinions of fellow human 
beings in other countries? 

At the same time, we were confronted 
with an even longer list of difficult questions 
concerning the right means to various pos- 
sible ends. For example, if we decide that 
national security is very important, is the 
hydrogen bomb an indispensable tool for 
national security? If it is not indispensable, 
does there exist a series of weapons which 
would be less objectionable to people of 
other nations? If the answer to this is in 
the affirmative, is it possible to manufacture 
these weapons in sufficient numbers without 
destroying the national economy? If it 
should be decided to build a hydrogen 
bomb, what steps should be taken to bring 
about its production in a rapid and economi- 
cal manner? 

Both lists could be extended to great 
lengths, but these few examples will serve 
to illustrate the reigning confusion. When 
scientists were called to testify, just as 
often as not they were asked to express 
value judgments rather than scientific opin- 
ions. For example, the objections of Dr. 
Oppenheimer to the building of the hydro- 
gen bomb were moral rather than scientific. 
While no one would question Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s judgment on questions dealing with 
nuclear physics, it is not clear to a philos- 
opher of science why a physicist, no matter 
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how able, should be any more of an expert 
on value judgments than the man in the 
street. 

Of course, this is not a criticism of the 
reactions of Dr. Oppenheimer. Any respon- 
sible citizen, if he had moral objections to 
a possible course of action, should feel 
duty-bound to express these in the most 
forceful manner possible. What puzzles one 
is why the nation was greatly influenced by 
scientists on questions of values. If one 
looks at the testimony, much of it is related 
exactly to the moral issues, namely, to such 
questions as the four mentioned above. And 
once it was decided that, in spite of certain 
objections, hydrogen bombs should be con- 
structed, non-scientists made a number of 
decisions as to the right way of construct- 
ing a hydrogen bomb, which are decisions 
as to means for achieving a certain end 
and definitely fall within the realm of sci- 
entists. Some of these were engineering 
decisions; some of them were economic de- 
cisions; some of them were within the realm 
of the political scientist. 


The proper use of experts by a governing 
body is a problem of equal interest to the 
political scientist and to the philosopher of 
science. Since civilization is headed down 
a one-way street of increasing specializa- 
tion, the problem may develop into the most 
critical problem confronting a democracy. 
Let us illustrate the interaction of means 
and ends by attempting to design an ideal- 
ized democratic governmental system, show- 
ing the roles of the legislature, of the sci- 
entific experts, and of the voters. 

We are now somewhere far in the future. 
I shall take the liberty of assuming not only 
that physical science has progressed very 
rapidly but that the social sciences have 
made considerable progress. Our ideal Con- 
gress has. been elected in a year when there 
is a large group of expert social scientists 
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available who can give accurate scientific 
advice on questions of political science. Un- 
der such circumstances it would appear that 
Congress should stay away entirely from 
usurping the job of the scientists. Not only 
does this mean the obvious injunction 
against Congress taking time out to per- 
form scientific experiments or formulating 
scientific theories of its own but it goes 
further and indicates that Congress should 
not usurp the job of the scientific engineer 
(be it in the physical sciences or the social 
sciences). In other words, it is not the job 
of Congress to decide what the right means 
are for achieving certain ends. 

If Congress is to serve any useful purpose 
at all in an idealized future civilization, it 
is presumably to choose the ends. In other 
words, Congress, as the elected representa- 
tives of the people as a whole, would serve 
to make value judgments. One could vis- 
ualize a major national referendum, say, 
every ten years, in which people are asked 
to express opinions on such questions as the 
relative importance of security and freedom 
or on such more directly applicable issues 
as the desirability of an increase in the 
leisure time of an individual versus his abil- 
ity to buy material goods. Once the people 
have spoken, Congress would find as its job 
the implementation of these general princi- 
ples, spelling them out in a series of spe- 
cific value judgments, specifying the ends 
for which the nation should work during 
the coming years. It would then call on a 
group of qualified experts, depending on 
the type of problem confronting it, to ad- 
vise it as to the best means of achieving the 
specified ends. 

Of course, the problem would never be 
as simple as here indicated. It may turn out 
that, according to the best judgment of the 
experts, the goals as specified were not 
achievable. It is very easy to state that one 
wishes a maximum of security, a maximum 
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of leisure, a maximum of liberty, and a 
maximum of material goods; but it is easy 
to see, even for a layman, that these goals 
are inconsistent. It would then be the task 
of the experts to spell out the possibilities 
to Congress, and Congress would have to 
choose among the various achievable goals 
that one which appears to it most valuable. 
Once this is done, the rest is up to the sci- 
entists and engineers. 

It may be objected that we have severely 
limited the role of the people and of their 
elected representatives. But what is the al- 
ternative? The time has already come when 
the vast majority of the electorate finds the 
political issues of the day too complex to 
form an intelligent opinion. While emo- 
tional appeals are still made to reduce (or 
not to reduce) taxes, or to repay (or not to 
repay) parts of the national debt, no pol- 
itician can afford to take time out to explain 
all the complex issues involved in such an 
economic decision. Even more striking was 
the complete failure of the recent debate 
on the best allocation of defense expendi- 
tures. While much of the blame was placed 
on the need for security, as a matter of sim- 
ple fact, the technical issues went over the 
heads of 99 per cent of the population. 

Indeed, a layman cannot help but wonder 
whether most members of Congress are 
qualified to debate such issues. Perhaps we 
have not yet left the stage where an in- 
telligent, hard-working congressman can 
grasp the major issues of the day. But this 
stage too will pass. The day cannot be too 
far in the future when we must either stock 
Congress with scientists or restrict its role 
to the choosing of goals. 

Indeed, it has been seriously questioned 
whether the gap between scientists and in- 
telligent laymen may widen to the point 
where they are no longer able to communi- 
cate with each other. But this problem 
would take me too far off my main topic. 
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If we have agreed to staff Congress with 


political moralists and save the political sci-, 


entist to be an expert advising Congress on 
means for chosen ends, what sort of tasks 
have we left for him? Presumably these 
tasks are similar to those of other scientists 
and consist in observation, experimentation, 
and the formation and continued testing of 
theories. Insofar as the scientist is a politi- 
cal scientist, he would be particularly in- 
terested in facts dealing with the actions of 
human societies, with particular emphasis 
on those activities generally described as 
political. It would be his task to explore the 
facts as they present themselves, without 
any prejudice on moral grounds, and with- 
out attempting to twist the facts to fit a 
priori value judgments. How is the pure 
political scientist to proceed? 

It is common advice given to a student 
in college to copy the activities of his more 
successful roommate. Similarly, the social 
scientist is well advised to learn lessons 
from the success of the physical scientist. 
But it is important to know what these les- 
sons should be and where the line should 
be drawn. While the college student may 
be well advised to learn study habits from 
his roommate, to acquire greater motivation 
from him, and to learn some of the hun- 
dreds of tricks that distinguish a successful 
student from a poor student, he would be 
very foolish to go as far as to change his 
major to that of his roommate’s simply be- 
cause the latter was successful. Similarly, 
the lessons to be learned by the social sci- 
entist are methodological lessons and not 
matters of content. The various attempts to 
copy the theories of physics in the social 
sciences, either in their exact version or at 
least in form, have led to sterile, useless re- 
search. On the other hand, there are a num- 
ber of valuable, methodological principles 
that help the physical and biological scien- 
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tist today, and they should prove just as 
useful to the political scientist. 

First of all, we must make the obvious 
observation that physical science would 
never have grown up had it restricted itself 
to the collection and classification of data, 
without building theories that went beyond 
observations. It is therefore not understand- 
able to the philosopher of science how some 
social scientists can object to theory for- 
mation. 

Second, we note that physical science the- 
ories started on a very modest scale. Archi- 
medes’ Law of the Lever was one that was 
of direct interest only to the pure scientist. 
Insofar as it had any practical value, any 
laborer was perfectly well aware of it. Yet 
it was one of the first precise mathematical 
relationships abstracted from nature. If some 
had said, in the days of Archimedes, that 
this great man would remain famous for- 
ever for discovering this simple principle, 
most of his colleagues would have scoffed. 
Many social scientists still have a tendency 
to scoff when one of their colleagues dis- 
covers an extremely simple mathematical 
principle that is applicable only to the very 
simplest situations. Yet, if there is anything 
at all that one can learn from the physical 
sciences, it is that genuine theoretical sci- 
ence has modest beginnings and progresses 
slowly. It is perfectly true that the Greeks 
constructed sophisticated systems of the na- 
ture of the world, of cosmology, and even 
of atomic physics. But these speculations 
proved to be useless, and it was the work 
of the modest, hard-working, tremendously 
patient scientist that laid the groundwork 
for future progress. 

Third, we note that theories at any stage 
form an idealized abstraction from the phys- 
ical world. The earlier and more primitive 
a theory is, the more it is necessary to be 
abstract, and, therefore, the greater the dif- 
ferences may be between predictions of the 
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theory and what is actually observed in the 
world. Great progress came only when men 
were willing to formulate theories which 
were precise and could be disproved, and 
not from beautiful-sounding generalities that 
were safe behind a protective wall of vague- 
ness. To some extent the progress of science 
is measured by the number of theories that 
are disproved. And, the more precise the 
theories are, the easier it is to disprove 
them. Unfortunately, success in our world 
is not measured in these terms. 

Fourth, I would point to the lesson that 
enters only in more advanced stages in the 
development of a science. It may, there- 
fore, be too early for this development in 
political science, but it must not be re- 
jected at any stage. This is the fact that ad- 
vanced theories are stated not in terms of 
observables but in terms of theoretical con- 
structs which prove fruitful in the forma- 
tion of hypotheses. Modern physics has con- 
structed concepts on more and more ab- 
stract levels, with less and less connection 
to physical reality. Newton’s concepts of 
force and velocity do not correspond to any- 
thing directly observable in nature, though 
they are simply computable from direct ob- 
servations. However, when we enter field 
theories, for example, those of Maxwell and 
Einstein, the various field variables have 
only quite remote connections to observa- 
bles, and quantum mechanics is even one 
step further removed. It would be very sur- 
prising if political science did not follow a 
similar course. Therefore, the scientist must 
not criticize a new concept because it seems 
far removed from reality or artificially cre- 
ated. However, he may legitimately criti- 
cize it because it is not fruitful in the crea- 
tion of active theories. Thus, for example, 
the frequent criticisms of a concept like 
“intelligence” on the grounds that it is prac- 
tically impossible to devise a reasonable, di- 
rect measurement of intelligence seem un- 
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justifiable. On the other hand, one can point 
to the fact that this concept was con- 
structed without having theories in mind, 
and it has not given the slightest indication 
of being useful in the formulation of the- 
ories with high predictive value. 

In summary, the social scientist can ex- 
pect an ever increasing emphasis on the- 
ories. These are likely to start with very 
modest beginnings, of little practical value. 
For quite some time they will be oversim- 
plified versions of one or more aspects of 
the real world. As the field develops, the 
theories will become more accurate and 
more useful, but they will also become more 
abstract and, almost surely, more mathe- 
matical in their formulations. That is the 
trend pointed to by the physical and the 


biological sciences. 


Let us choose a concrete problem that a 
political scientist might study. I shall take 
the study of various types of electoral sys- 
tems and various methods of representa- 
tion. The natural temptation is to arrive at 
an ideal system of election and of repre- 
sentation, whatever this may mean. But, if 
the political scientist starts with this motiva- 
tion, he is usurping the position of the po- 
litical moralist. That this is not a purely 
factual question is easy to see. The method 
of election in which each voter is handed 
a piece of paper with only one candidate’s 
name on it is certainly the best means of 
keeping a dictator in power. On the other 
hand, few would claim that this is the best 
means in a democracy. Therefore, any an- 
swers as to ideal electoral systems must be 
formulated as means to specified ends. It 
is in this latter form that it becomes a task 
for the political scientist. 

He should probably start without con- 
sidering any ends. He should try to accumu- 
late as many facts as are available on the 
way the electorate behaves in different types 
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of systems of elections and on the way vari- 
ous methods of representation succeed in 
expressing the wishes of the electorate. 
Thanks to the diversity of governments in 
various nations, past and present, a vast 
amount of data is available, and even more 
will become available as political scientists 
spend more time observing than speculating. 

The time must come when further ac- 
cumulation of data is useless without the 
formulation of a number of hypotheses. 
Such hypotheses could be on many levels; 
for example, they may cover such mechani- 
cal questions as the effect of having some- 
one’s name listed first on a ballot. They may 
cover questions of political organization, 
such as the effect of the number and 
strength of parties on the likelihood of 
election of various candidates. It may be 
a probabilistic theory explaining the way 
percentages of voters shift from election to 
election. Or, again, it may be a more am- 
bitious and deeper theory, which postulates 
the mechanism that explains the way a 
given voter decides his choice. In this last 
case it is quite likely that a number of new 
theoretical concepts would have to enter, 
which one might call “factors” influencing 
the voter. It would be very surprising if 
these factors could be stated in terms of 
direct observables. 

Once hypotheses have been formed, fu- 
ture observations are especially designed to 
test these hypotheses. It is quite likely that 
the first hypotheses will turn out to be 
false, and the very observations that served 
to refute them will also be helpful in the 


formulation of more accurate hypotheses. 


We must now ask whether the similari- 
ties so far noted between possible activities 
in political science and those in the physical 
sciences are not outweighed by the obvious 
differences. Perhaps the most often-men- 
tioned difference is that you cannot experi- 
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ment with human beings. How are we to 
test our hypotheses if experiments are ex- 
cluded? The answer to this is twofold: First 
of all, a great deal of physical science de- 
veloped in areas where experimentation was 
impossible, for example, in celestial me- 
chanics, But the more important part of the 
answer is that experimentation with human 
beings is by no means impossible. 

Certainly, experimentation with small 
groups, under controlled circumstances, is 
now in progress at many research labora- 
tories. But much larger-scale experiments 
have from time to time been conducted by 
kings, dictators, congresses, scientists, and 
pranksters. Entire social groups have been 
isolated; large groups of people have been 
forced to change from one social structure 
to a different one; large numbers of human 
beings have been asked to test certain pro- 
cedures; and, for almost every new kind of 
social organization that has ever been 
thought of, some group was found willing 
to experiment with it. We must also not 
neglect accidental experiments such as the 
famous Orson Welles broadcast that was 
an excellent test of the gullibility of human 
beings. What more could a_ political sci- 
entist ask for than an experiment that in- 
volved millions of Americans taken at ran- 
dom, who were exposed to a realistic broad- 
cast pretending to report an invasion of 
earth from Mars? 

A second fundamental difference is the 
fact that human beings have their own pur- 
poses and motivations and therefore cannot 
be studied in the manner that physical ob- 
jects are studied. To put it in a more para- 
doxical form, although value judgments are 
completely outside the realm of science, the 
political scientist himself must be free of 
value judgments in his work; value judg- 
ments made by other people form an im- 
portant part of the subject matter that he 
must study. It is not possible to understand 
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complex political systems without having 
some understanding of the underlying ex- 
plicit or implicit value judgments. 

Lastly, we are faced with the difficulty 
that we can theorize about inanimate nature 
without affecting it in any way; but, if we 
announce to a human being that we know 
he is going to perform a certain act, this 
very announcement may change his actual 
behavior. 

However, all these criticisms can be fair- 
ly summarized as saying that the social sci- 
ences, by the very nature of their subject 
matter, are more complex than the physical 
and biological sciences. In other words, 
these are differences in degree, not in es- 
sence. Even the last and most serious dif- 
ficulty exists in the physical sciences. Some 
of the recent difficulties in quantum theory 
arise precisely from the fact that small nu- 
clear particles behave in a manner analogous 
to those attributed above to human beings. 
We are told that the psychologist is handi- 
capped in observing a human being because 
the very fact of observation will influence 
the subject. This is precisely what happens 
in quantum theory: It is impossible to ob- 
serve a system consisting of small particles 
without having a drastic effect on the 
system. 

But, once one has said that the differ- 
ences between physical and social sciences 
are quantitative rather than qualitative, one 
must not ignore this difference. Since politi- 
cal science is likely to be vastly more com- 
plex than physics, it is entirely understand- 
able why progress in it has been much 
slower. It will also indicate that it will be 
much harder to get simple theories that are 
anywhere near accurate. We may, there- 
fore, have to be much more tolerant with 
early attempts at formulation of precise 
mathematical laws, and we may have to ex- 
pect the eventual laws to be vastly more 
complex than in the physical sciences. This 
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has the interesting side effect that, while 
at the present time the social scientist feels 
free to be generally ignorant of the princi- 
ples of mathematics, some day he will have 
to be a much better-qualified mathematician 
than the physical scientist. Complex theo- 
ries cannot be analyzed without the power- 
ful tools of mathematics, which are, after 
all, only the rules of logic sharpened and 
advanced. If we expect the theories of po- 
litical science to be more complex by an 
order of magnitude than those of physical 
science, we will also have to expect the 
mathematical complexities to be much 
greater. 

Indeed, many mathematicians now be- 
lieve that the kind of mathematics the social 
scientist will need has not yet been devel- 
oped. Evidence in this direction is found 
in the existence of theories that are obvious- 
ly vastly oversimplified from the social sci- 
entist’s point of view but that tax the math- 
ematician to the limit of his ability. While 
it is legitimate to infer from the physical 
sciences that the social sciences will have 
to use advanced mathematical techniques, 
there is no reason to suppose that these 
techniques will be exactly those useful in 
the physical sciences. As physical science 
has been the inspiration of a great deal of 
new mathematics, it is to be expected that 
in the future new branches of mathematics 
will develop to accommodate the social 
scientist. 


So far I have restricted most of my con- 
siderations to theoretical ones. As indicated 
earlier, practical consequences come about 
when these theories are used to design 
means for specified ends. In the physical 
sciences this is usually carried out by engi- 
neers, Although the distinctions are not 
sharp, roughly speaking, it is the task of the 
physical scientist to accumulate data and 
come to theoretical conclusions, while it is 
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the task of the engineer to make practical 
decisions based on these theories. One may 
also make this division between biological 
science and the practitioners of medicine; 
roughly speaking, our doctors are our “bio- 
logical engineers.” It is, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that the theoretical development of 
the social sciences will be followed by the 
creation of a new class of experts, the “so- 
cial engineers.” 

It is the role of engineers to make prac- 
tical decisions, whether or not the necessary 
theoretical tools are available. Therefore, in 
the early stages of a science the engineers 
serving this science are likely to work pri- 
marily on intuition, based on a mixture of 
experience and guesswork. This was cer- 
tainly true of the practice of medicine three 
hundred years ago, and it is still true in the 
majority of decisions a medical practitioner 
must make. In the physical sciences we are 
rapidly approaching the stage where guess- 
work is being removed from the decisions 
of the engineers and is being replaced by 
basic training in scientific principles. Our 
engineering schools in many cases are 
changing their training programs to ones 
that distinguish the engineer only slightly 
from the physical scientist. If it is true that 
the physical engineer now uses 90 per cent 
science and 10 per cent guesswork, and the 
biological engineer is forced into a fifty- 
fifty split, it is certainly true that the social 
engineers now practicing must use at least 
90 per cent intuition. 

We could qualify a variety of groups as 
social engineers. The most obvious ones 
would be groups that make up various kinds 
of social testing devices. Less obvious ones, 
perhaps, are the advisers of advertising 
agencies, who advise the company on the 
best ways to achieve a certain specified 
goal, or the political advisers of the govern- 
ment, or various types of social workers. A 
very brief look at the activities of these 
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groups convinces one that they are highly 
unscientific. However, this is not intended 
as a Criticism of these activities, as it is not 
the fault of the engineer if the scientist 
has not yet provided him with principles 
on which he can act. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that, as political science, for example, 
progresses, political engineering will devel- 
op as a major new field of study, graduates 
of which would be sought after by govern- 
ments on all levels as well as by various 
types of private organizations. 

It is by considering these hypothetical so- 
cial engineers that we can best illustrate 
the necessity of distinguishing scientific de- 
cisions from value judgments. The social 
engineer, trained in a particular field, for 
example, public opinion, should be qualified 
to design a suitable means for a variety of 
ends. Indeed, at the time he takes a job, his 
employer will set goals for him, and it will 
be the engineer’s task to design means to- 
ward these ends. The public opinion expert 
hired by a company wishing to increase the 
consumption of butter may design certain 
means as scientifically justified, while at the 
same time his colleague, hired by a mar- 
garine company, is likely to arrive—also by 
purely scientific means—at quite different 
conclusions. In a simple case like this, it is 
obvious that, if you want to sell butter, you 
should do one type of advertising, while, if 
you want to have margarine replace the 
sale of butter, you want to engage in a 
completely different type of advertising. 
After some reflection, it will be found just 
as obvious that there is no one ideal method 
of election or one ideal method of design- 
ing a government but rather, for any par- 
ticular set of ends, there may be a good way 
of making these decisions. 


As a final point, let us raise a difficulty 
that confronts the political scientist more 
than any other scientist. If a science is to 
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develop, it must be allowed a maximum 
amount of freedom in the subject matter it 
studies and the conclusions it is to reach. 
In an era of political uncertainty this is par- 
ticularly difficult to achieve. At a time when 
each nation feels its security threatened by 
the presence of forces that are critical of its 
form of government, it is very hard to en- 
courage the political scientist to employ 
maximum freedom in exploring various types 
of political systems. Yet it would seem to a 
philosopher of science that this is an abso- 
lute necessity if political science is to de- 
velop as a science. It is for this reason that 
the distinction between scientific theories 
and value judgments must be made clear to 
the lay public. The fear in allowing a de- 
partment of political science to explore all 
existing, and many unheard-of, political sys- 
tems lies in the concern of a government 
that these scientific theories may prove one’s 
own form of government not ideal. It must, 
therefore, be understood that a political sci- 
entist, as a scientist, can never come to such 
a conclusion. But neither can he come to 
the conclusion that one’s present form of 
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government is ideal. These judgments must 
be left to the political moralists. 

If a philosopher of science may be per- 
mitted to make practical suggestions, I 
would like to make one: that each depart- 
ment of politics in the country divide itself 
into a certain number of chairs devoted to 
political morality, or the setting of goals, 
and a certain number devoted to political 
science. Let it be clearly understood that 
the former chairs must be occupied by men 
whose views are above suspicion, who can 
inspire the youth of the country with ad- 
miration for the perfection of one’s own 
form of government. In the meantime, let 
their colleagues, who wear the mantle of 
political scientists, be allowed complete 
freedom in exploring scientific truth, in the 
formulation of hypotheses, in their testing, 
and in the encouragement of a scientific 
spirit in students of political science. The 
price they will have to pay for this is to 
give up the privilege of moralizing. 
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During the past half-dozen years the 
interest in international relations theory 
has risen remarkably. The volume of writ- 
ing, including descriptive and analytical ma- 
terials, by the professional students of the 
field has grown to the extent that courses 
of study on theory may now be put on the 
sound foundation of a special literature. 
Collections of essays on international rela- 
tions theory have appeared, and more will 
be published shortly. The development is 
clear and certain; therefore, it is timely to 
ask what this thrust toward theorizing in- 
tends and portends. Of what use is it? What 
place has it in the advancement of the sci- 
ence or art of international relations? 

One may declare his belief or view on the 
matter and even find a place in one “camp” 
or another. Attractive statements on the 
function of theory for the field may be 
found readily. Thus Paul Nitze has stated 
the basic specifications of a general theory 
of international relations as 


a relatively small number of abstract concepts 
which bear some continuing relationships one 
to another, an understanding of which rela- 
tionships helps to illuminate and make more 
understandable the complex data comprised in 





1 Revision of a paper prepared for the Sym- 
posium on the Place of Theory in the Conduct 
and Study of International Relations, The Cen- 
ter for Research on Conflict Resolution, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, May 12-14, 1960. 


the concrete world of international relations 
[14, pp. 1-2]. 


Kenneth Thompson, reporting the delib- 
erations of a conference, wrote the follow- 
ing about the functions of theory in inter- 
national relations: 


First, and perhaps most basic, it makes pos- 
sible the ordering of data. It is a useful tool 
for understanding. It provides a framework for 
systematic and imaginative hypothesizing. It 
gives order and meaning to a mass of phenom- 
ena which without it would remain discon- 
nected and unintelligible. . . . The ordering of 
data can help the observer to distinguish uni- 
formities and uniquenesses. . . . Theory holds 
out the tools whereby the observer can dis- 
cover in the welter of events that which is re- 
current and typical. . . . 

Second, theory requires that the criteria of 
selection of problems for intensive analysis be 
made explicit. . . . Theory can serve to make 
more fully explicit the implicit assumptions un- 
derlying a research design and thus bring out 
dimensions and implications that might other- 
wise be overlooked. 

Third, theory can be an instrument for un- 
derstanding not only uniformities and regulari- 
ties but contingencies and irrationalities as well 
[59, pp. 735-36]. 


In the same effort at identification, Ed- 
win Fogelmann (32, p. 79) notes that the 
“uses of theory and conceptual frameworks 
may be described as follows: (a) they give 
coherence and significance to data and find- 
ings; they facilitate a true accumulation of 
knowledge; (b) they indicate areas for fur- 
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ther research; (c) they help alert the re- 
searcher to all relevant aspects of his work; 
(d) they may aid in prediction.” 

In general, it may be said that theory is 
intended to be a kind of yardstick for the 
evaluation of what already exists in the field 
of knowledge and a kind of signpost point- 
ing into the future. Its preoccupations are, 
in other words, both with the Backward 
Look and the Forward Step. 

This essay is an effort to go beyond the 
excellent statements noted above of the gen- 
eral functions of theory. There are serious 
problems and disputes which raise obstacles 
and becloud simple discussions of what the- 
ory is and what theory does (or may be 
able to do). It has been overlooked too 
frequently that the development of organ- 
ized knowledge in a particular field is a 
social enterprise. In historical perspective it 
has been observed that, even in such austere 
fields as mathematics, highly individualistic 
and personalized contributions have had a 
shaping effect on subsequent development. 
John Rader Platt (45) recently has called 
to attention the wide range and diversity 
of talents which intricately complemented 
each other in the building of the present 
theoretical structures of the physical sci- 
ences. 

The burgeoning field of international re- 
lations, with the great scope and variety of 
its phenomena, will probably be supported 
in the long run by even more intricately 
complemented efforts toward the develop- 
ment of competent theoretical frameworks. 
At this early stage it simply will not do for 
one man or one group to define and de- 
limit international relations theory and to 
expect general acceptance of that formula- 
tion. Yet one of the important problems of 
the moment results from the large differ- 
ences in conception of the meaning of the 
term “theory.” 

Some scholars declare that they have no 
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interest in theory and feel that the work 
they do is not hampered by the absence of 
the theoretical concern. Others seem to re- 
gard theory as almost any idea, view, or 
hunch about international affairs. There ex- 
ists a conception of theory as the specula- 
tive and idealized counterpart of practice, 
making theory into a kind of systematic and 
persistent error. In the circles of political 
science and history, it is recognized com- 
monly that theory may mean the history of 
ideas, the analysis of systems of political or 
social thought, the product of creative ef- 
forts to state or restate moral philosophies, 
or the formulation of strict schemes of ex- 
planation to account for observed events 
and states of affairs. 

We appear to face in “theory” a series 
of problems akin in type to those encoun- 
tered in the writings on Zen Buddhism. If 
we could say what theory is, we could 
probably give definition to the conditions 
and trends of a science or study of inter- 
national relations, but we cannot. If we had 
one or several general theories of interna- 
tional relations, we would know what we 
meant by special and middle-range theoriz- 
ing, but we do not. Research questions 
could be exploited systematically to fill gaps 
in our knowledge if there were guidance 
to choices according to a generally accepted 
theory, but this cannot be done at present. 
What can be done about such dilemmas? 

It is one of the purposes of this paper to 
propose some pragmatic solutions. The first 
of these is the proposal that international 
relations be defined, for the time being at 
least, to include the efforts, current and 
past, to identify, characterize, and define 
the field and the body of relevant thought 
that has grown up around it. The impatient 
remarks of those who do not want to hear 
or read one further word on “theorizing 
about theory” become, under this definition, 
one of the elements in the body of thought 
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in the field, still open to description and 
analysis. As a point of view or attitude, such 
“anti-theorizing” may be traced through 
the four decades of constant examination, 
re-examination, and the examination of the 
re-examinations so characteristic of the 
study of international relations since it made 
its first appearance as an academic subject. 

J. J. Thompson (50) once remarked that 
“theory should be a policy and not a creed.” 
It is in this sense that the proposal is made 
to regard theory, in its broadest aspect, as 
the struggle to lay down intellectual policy 
for the field. Thus the definition of inter- 
national relations theory is the total discus- 
sion to date of the conceptions of (a) what 
international relations is; (b) what the study 
of international relations is; (c) what is to 
be investigated, learned, explained, and 
taught; (d) what methods and techniques 
are to be used in the quest; and (e) all the 
ideas, proposals, and debates relating to 
these conceptions. It is the body of ideas 
of an extended conversation. 

Theory-as-policy includes the literature of 
self-examination and evaluation, which, to 
date, has played such a large role in the his- 
tory of the field. The catholic nature of the 
definition assures that other more circum- 
scribed and “phenomena-centered” theoreti- 
cal constructions may be included and ac- 
commodated. To keep the two meanings— 
that is, theory-as-policy and “phenomena- 
centered” theories—from becoming con- 
fused, “Theory” or “subject Theory” will be 
used in referring to the first variety and 
“theory” or “subject-matter theories” will be 
employed for the second. 


The State of Subject Theory 


With this much in hand, something can 
now be set forth in review of the place of 
Theory and theories in the current study of 
international relations. There are parts of 
subject Theory which appear to have 
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achieved general acceptance in the profes- 
sion. Although they make only a short list, 
a number of Theory items seem to be ac- 
cepted as settled concepts and, therefore, 
do not attract much discussion: 

1. There are regularities and recurrences 
which are reflected in the concrete data of 
international relations. We make the as- 
sumption that these regularities and recur- 
rences exist, that we can find them in the 
welter of the data, and that we can explain 
them by means and methods exposed to 
the public view. The epistemological re- 
quirement is that we make this assumption 
if we profess to understand. Faith in this 
presupposition is, indeed, the foundation of 
the social sciences. 

2. Thus the general intent is to go about 
the business of finding out about regulari- 
ties (and, therefore, by implication, about 
non-regularities as well). The study of in- 
ternational relations is to become increas- 
ingly systematic and analytic rather than 
only descriptive of certain categories of past 
events. This goal is shared no less by stu- 
dents of the persuasion of Hans J. Morgen- 
thau who may believe that the laws of in- 
ternational politics are immutable and, 
therefore, that everything important to know 
has already been known than by some of 
the “radical behavioralists” who may feel 
that everything is yet to be discovered. 

8. Although the study of international re- 
lations is not regarded as a universal sub- 
ject,? it is the established view of the pro- 
fession that any and all time-and-place 
spans may be used according to the re- 

2 The distinction I have in mind is the dif- 
ference between a discipline which attempts to 
account for a single sector or aspect of the 
whole of human behavior or action (interna- 
tional relations, economics) and one which pro- 
poses to explain the whole of that behavior or 
action (sociology, history). But see also Wright 
(65, p.'5). 
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quirements of a particular piece of work. 
The roots of the field are deeply imbedded 
in historical studies, and history has been 
recognized repeatedly as an important re- 
source. Our ultimate focus is on the phe- 
nomena of the here and now, however,’ so 
the data and meanings of the past are help- 
ful and relevant to the extent that they 
bring the benefits of depth and proportion 
to the subjects in the prime focus. 

4. International relations can be distin- 
guished from other studies by the nature of 
the general subject it investigates. No other 
study seems to be concerned concurrently 
with the interactions between whole socie- 
ties (or some analytic aspect of the whole 
such as the legal, the political, or the eco- 
nomic) and the relevant, separate actions 
issuing from each of these societies under 
circumstances of no superior human control 
system. Hence there is a perpetual problem 
of understanding and explaining the effect 
and the impact of the “domestic” on the 
“international” and the “international” on 
the “domestic” in an endlessly intertwined 
two-way traffic. There seems to be no per- 
fectly simple way to state this “first idea” 
of the study of international relations, but 
it occurs, in one version or another, in al- 
most all definitions and descriptions of the 
subject. 

5. It is acknowledged generally that 
many disciplines and fields of knowledge 
contribute materials to the study of inter- 
national relations, and, to that extent, it is 
interdisciplinary. If more than this is stated, 

3 The reasons for the overwhelming emphasis 
on contemporary affairs are not notably theo- 
retical. Presumably, a scholar regarding himself 
in the field of international relations might 
spend a career analyzing and theorizing on the 
relations among the ancient Greek city-states 
without reference to or interest in contempo- 


rary situations. Such instances simply are now 
extremely rare. 
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the unsettled intellectual policy question of 
the extent and kind of interdisciplinary in- 
volvement is aroused. 

6. A basic classification of the major sub- 
parts of the study of international relations 
has become established and stabilized. This 
is so to the extent that everyone under- 
stands broadly the references to interna- 
tional law, international politics, interna- 
tional economics, and international organi- 
zation. There is no serious controversy con- 
cerning this classification scheme, although 
its status rests, quite clearly, on custom and 
usage rather than on logical grounds. 

The area of agreement indicated above 
is quite small; modest as it is, one might 
expect that a representative committee from 
the field would accept such a list only after 
many changes and qualifications. 

Even more difficult to name and describe 
are the intellectual issues upon which the 
scholars and teachers of international rela- 
tions agree to disagree. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to enter this arena except as one of 
the gladiators. The observations one may 
make about the importance or validity of a 
given issue are invariably to be challenged 
on grounds of personal bias or erroneous 
judgment. International relations has no 
clearly defined schools of thought; it has, 
instead, numerous individualistic conceptu- 
alizations about the “realities” and the study 
of those phenomena. Individuals sometimes 
find like-minded colleagues, but the mech- 
anisms of professional social controls are so 
inoperative as to place every serious ques- 
tion at issue on a basis of personal accept- 
ance or rejection. Whether or not this state 
of affairs is an indication of an undesirable 
condition of intellectual anarchy or a happy 
sign of the freedom of inquiry is, itself, one 
of the items of controversy. In arriving at a 
list of the more important matters in dis- 
pute in the Theory of international rela- 
tions, one turns naturally to the literature of 
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self-evaluation and self-criticism of the field 
in order to secure a minimum criterion of 
choice. Such a list of significant intellectual 
policy questions might well include the 
following: 

1. The relative weight and importance 
of subject versus subject matter. 

2. The separate discipline versus the 
“synthesis of various special subjects.”* 

3. Normative approach versus empirical 
approach (and other aspects related to the 
“philosophy” versus “science” approaches). 

4. Knowledge for its own sake versus the 
policy-relevant criterion. 

5. Symmetrical theory versus common- 
sense theory.5 

It is necessary to add, at once, a few 
qualifying comments. Some, if not all, of 
these matters can be approached tolerantly 
with a “let all flowers bloom” attitude. The 
black-and-white opposition indicated in the 
statements is an incorrect representation, 
since any student of the field can find cer- 
tain intermediate, Golden Mean positions to 
advocate. There are, however, serious lim- 
its to the pluralistic outlook because stand- 
ards of worth and workmanship are not 
readily sacrificed on the altar of generosity 
and tolerance. It comes about, then, that 
pluralism often operates as a mask, being 
defended in principle but subordinated in 
actual evaluations of the worth of the work 
of others (14, p. 41). 

Second, it should be noted that it is the 
lack of “consubjectivity” (“consubjectivity” 
being a word used by Hocking and Brecht 
to refer to the common frame of reference, 
the common “reality-identification,” or the 


* Fogelmann (32, p. 79) formulates this un- 
resolved problem in the question: “Is interna- 
tional relations a distinctive or synthetic field?” 


5 Again, Fogelmann (32, p. 79) asks: “What 
should be the relative emphasis on logical sym- 
metry (or theoretical completeness) as com- 
pared with empirical relevance?” 


common understanding shared among many 
minds) that accounts in considerable part 
for the reappearances of these issues (9, p. 
83). Hence it is highly probable that the 
five items listed above receive many differ- 
ent meanings and interpretations. Theory, 
attempting to explain itself into a state of 
coherence and consistency, probably is more 
vulnerable to confusions of meanings than 
to disagreements. 

Lastly, the relationships among all five of 
the controversial questions named above are 
so close and so numerous that the treatment 
of one in isolation from the rest usually 
proves to be impossible. The discussion that 
follows of the Theory content in the “con- 
tested areas” is meant to illustrate the in- 
tertwined character of the issues and also 
to indicate why it is important to continue 
that extended conversation called Theory— 
no matter how futile it may seem—in search 
of the Utopia of unified or general theory. 
The writer is aware that some of the posi- 
tions taken are partisan and contrary to the 
frequently expressed opinion that “the work 
of the field gets done by doing it and not 
by talking about it.” This is, of course, a 
true sentiment, but so also is the view that 
the work to be done needs definition. One 
may take note of Alexander Meiklejohn’s 
advice: “There is, I think, nothing in the 
world more futile than the attempt to find 
out how a task should be done when one 
has not yet decided what the task is.” This 
is a suitable introduction to the first topic 
in dispute: subject versus subject matter. 

It has been C. A. W. Manning who has 
called attention repeatedly to the impor- 
tance of the distinction between subject and 
subject matter. In 1938, at the Eleventh 
Session of the International Studies Confer- 
ence in Prague, Professor Manning, finding 
the deliberations of the conference becom- 
ing confused by the expressions of varying 
views on the normative question and on the 
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possibility of one scholar-teacher addressing 
himself in a course to the whole subject, 
sought a simplification in these terms: 


The question, “Is international relations a 
particular kind of subject,” seems to me to be 
rather unsuitably posed. What we are given is 
not a subject, but a subject-matter; not the 
academic subject of international relations, but 
international relations in the sense of a par- 
ticular aspect of the totality of social phenom- 
ena. . . . I begin with the subject-matter of 
human life on this planet, international rela- 
tions being a facet or aspect of that life. I go 
on from that to a person called a student, who 
wants to understand that facet, and feels he 
understands it but imperfectly. . . . 

So the professor is a student who is trying to 
help other students in their common task, 
which is to understand a little better the given 
subject-matter. I hope that that is not too 
vague, but I believe it is the true starting 
point. It is not necessary to enumerate in our 
definition economics, geography, history, politi- 
cal science, and all the other ancillary disci- 
plines [66, pp. 228, 236]. 


By 1954 conditions had changed enough 
so that Manning’s differentiation of subject 
and subject matter was introduced again 
but with the difference that he could re- 
port the emergence of a discipline, not of 
various offshoots of political science, his- 
tory, psychology, geography, economics, and 
others, but of international relations per se. 
Manning quoted J. J. Chevallier’s definition 
with evident approval and in recognition 
of the appearance of a new discipline. 


Its concern is with a tangled intertwining of 
relationships arising, in all sorts of fields, among 
the various States within that special sort of 
“relational” milieu which is generally referred 
to as “international society” (as also, second- 
arily, between the States and certain so-called 
international organizations). This “internation- 
al-relational complex” (complexe relationel in- 
ternational) from out of which there are con- 
stantly cropping up those occurrences known 
as “current events,” needs systematic describ- 
ing and: analyzing in the light of a fairly large 
number of kinds of knowledge, classed together 
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for this purpose, and to be antecedently ac- 
quired [38, pp. 10 and 56]. 


In the United States, at least, Manning’s 
original attention to the subject-matter out- 
look now can be taken as a matter of 
course, and the issue of subject versus sub- 
ject matter seems to have little point. Who 
would deny, for example, that certain of 
the aspects of geographical knowledge have 
important bearing on the study or under- 
standing of international relations? The re- 
vival of the distinction has a different con- 
text, however, and it is related very direct- 
ly to the successful emergence of the con- 
cept of the complexe relationel international. 

Two strategies for building a better com- 
plexe are open. One appeals particularly to 
those whose main concern is research. It 
most frequently consists of a single-minded 
concentration on the subject matter. The 
“outsiders” who have come into the area 
of international relations research from the 
so-called behavioral fields such as psychol- 
ogy and sociology are almost certain to con- 
fine themselves to theories of the subject 
matter or to “phenomena-centered theories” 
mentioned above. Why this tends to be so 
will be considered in a moment. The second 
strategy recommends itself to those who are 
concerned primarily with teaching prob- 
lems. This strategy centers on questions of 
how the many segments of pertinent knowl- 





6“Outsider” may not be a fair term; geog- 
raphy, political science, history, and economics 
might all claim to be the original home of in- 
ternational relations, and the latter-day stu- 
dents of these fields have all studied the sub- 
ject since its birth as an academic field. If there 
is a real difference, it is found in whether or 
not a person has studied the traditional or con- 
ventional literature and has adopted the work- 
ing attitude and the style of discourse which 
are shared widely by students of the field. A 
person is “outside” when he does not show the 
“traits” or reveals his ignorance of the shared 
material. 
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edge are to be related, joined, organized, 
and interpreted. It is a subject-centered 
strategy, necessarily, and of importance to 
the younger generations of scholars upon 
whom fall most of the burden of under- 
graduate teaching and to whom the idea of 
a synthetic discipline or a levels-of-organi- 
zation approach seems most appealing. Thus 
the exploration of how to translate and re- 
shape some portion of the knowledge of 
social psychology (for example) to the par- 
ticular purposes of the study of internation- 
al relations may be regarded as an impor- 
tant concern. 

The “research-centered” student, on the 
other hand, may have a difficult time in 
turning his mind to such problems. Even 
when he is teaching, the devoted research 
man with a predilection for theory tends 
to concentrate on such questions as: “How 
can I formulate a general proposition to 
cover this body of findings about events 
and occurrences?” and “Does my general 
statement say something that can be con- 
firmed or overthrown through such and 
such research procedures?” These mental 
activities represent “real” theorizing to him, 
while the joining of slabs of knowledge 
from far-flung sources seems to be either 
inconsequential, impossible, or something 
other than theory. 

The behavioral impact on the field 
amounts to a large step toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of the study of the com- 
plexe, but it also greatly extends the spread 
of an already expanded subject. How the 
subject can be held together in some kind 
of unity since psychological, sociological, 
and economic perspectives have been in- 
troduced is the contemporary version of the 
old Theory question, “What is international 
relations?” In contrast, the disciplines of 
psychology, sociology, and economics have 
come to a stage of development when their 
practitioners are no longer greatly con- 


cerned by soul-searching questions about 
the identity, the legitimacy, and the total 
scope of the subjects. Instead, the major 
concerns in these fields? run to “special” 
and “middle-range” theories for narrow 
spans of observed or observable phenomena 
and also to rigor in methods and tech- 
niques. The demands for operational defi- 
nitions, for measurement, and for close de- 
limitations of the areas of inquiry tend to 
crowd out the idea that a function of the- 
ory is to integrate and co-ordinate the 
whole body of existing knowledge. The 
behavioralist’s preoccupation with subject 
matter is shown by Harold Guetzkow’s con- 
ception of how the theory of international 
relations will grow: 

The most useful theories will have to be, at 
first, small conceptual systems dealing with a 
restricted range of phenomena. . . . It would 
be fruitful to limit at first the predictions to 
minor international occurrences, rather than 
risking an attempt to forecast important global 
events. Confirmation and denials of parts of 
theories might gradually lead to a more firmly 
bulwarked system, eventually enabling the so- 
cial scientist to predict more and more impos- 
ing events in international relations. . . . But is 
it possible to construct a theory of international 
relations with the extension of methods pro- 
posed? What form would such theorizing take? 
How would it be possible to construct small 
islands of theory, which eventually might be 
tied together into a more definitive theory-sys- 
tem? This article can not answer these ques- 


tions but presents only some explorations [16, 
p. 426]. 


The conflict of subject Theory with sub- 
ject-matter theories is removed when it is 
admitted that there is room for both to de- 
velop. The clash continues, however, when 





7 Economics and psychology recognize the 
broader and the narrower scopes, however, in 
the labels “macro” and “micro” in economics, 
and “molar” and “molecular” in psychology. 
Except for the work of Talcott Parsons, “big” 
theory seems to be out of style in sociology. 
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it is implied, as in Guetzkow’s observations, 
that the islands have yet to be constructed 
before they can be linked into a larger land 
mass. At the extreme, on the subject The- 
ory side, is the assumption that the islands 
already exist, have been explored, and are 
at least partly joined together. A personal 
judgment that one is as important as the 
other as theoretical contributions—one being 
analytic and the other synthetic—does not, 
in the least, resolve the issue. Subject versus 
subject matter simply is a current item of 
disagreement in the field. 

The unsettled question of the separate 
discipline or the synthesis of a number of 
special subjects has a long history of arid 
and inconclusive debate. Political scientists 
have begun, quite naturally, with the pre- 
supposition that the study of international 
relations is primarily a political subject con- 
cerned with official governmental relations 
among states. The desire for a wider focus 
has been expressed in the claim that in- 
ternational relations is really a special so- 
ciology. Georg Schwarzenberger’s (49, p. 
8) definition of international relations as 
the study of international society is well 
known. Alfred von Verdross, in a paper 
prepared for the Prague meeting of the 
International Studies Conference of 1938, 
declared: 


The Anglo-Saxon expression “international re- 
lations” has multifarious meanings and is noth- 
ing else than international sociology. Interna- 
tional sociology has to start from the results of 
the different national sociologies, but represents 
a science different from them. It applies socio- 
logical principles and rules to the society of 
States and other international communities [66, 
p. 23]. 


Norman J. Padelford and George A. Lin- 
coln (43, p. 3) have written: “In the 
broadest sense, the field of international re- 
lations comprises myriads of contacts among 
individuals, business organizations, cultural 
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institutions, and political personalities of 
many different countries.” 

The separate and distinctive discipline 
existing on its own foundation but keeping 
its lines of contact and exchange open with 
other social science disciplines is a formula 
of reconciliation to some professional stu- 
dents but not to others.® It is also proposed 
that fruitful borrowings and reinterpreta- 
tions from many other social sciences will 
take place in the framework of the study 
of political behavior. Viewed in the per- 
spective of the report of the Interuniversity 
Summer Seminar on Political Behavior (22, 
p. 1004), international relations might be- 
come free of its tie with political science 
because the study of political behavior is 
interdisciplinary and separate from the dis- 
cipline of political science. Far removed 
from this outlook is Morgenthau’s deter- 
mined stand in behalf of a narrower kind 
of international relations study: 

Today most institutions and students have 
turned to the study of international relations 
because of their interest in world politics. The 
primacy of politics over all other interests, in 
fact as well as in thought in so far as relations 
among nations and areas are concerned, needs 
only to be mentioned to be recognized. The 
recognition of this primacy of politics cannot 
but lead to the suggestion that among the legit- 
imate predominant interests upon which in- 





7 


ternational relations as an academic discipline _ 
might be focused international politics should ~ 


take precedent [sic] over all others [40, p. 10]. 


Kenneth Thompson (58, pp. 440-43) has 
warned that, without a theory of politics to 
circumscribe and order the field of study, 
the result can only be an undesirable ec- 
lecticism. 

The outcome of this argument over some 


8 Alfred Fernbach (13, p. 280) has noted: 
“It is from the special synthesis of the social 
sciences which international affairs embodies 
that its principles and methods of analysis 
emerge.” 
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kind of separate discipline seems to be well 
on its way to settlement through practice 
rather than debate. Quincy Wright's judg- 
ment that a separate discipline is emerging 
through a synthesis of parts of a large 
number of other fields of knowledge has 
been accepted widely, if not universally 
(23; 82; 63, p. ix). 

Far more controversial is the problem of 
what role is to be played by normative the- 
ory. Whatever the ultimate character of the 
discipline—separate, subordinate, synthetic, 
or unitary—the question remains of how 
“value free” it should be made. The con- 
flicting answers generally have a bearing 
on the “pure knowledge” versus the policy- 
relevant issue. The two issues are often 
seen as one, although there is no logical 
imperative for such a linkage. 

Normative theory for international rela- 
tions involves the investigation and formula- 
tion of those sets of ideas which, if they 
were put into full practice, would be ex- 
pected to lead to more ideal relationships 
among states, economies, societies, peoples, 
and/or countries. What goals should be pur- 
sued, how parts should be related and 
ordered to the whole of the international 
system, and how means and ends should 
be associated and realized are major con- 
cerns in normative theories. A normative 
theory’ is said to have achieved its maxi- 
mum worth and clarity when it has been 
integrated fully in terms of a primitive 
value or values such as justice, freedom, 
God’s Will, equality, ete. (9, pp. 119-24). 
Empirical theory, on the other hand and 


' in its “pure” form, is not concerned with 


> 


but only 
with the explanation of “what has been, 


what is, and what will be.” It is a series of 
| related propositions purporting to identify 


and explain, within a given frame of ref- 
erence, either the data of observations al- 
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new observations which the theory indi- 
cates could be made. The issue of interna- 
tional relations Theory, in this case, is the 
general policy question of the relative roles 
to be played by the two types of theorizing 
—normative and empirical. As timely as the 
latest book on the fundamentals of interna- 
tional relations, the problem has certain as- 
pects which are commonly confused but 
need not be. It may be useful to specify 
which of the apparent difficulties can be 
eliminated from the controversy. 

First, it is clear that the normative ma- 
terials—social goals and values, “preferred 
outcomes,” individual and group attitudes, 
norms, beliefs, and opinions—are as much 
open to study through empirical procedures 
as other subject matters. It is as appropriate 
and as reasonable to ask about what men 
value as it is to ask about what they do. A 
scholar may be disinterested in these sub- 
jects, or he may doubt, personally, that sci- 
entific investigations will succeed in identi- 
fying and explaining the value elements 
which are present in international behavior, 
but he ought not to insist that the approach 
is non-existent, wrong, or impossible. 

Then, there are two arguments, some- 
times raised for the purpose of destroying 
the distinction in question, which do not 
contribute to the solution of Theory prob- 
lems: (a) that the formulations of norma- 
tive theory are merely poorly phrased and 
mistakenly conceived statements of empiri- 
cal theory and, therefore, can be eliminated 
(34), and (b) that behind all empirical 
theories and investigations are value as- 
sumptions which, in the end, deliver all 
theories to the normative fold. 

Clyde Kluckhohn’s observations on the 
interdependence of normative and empirical 
theories are particularly pertinent. He 
writes: 

Existential propositions purport to describe 
nature and the necessary interconnections of 
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natural phenomena. Values say, in effect: “This 
appears to be naturally possible. It does not 
exist or does not fully exist, but we want to 
move toward it, or, it already exists but we 
want to preserve and maintain it. Moreover, 
we aver that this is a proper and justified 
want.” . . . Finally, it should be noted that 
existential statements often reflect prior value 
judgments. In scientific discourse, at least, our 
propositions relate to matters we consider im- 
portant. 

“Nature” is one frame of reference; “action” 
is another frame of reference. In the former, 
one need only ask, “Is this the case (fact)?” 
In the latter one must ask both this question 
and, “Ought this to be the case (value) in the 
conceptions of the subject(s) of the enquiry?” 
The two frames of reference, as has been 
shown, are intimately related. . . . 

Existence and value are intimately related, 
interdependent and yet—at least at the analyti- 
cal level—conceptually distinct [44, pp. 392- 
94]. 

It is undeniable that normative proposi- 
tions are offered frequently in loose or poor- 
ly defined terms just as it is so that we often 
become impatient with those prescriptive 
plans which lack a firm anchor in “reality” 
(speculative blueprints for “world peace,” 
for example) (21, p. 185). Value judg- 
ments are present in the foundations of em- 
pirical theory, but also they are made 
throughout in all those operations which 
call for choices of inclusion and exclusion 
of hypotheses and propositions. We must 
admit that the hardest of “hard facts” does 
not always carry the same meaning and 
the same significance to all observers. To 
ignore the cognitive evaluating and the 
transactional processing of meaning-with- 
fact from culture to culture, to say nothing 
of from individual to individual, would be 
one of the most serious defects from which 
we could suffer as students of international 
relations. 

Yet, for all that, Arnold Brecht’s massive 
demonstrations of the mistakes that have 
been made already in efforts to bridge what 
he calls the “logical Gulf between Is and 
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Ought” should stand as a warning to those 
who would seek a reduction and a final re- 
conciliation of normative and empirical 
theory (9). As Brecht shows, normative 
theory can be aided and disciplined by em- 
pirical theory and research, but the line 








~ 


must be drawn sharply when we detect the | 
tendency to establish the validity of one in | 


terms of the other. The old debate in inter- 


national relations over realism and idealism © 


rested precisely on this dangerous ground, 
Stanley Hoffman’s prescription appears to 
call again for the bridging of that “Gulf”: 

Our first problem is the clarification of values 


we would like to see promoted in the world— 
and as I have suggested, we cannot do so if 


we do not start with a view of man as, at least © 
in part, a community-building animal, making § 


moral decisions among alternative courses of 
action which all involve the presence of some 
values and the sacrifice of others. 

Second, we must relate these values to the 
world as it is, far more closely than we usually 
do. A total separation of “empirical science” 


and “moral philosophy” would be disastrous, / 
To go on repeating that only the latter can | 


discuss what ought to be, that the former has 


neither the function nor the possibility of pass- | 


ing ethical judgments, since one cannot deduce 
an “ought” from an “is”—this cannot be our 
last word [21, p. 187]. 


Hoffmann reviews in brief the contributions 
of the empirical to the normative® and ar- 
rives at a conclusion much in the spirit of 
the “realist-liberalism” solution that John 


Herz suggested several years ago (19). | 


Hoffmann adds: 


I would therefore like to suggest a task in 
which systematic empirical analysis and a phi- 
losophy of international relations would merge, 





®It is not to be overlooked that an orderly 
way to treat various empirical theories is to 
consider them in terms of their different norma- 
tive orientations. Claude adopts just this proce- 
dure to differentiate the concepts which under- 
lie the approaches to topics such as regionalism, 
collective security, disarmament, and trustee- 
ship (10, p. 12). 
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just as the empirical and the normative ele- 
ments did coalesce in the great theories of 
politics and economics of the past... . We 
must try to build relevant Utopias [21, p. 189]. 


Hoffmann appears to overlook in his 
severe criticisms of past theoretical efforts— 
what he calls his “wrecking operation”—the 
continual attempt to bring the normative 
and empirical elements of theory into a 
satisfactory relationship. The intellectual 
policy problem remains the same as it has 
been: to establish the effective connections 
between the Is and the Ought but without 
the erroneous and tempting operation 
which derives an Ought from the Is. For 
example, Hans Morgenthau’s power the- 
ory, as it stands now after a subtle shift in 
direction, does, indeed, meet Hoffmann’s 
requirements. When Morgenthau added the 
definition that national interests are to be 
defined in terms of power (41, pp. 3-13), 
his meaning was commonly taken to be that 
the end of power-seeking and power-hold- 
ing is power itself. But Morgenthau, by 
modifying the idea of the “permanent” and 
“objective” character of national interests 
(41, p. 9), has opened the field to the ad- 
mission of normative elements of “a rele- 
vant Utopia.” Power may be regarded as 
an intermediate value which, when prop- 
erly “maximized” in its setting, may ad- 
vance more basic or primitive values as 
specified by the Utopia. We can dislike the 
theory or we can demand that the identifi- 
cation of power be improved so that its 
meaning is enhanced (11), but we need 
not imagine that anyone has disposed of the 
theory once and for all. If we regard “na- 
tional interests” as so many blank spaces to 
be filled in from a “realist” philosophy (or, 
better, any one of several philosophies) of 
international relations, then the power the- 
ory will fit Hoffmann’s prescription of to- 
getherness for normative and empirical the- 
ory. Similarly, Hoffmann’s strictures heaped 
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upon the “policy science” approach of 
Harold Lasswell are undeserved (21, pp. 
10-12 and 188). Lasswell has been doing 
all along (12) what Hoffmann says we must 
begin. In 1956 Lasswell observed: 


Our first professional contribution, it appears, 
is to project a comprehensive image of the fu- 
ture for the purpose of indicating how our 
overriding goal values [these are set forth many 
times and in many places by Lasswell as hu- 
man freedom and the dignity of the individ- 
ual] are likely to be affected if current policies 
continue. 

A closely related contribution consists in 
clarifying the fundamental goal values of the 
body politic... . 

The third task is historical and scientific, It 
is historical in the sense that by mobilizing 
knowledge about the past we are enabled to 
recognize the appearance of new patterns and 
the diffusion or restriction of the old. It is sci- 
entific in the sense that we summarize the past 
in order to confirm (or disconfirm) propositions 
about the interplay of predisposition and en- 
vironment [31, p. 978]. 


These observations on Hoffmann’s recent 
critique have been made to illustrate what 
is not really at issue in the topic of norma- 
tive versus empirical theory. In the first 
place, since the beginning years of interna- 
tional relations as an academic field, one 
viewpoint has persisted on the theme that 
the subject must combine normative and 
empirical elements. The nature of the com- 
bination has been, of course, a subject of 
continuing debate. The current issue, how- 
ever, is concentrated in the question of 
whether or not the normative element 
should be reduced to a minimum level, 
comparable to that found today, for exam- 
ple, in psychological theory and research. 
The choice should be approached not in 
terms of personal taste but with reference 
to what functions the study of international 
relations should perform in the future. 

If our discipline and, along with it, our 
theory ate to be preoccupied with the prep- 
aration and presentation of advice to pol- 
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icy-makers and publics—if it is to be main- 
ly of the breed of the engineering sciences— 
then the development of the best possible 
normative theories is a main task. On the 
other hand, if the prime objective is to 
ascertain how international relationships are 
changed and maintained, to find out what 
takes place in international behavior and 
why it happens one way and not another, 
then empirical theory is the matter that re- 
quires our most serious effort. One objective 
does not preclude absolutely the pursuit of 
the other, but the problem certainly does 
involve questions of emphasis and propor- 
tion. If the search for knowledge for the 
sake of knowing more through empirical 
observation and interpretation became the 
prime task of the discipline, normative stud- 
ies would still be helpful as an aid in re- 
trieving the thought of the past and in dis- 
ciplining those evaluative assumptions and 
judgments which are, indeed, inescapable. 
A place would be secured for the normative 
content at the important but modest level 
that Kenneth Waltz (14, p. 67) has indi- 
cated: “The function of political philosophy 
is to help to form, sharpen, and critically 
ground the fundamental understandings that 
we all build up somehow in our minds.” 
For the sake of completeness, two fur- 
ther observations should be added, although 
each of them calls attention to an obvious 
condition. It is possible to pursue knowl- 
edge (or, perhaps, it is wisdom) for its 
own sake in the normative frame of refer- 
ence. The link of the normative with the 
policy-oriented concern is not essential. This 
is true in one direction but not in the other: 
a policy inquiry into “what should be done” 
must give consideration to both the Is and 
the Ought. One of the chief reasons for the 
criticism of the policy science approach 
may be the suspicion or belief that the 
study of the Is is carried out inadequately— 
it is slighted and distorted in deference to 
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the Ought concern. An abuse that is too 
often seen, under license of the “policy sci- 
ence” approach, is that of the academic man 
who plays a Monday-morning quarterback 


role and who, from a self-assigned position ~ 
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of superior wisdom, constantly writes and ' 


speaks on what the Administration should 
do or what it should have done in foreign 
affairs. The reference is not to carefully 
worked-out means-ends analyses of foreign 
policy; the object of criticism is the familiar 
figure of the academic commentator who 


| 


airs his personal or political preferences on © 


virtually any passing item of world affairs 
with a tone of authority suggesting that his 


conclusions are derived from intensive schol- © 


arly research. 
The fifth item on the list of the issues in 


dispute in international relations Theory— — 


symmetrical theory versus common-sense 
theory—is a very recent addition to the dis- 


cussion. Furthermore, it is concerned only | 


with empirical theory. Common-sense the- 
ory is usually a descriptive and generalized 
explanation of something anybody should 
be able to discern in the phenomena of in- 


ternational relations. Hobson’s explanation | 
of imperialism is an example (20). To ac- | 
count for the late-nineteenth-century ex- | 


pansionism called the “new imperialism,” 


Hobson described certain conditions pre- | 


vailing in the development of the capitalis- 
tic economy, the special groups that stood 
to profit from high returns on investments 
in new colonial territories, the machinations 
of these groups to secure popular approval, 


and the resulting involvement of the gov- | 


ernment in support of these enterprises. 
The theory has high plausibility. Things 
could be conceived to happen as Hobson 
explained. The remaining question was: Did 
these occurrences and developments take 
place as explained? William Langer was 
able to show from history that the theory 
was incorrect: the placing of foreign invest- 
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ments and international political action did 
not work in tandem closely enough to sup- 
port Hobson’s theory (30). The theory and 
the disconfirmation were easy to under- 
stand because the references of the ideas 
and arguments were familiar—“commonsen- 


sical.” 

Symmetrical theory is more difficult to 
comprehend because it departs so readily 
from straight-line explanation. It will seek 
to account for all possible courses, alterna- 
tives, and outcomes in a hypothecated state 
of affairs. Further, the state of affairs may 
be entirely “theoretical” so that the theorist 
may take pains to indicate that his struc- 
ture of related propositions does not have 
a reference to anything that has ever hap- 
pened in history or, perhaps, ever will. In 
effect, the theorist makes his way into all 
the nooks and crannies of a conceptual 
structure built in his “imagination” until he 
gets all essential parts in the right places 
and in the right relationships. The result 
may be a symmetrical theory. An example 
in the current literature is Morton Kaplan’s 
System and Process in International Politics 
(24). No small amount of the puzzlement 


attributed to Kaplan’s concern to construct 
symmetrically. Just why the “something” 


named “The Universal International Sys- 


governing its behavior, particularly in view 


_ of Kaplan’s declaration that it has never had 
_ a historical counterpart, would seem to be 
| mysteriously arbitrary (5; 24, p. 47). The 


theory of which “The Universal Internation- 
al System” is a part cannot be judged by 
the “facts on file,” since there are no facts 
to which a large part of the theory might 
correspond. There is no way to determine 
the worth of such a symmetrical theory 
against the yardstick of common sense or 
surface plausibility. Only by going through 
the same mental processes and the same 
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mental experimenting employed by Kaplan 
might we be able to decide if he has done 
his work completely and properly down to 
the detail of five rules, no more and no less, 
for one of his theoretical systems. 

The history of science shows many in- 
stances of the usefulness of theories which 
violate common sense. This has been so 
even when the theory contains propositions 
about phenomena that could not possibly 
exist in nature. The idea of a “perfect gas” 
is an illustration. The answer to this, quite 
naturally, is that international] relations is 
not physics and that what is useful in one 
field is not necessarily applicable in an- 
other.1° There remains, nevertheless, a real 
issue of the degree to which theory in in- 
ternational relations should have a direct 
fit and correspondence with the data. The 
choice between the types illustrated by 
Hobson and Kaplan cannot be made easily. 
Kaplan’s reasons in behalf of the symmetri- 
cal type are not to be dismissed out of 
hand: 

The analysis of systems without historical 
counterparts has definite value. In the first 
place, the models of international systems with 
historical counterparts contain predictions that 
new kinds of international systems will arise if 
certain conditions hold. Therefore a statement 
of the characteristics of international systems 
without counterparts is necessary if models of 
existing systems are properly to be subject to 
confirmation. In the second place it is desirable 
to make predictions about how such interna- 





10 Kenneth Bock (6) has written at length 
to warn against the dangers of transfer of con- 
cepts by analogy from field to field. Arnold 
Brecht (9, p. 523) notes, however: “Analogies 
are frequently instrumental for the birth of 
hypotheses. . . . The analogies, e.g., that exist 
between the game of chess and the game of 
politics are not in themselves ‘theories’; only if 
used to ‘explain’ political phenomena do they 
become ‘theories,’ and then they serve as no 
more than one item, a ‘hypothesis’ within the 
‘theory.’” 
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tional systems will behave if they do arise. Un- 
less this is done, predictions concerning the 
transformation of existing systems will be too 
loose for proper confirmation. . . . 

If theorizing stops—rather than starts—with 
overly simple models there will, of course, be 
no progress and even no really operational 
knowledge. The real test is: Do the simplifica- 
tions aid progress in research, or do they ob- 
scure important relationships and thereby de- 
tour science into the study of interesting puz- 
zles? [24, pp. 21-22]. 


How the “real test” can be made in time 
Kaplan does not say. We have here a case 
of an unsettled Theory question; against 


what criteria shall we judge and measure 
theories? 


The Case for Improved Theory: 
Criticism and Classification 


Some consideration of the present content 
of international relations Theory, in the 
categories of both settled and disputed in- 
tellectual policy questions, now has been 
given. A full exposition of the rest of the 
specific content, including an inventory of 
relevant normative and empirical theories, 
would require much more space. In any 
case, there is no place to which one may 
go to find out exactly what theoretical ma- 
terials exist to be included in an inventory. 
The immense task of digging out, sorting, 
and arranging the ideas of international re- 
lations has never been attempted seriously. 

It would be a grave misstatement to de- 
clare, however, that the field or discipline 
of international relations does not have, at 
the present time, any command over its 
conceptual resources, Any seasoned student 
of the subject can draw up immediately a 
list of explanatory concepts and meanings 
that have been advanced and used to in- 
terpret the specific and concrete events and 
developments of international relations. 
What comes mostly to mind are separate 
thought items most easily remembered by 
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men’s names or through association with 
ideologies, with perennial topics, with his- 


torical periods, or with recent controversies, 


In a stream of recall from stored informa- | 


tion we might find: Plato’s explanation of 
war and militarism as products of the rise 
of specialization and the division of labor 
in the economy and society of a country, 
Machiavelli’s advice on how to deal with 
conquered peoples, the Manchester School's 
Utopia of a warless world of interdepend- 
ence and mutual understanding built from 
the practices of free trade, Lenin’s doctrine 
that war and imperialism are the necessary 
phenomena belonging to the last stage of 
capitalism, Kennan’s tactic of patience and 
delay in foreign affairs until the incipient 
internal collapse of the Soviet Russian re- 


gime should take place, the frustration-ag- | 


gression hypothesis of the sources of social 


and international conflict, Gandhi’s non-vio- 4 
lence teachings being carried now into dis- | 
cussions of disarmament techniques, the | 


traditional Chinese and Japanese images of 
international relations cast in the mold of 
hierarchy as experienced in the authority 
and loyalty patterns of the family, Rostow’s 
notion of the “take-off” stage of economic 
development, Amster’s original formulation 
of the mechanisms of mutual deterrence un- 
der thermonuclear conditions, and the teach- 
ings of Christ—or Asoka, or Schweitzer—ex- 
tended through the ideals of love, altruism, 
and self-subordination to the reform of 
man’s relations to man. 

The listing could go on and on to illus- 
trate that the accumulation of the interpre- 
tations of the Is and the Ought relevant to 
understanding and explaining international 
relations is very large. It is also evident that 
these vast resources of ready-to-use mean- 
ings have an immense variety. The differ- 
ences in Kennan’s and Gandhi’s “policy 
prescriptions”—of what ought to be done in 
real-life situations—are obvious and do not 
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require comment. In the great crowd of 
ideas that are at our disposal when we set 
out to assign meanings to some series of 
tangled events—for illustration, we might 
think of the recent relationships of the 
French and the Algerians—are explanatory 
concepts as broad as the idea of national 
self-determination and as narrow and time- 
bound as the sea-wall notion of empire: if 
a nationalist uprising is allowed to succeed 
in one part of the empire, that will be the 
signal for new troubles and renewed na- 
tionalist disturbances elsewhere. Mixed to- 
gether in the pool of existing concepts bear- 
ing on international relations are pessimis- 
tic and optimistic doctrines; individual-cen- 
tered and group-centered conceptualiza- 
tions; “truth assertions” of the most varied 
kinds about the nature, the sources, and the 
workings of motives; numerous notions 
about forces, influences, and factors in the 
relations among states and peoples; and 
such partially obscured philosophical as- 
sumptions as those noted by Arnold Wolfers 
in his remarks on the Anglo-American faith 
in the human ability to control international 
relations contrasted with the Continental be- 
lief in the necessity to submit to and en- 
dure the consequences of forces in interna- 
tional relations beyond men’s control. 

Is there anything that can be done with 
this extensive agglomeration of idea, 
thought, doctrine, concept, and interpreta- 





11 The alternate forms are given by Wolfers 
(61, pp. xix-xxii) as the “philosophy of choice” 
and the “philosophy of necessity.” An illustra- 
tive statement of the philosophy of choice and 
its particular bearing on a basic subject of in- 
ternational relations is made by Claude (10, 
p. 14): “International organization has been 
built, consciously or not, upon the assumption 
that nations are not prisoners of destiny but 
reasonably free agents. Its theory is that the 
relationships of states can be modified, even 
while the present system remains unchanged 
in its fundamentals.” 
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tion to make it serve better the systematic 
study of international relations? Should some 
method of control exist so that we could 
quickly determine whether or not the “new- 
est and latest” explanations of international 
phenomena are merely restatements ‘of old 
and well-explored concepts? Or would it be 
wiser to cast out the entire lot according to 
the judgment that such “folklore” is subsci- 
entific and, therefore, not to be trusted in a 
framework of reliable knowledge? Would it 
not be better to start anew with controlled 
observations of international behavior and 
to derive from these results only the gen- 
eralizations that are genuinely confirmable? 

The answers appear to have already been 
given to this line of questioning. The pro- 
fessional students of international relations 
are not inclined in the least to turn their 
backs on the past and to renounce the 
knowledge and wisdom found in history. 
No possibility exists to begin again with a 
clean slate. Instead, there is an emerging 
synthetic discipline built on intellectual con- 
tributions, past and current, from a number 
of other fields of knowledge. This discipline 
cannot be expected to become competent 
if its practitioners cannot solve the prob- 
lem of how they will select and order the 
ideas and meanings they have borrowed, 
however. International relations must be 
only a special field dealing with only a sec- 
tor of the total of social reality, Hence it 
must have built into it the ability to dis- 
criminate between what it can use and what 
it cannot. Since the study of international 
relations must consist of a selective mixture 
of old and new materials—both data and 
concepts—there must also be standards of 
judgment accepted and respected by the 
students of the field. But these standards, as 
was noted above, are precisely what we 
lack. There is no unified theory; there is no 
general acceptance of any broad approach 
or of any discriminating generalized expla- 
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nation which would tell us how to pick and 
choose. 

It is a Theory question to ask how we 
may escape from such an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. It is, in fact, a first-priority 
task of the Theory of international relations 
to attack a dilemma which would require 
at the moment either an authoritative state- 
ment, in the name of the profession, of the 
scope and competency of the study of in- 
ternational relations or a prolonged wait in 
limbo for the appearance of a convincing 
general theory. What can be done that is 
not already being done adequately and 
sufficiently? 

Two mutually reinforcing kinds of activi- 
ties would nurture and promote the emer- 
gence of an emerging discipline. Both ac- 
tivities belong in the category here char- 
acterized as subject Theory. The first rec- 
ommendation is that we, as a whole pro- 
fession engaged in writing, editing, review- 
ing, advising, training, and teaching, great- 
ly increase the quality of our critical eval- 
uations of the thought in the study of in- 
ternational relations. The second proposal 
is that a system of classification for the 
propositions, truth assertions, interpreta- 
tions, and theories which purport to explain 
the phenomena of international relations be 
developed. 

The need for intelligent criticism is com- 
mon to every organized academic field. The 
study of international relations presently is 
in a peculiar position of having the ad- 
vantage of sound criticism in all aspects ex- 
cept the ones most vital to its develop- 
ment. Without special bidding, the econo- 
mists, historians, sociologists, and other spe- 
cialists evaluate the works on international 
relations in terms of the standards, interests, 
and needs of their own disciplines. But, on 
the other side, the specialist in international 
relations usually neglects to direct his at- 
tention to how a new study does or does 
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not contribute to his own discipline. The 
historian will concentrate on the value of 
the historical content of a research report 
or a new study which lies somewhat out. | 
side the normal range of historical writing, | 
He will consider whether or not something ' 
has been added to the historian’s under. | 
standing and knowledge, and, usually, if his | 
evaluation is in the form of a review, he } 
will make a specific judgment on the worth | 
of the study as history. Ordinarily, the in- 
ternational relations student will approach | 
a book on diplomatic history (let us say) 
in its own frame of reference as history and 
will ignore largely the question of its spe- 
cific contribution, if any, to a discipline of | 
international relations. The practice of neg- | 
lecting the conceptual aspect—the theoreti- | 
cal component of international relations—is | 
easy to document. Because the point may 
be misunderstood, if for no other reason 
than that it has been discussed but little, a 
specific illustration will be given. 

Henry Kissinger is a well-known younger 
scholar in the field of international rela- 
tions. His most prominent work to date is 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (27) 
—presumably, a title as central to the dis- 
cipline of international relations as anyone 
can imagine. The place to which we nat- 
urally turn for an evaluation of such a 
work, in the terms of our own field, is World 
Politics because of the extensive review es- 
says that appear in that journal. William 
W. Kaufmann contributed the World Pol- 
itics review of Kissinger’s book (25). We 





anticipate, as a matter of course, a full criti- | 


cism of Kissinger’s book as either a major 
or a minor contribution to our field of 
knowledge. 

Now Kaufmann’s review is nothing if it 
is not severe and searching. If we were 
students, primarily of military affairs or even 
military staff officers, we would find Kauf- 
mann’s observations of great interest and 
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relevance. It is a fine review for civilian 
observers as well. But that is just the point. 
Kaufmann has just one sentence in a long 
essay showing that he is aware of the field 
and its students: “This terrible revolution 
[the advent of nuclear weapons] and the 
constant effort somehow to come to terms 
with it have left their mark on the students 
of international relations as well” (25, p. 
579). That is all. We do not even find out 


| what the “mark” is or what it portends. 
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Kaufmann, one may be sure, would argue 
that the orientation of his entire discussion 
provides an implicit and obvious connection 
with the interests shared among most if not 
all students of contemporary international 
relations. But can the matter be left at the 


' implicit level? Is the connection so obvious? 
' This writer thinks not; such subjects as mil- 





itary policy and military technology belong 
to a well-rooted discipline of military sci- 
ence and have their own functions within 


_ that field, both practical and intellectual. 


But the bearings, the relationships, and the 
contributions of these subjects in the study 
of international relations are far from being 
identified, placed, and determined. Why 
does a member of the discipline as metic- 
ulous and thoroughgoing as Kaufmann fail 
to treat the theoretical underpinnings of 
Kissinger’s work? Clearly, Kaufmann is one 
of the subject-matter-centered specialists. It 
is a fair guess that it did not occur to him 
to consider the basic assumptions and the- 
ories underlying Kissinger’s analysis, al- 
though this might be done readily in con- 
nection with Kissinger’s previous work (26). 
Just where and how the studies of military 
strategy and policy connect with a body of 
principles of international behavior would 
be a central concern of a critic interested 
first of all in the discipline of international 
relations. 

We, in international relations, have not 
developed sufficiently our critical skills in 
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the handling and evaluation of the concep- 
tual materials which are used in attempts 
to explain phenomena in the particular, 
peculiar frames of reference at the root of 
the discipline. The habit of looking at any 
new work and of asking, as do the historians 
and economists for their respective fields, 
“What exactly does this contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge of the field?” 
needs reinforcing. There are exceptions, of 
course, In the same issue of World Politics, 
a few pages beyond Kaufmann’s review of 
Kissinger, there is another essay by Emst 
Haas (17) that asks the question and seeks 
the answers with respect to the theoretical 
and systematic contributions of several 
books to the knowledge of an international 
relations subject, namely, international or- 
ganization. Haas is one of the few scholars 
in the field today who has systematically 
sharpened his critical skills as a theorist of 
international relations. 

In the end, it may be necessary to rec- 
ognize and develop a new specialization. 
Perhaps, we need even now a number of 
“full-time” theorists who will provide a 
steady supply of theoretical analyses and 
criticisms of the work contributing to the 
discipline. 

A chief cause for the relative lack of 
competent theoretical criticism was noted 
above. In a sense, we do not know enough 
about the general “mission” of the study of 
international relations to determine what 
contributes to it. Given all the existing cir- 
cumstances, the progress that can be made 
most immediately may come best from the 
building of inventories and classifications. 
This may appear to be humble work. It 
may seem that a call for a comprehensive 
classification scheme conceals a secret yearn- 
ing for a new Summa theologiae—and a 
demand for intellectual closure—or, on the 
other hand, it may be taken as a further 


indication of the way the searchers for em- 
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pirical theory sublimate their drives when 
they begin to find out that they cannot do 
what their programmatic declarations have 
specified (23, p. 94). There is a simpler 
and more practical viewpoint. By efforts 
toward the building and filling-out of in- 
ventories and taxonomies, some steps can 
be taken toward correcting the paralyzing 
relativism which makes every debated is- 
sue of Theory merely a matter of personal 
preference or private belief. International 
relations takes in a span of subject matter 
too broad to be strait-jacketed within one 
simple set of organizing concepts or be- 
liefs which somebody decrees shall be ac- 
cepted. “Multiple realities multiply per- 
ceived” is the belief that most appropriate- 
ly applies to a classification of ideas and 
meanings of this field. 

There is, then, a task of taking inventory 
and classifying the meanings that are em- 
ployed. Surprisingly little energy has been 
invested so far in these enterprises, but 
what work there is has been recognized and 
used. Frank Russell’s pioneering effort, The- 
ories of International Relations (46), is to 
be noted. The two-volume Study of War 
(64) stands as a monument of inventory 
and classification not only for its central 
subject but also for international politics in 
general. The advent of the nuclear-missile 
age calls mainly for additions to that great 
work. Quincy Wright’s A Study of Interna- 
tional Relations (63) has turned out to be 
most useful as a textbook and seminar guide 
because it is an encyclopedic review of the 
ingredients of international relations and 
their combinations in various conceptual 
frameworks. There are, of course, some val- 
uable inventories for special subjects, such 
as Klaus Knorr’s Briiish Colonial Theories 
(28). The collection of readings done by 
Arnold Wolfers and Laurence Martin stands 
out, on the other hand, as a contribution, 
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in part, because there are so few other 

available resources of related character.1? 
And, on the horizon of work in progress, 

there is much too little to report. Myres 


McDougal proposes an analysis of the con- | 


cepts of “the diverse systems of public 
order” in the contemporary world (37). 
Other inventory projects for international 
law are afoot also. The International Rela- 
tions Program of Northwestern University 
and Denis Sullivan are preparing a “prop- 
ositional inventory” of the general meaning 
statements found in the introductory text- 
books on international politics. There is 
nothing in being or even planned such as 
the study of the fundamental ideas and 
conceptual structures of basic sociology that 
Hornell Hart has been doing for that dis- 
cipline. We need examinations and studies 
which would make explicit and available the 
intellectual content that is applied to the 
data of reported events. 

Elsewhere, this writer has attempted to 
review some of the problems of classifica- 
tion (36) in international relations and to 
make a few suggestions regarding the de- 
velopment of classification systems (35). 
The rationalization of these interests stems 
from the strategic idea that order and co- 
herence in the study of international rela- 
tions can come more from attention to the 
“control point” where interpretations and 
meanings are gathered, criticized, analyzed, 
and constructed into systems than from in- 
specting the stream of concrete data. Initial 
attention should be given to the present 
means of classification and discrimination. 





12 The authors note: “If specialists in inter- 
national politics with rare exceptions have neg- 
lected political theory, the political theorists in 
turn, departing from older tradition, have paid 
little attention to what the thinkers of the past 
—Machiavelli not always excepted—have had 
to say on international relations” (61, p. ix). 
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How do we categorize and classify at the 
present time? 

There are two levels of categories in 
common use. The first was mentioned 
above: international politics, international 
economics, international law, and interna- 
tional organization, along with outriders of 
more dubious or uncertain status—foreign- 
policy analysis, international communica- 
tions, military policy, decision-making anal- 
ysis, institutional studies, world law, com- 
parative foreign policy, intercultural rela- 
tions, international economic development, 
etc. This is a first order of discrimination 
for the “object-slabs” of the field. When 
one pushes on to a second level of greater 
particularity, there is found a large and 
somewhat indeterminate collection of re- 
search interests and teaching topics. No 
attempt will be made here to catalogue this 
content; a few items among many may be 
mentioned to indicate the type of classifica- 
tion that is used: the state system, nation- 
alism, imperialism, the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, world federation, economic in- 
tegration, balance of payments, geographi- 
cal factors in world affairs, diplomacy, col- 
lective security, national character, ideolog- 
ical factors, major problems of international 
politics, etc. 

At this second level of classification it is 
not so much the case that each item is iso- 
lated in its separate category as it is that 
the conceptual connection between items 
is loose and uncertain. Fred Sondermann’s 
note on the “box-car” approach to the 
coupling of topics in some textbooks re- 
flects the point nicely (54, p. 102). Our 
main stock in trade happens to be such 
categorized items which we usually recog- 
nize as more or less “standard topics.” In 
addition, we commonly utilize another clas- 
sification device to lower further the level 
of generality of concepts and encompassed 


data. It is the simple gridwork of time- 
place distinctions (36, p. 226). 

This is about the extent of the classifica- 
tion structure for the over-all content of 
international relations. The first improve- 
ment toward greater precision, closer in- 
tegration, and increased utility for this 
structure of classification would be an addi- 
tion at the first level of a major category 
called international relations theory. Sub- 
categories may be named, in the perspec- 
tive of this paper, according to the main 
functions already noted: (a) criticism of 
concept formation and concept applications; 
(b) collection, co-ordination, and classifica- 
tion of the whole body of interpretative and 
meaningful ideas used in the subject, past 
and present; (c) creation of normative 
structures; and (d) discovery and formula- 
tion of empirical conceptual schemes, mod- 
els, and partial theories. These four divi- 
sions of international relations theory in- 
clude what was called subject-Theory and 
subject-matter theories for the Backward 
Look and the Forward Step. 

To propose an addition to the structure 
of classification is one thing; to consider a 
modification of the structure itself is quite 
another. It must be admitted at the outset 
that any plan for overhauling the mental 
processes and habits of categorization in 
the minds of the participants in an intel- 
lectual enterprise as large as the study of 
international relations is unrealistic. A car- 
dinal principle may as well be set forth: if 
we are going anywhere new, we shall start, 
certainly, from where we are. The two lev- 
els of categories are going to remain very 
much as they are now in actual practice. 

The addition of a major item—interna- 
tional relations theory—on the first level has 
been proposed. There remains to be sug- 
gested one further addition of a classifica- 
tion scheme between the two existing lev- 
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els. That is to say, we need to build a cer- 
tain type of discrimination lying between 
general subjects and specific topics and in 
such a manner that the intermediate clas- 
sification extends to both of the existing sets 
of categories. Why such an addition is 
needed and also why international relations 
studies face a special problem in this re- 
gard require an explanation. 

Most social scientists have now become 
familiar enough with semantic principles to 
be conscious of the differences of function 
of general and specific statements. That the 
object-referents of signs and symbols ought 
to be kept in mind is a kind of ordinary 
working formula. Thus the level of gen- 
erality of a given sentence is a matter that 
we work out with little difficulty. Which is 
the more general of two statements: (a) 
“As soon as the Russian mobilization was 
ordered in 1914, World War I became vir- 
tually inevitable” and (b) “The mainte- 
nance of peace in international relations de- 
pends on the abilities of the major states 
to wage a war” is an easy question to an- 
swer. The Russian mobilization statement is 
specific because we can fix the when, the 
where, and the who of the situation. The 
para bellum assertion, on the other hand, is 
highly generalized. 

Is one of the two types “better” than the 
other? From the standpoint of methodology, 
there are two answers. The first is the ob- 
servation that which is “better” depends on 
the use in the same way that a scalpel is 
better for surgery than a bulldozer, but the 
latter is better than any scalpel for moving 
mountains. The second answer notes that 
in the social sciences one type of statement 
can be made complementary to the other 
so that their relationship becomes a mutual- 
ly reinforcing one. The goal is to get the 
two types of propositions to work together 
so that additional “true” specific statements 
(ideally, products of minimum inference 
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drawn from direct observations) build in- 


creasing confidence that the general, cov- F 


ering statement is “true.” 


Now, what has just been stated is noth- | 


ing more than a copybook rule about the 
method of systematic generalization. It re- 


fers to a normal procedure in empirical | 









ale 


theory-building. The important considera- | 


tion, however, is the difficulty of choice 
between two routes of generalization from 
the particular to the general. Other social 
sciences may face this problem, but it is, 
apparently, more crucial in international re- 
lations than in other fields. The choice is 
between a “culturally rooted” mode and a 
“supracultural” mode of generalizing state- 
ments about international behavior. The 
conceptual orientation of the generalizer 
may be such that his structure of explana- 
tions is intended to apply only to the ac- 
tions of a certain group of culture-sharing 
people. Or it may be such as to imply that 
the generalized meanings are meant to ap- 
ply to all men because of a facet of human 
nature or because a certain item or trait is 
common to all cultures or has spread and 
become common in all cultures. These 
choices are not merely preferences for high- 
er or lower levels of maximum generality. 
The distinction being drawn for the purpose 
of indicating the need for a further classi- 
fication of concepts can be shown best from 
the two statements about war. 

If I should assert: “As soon as the Rus- 
sian mobilization was ordered in 1914, 
World War I became virtually inevitable,” 
the significance of my statement depends 
on references to other meanings I have 
not included. Do these other references— 
whether more general or more specific— 
pertain to characteristics, or situations, or 
previous experiences of the Russians, and, 
in this instance, of the neighboring Aus- 
trians and Germans? Is my focus, in other 
words, being held to the level of meanings 
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about how Russians act and Austrians act 
and Germans act, either separately or all 
together? Or is it the case that, in making 
the assertion about Russian mobilization, my 
frame of reference was adjusted to regulari- 
ties in international behavior which hold, 
presumably, without regard to cultures and 
nationalities? Do I intend, in other words, 
to say that the Russian mobilization in 1914 
illustrates that, whenever the war plans of 
states belonging to opposing coalitions reach 
a certain stage of development, the infor- 
mation that one war plan is being put into 
action will automatically activate others? 
The two structures of generalization are 
quite different and involve different modes 
of organizing knowledge. 

In order to remove any notion that it is 
only the degree of generality that is in- 
volved, let us consider the possible alternate 
references of the other statement: “The 
maintenance of peace in international rela- 
tions depends on the abilities of the major 
states to wage a war.” The frame of refer- 
ence may differ, as in the preceding case. 
I may mean that it is a human character- 
istic in any individual and any group to 
fear being hurt, so that mutual military 
threats cause all parties to retreat from sit- 
uations which are known to lead to organ- 
ized physical violence. The possibility is, 
however, that I have in mind the particular 
historical-cultural state of affairs of the pe- 
riod since 1954 in which the Russians and 
the Americans not only share the means 
for waging highly effective war with nu- 
clear weapons but also have developed, in 
each country, a “cultural trait” of believing 
that the presence of the new military power 
“deters” to the point of preventing any out- 
break of war between the two states. Let it 
be noted from these illustrations that being 
very specific with regard to historical fact 
does not, alone, clear up the problem.'% 

There are, as the preceding exercise 
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seeks to demonstrate, alternate modes of 
generalization—one that is rooted in par- 
ticular cultures and another that is above 
cultures or supracultural. Confusion arises 
in theory from the failure to make explicit 
the mode that is employed. It would be 
sensible to clear up some of the ambiguity 
and the misunderstanding in our profes- 
sional discourse by becoming aware of the 
problem of references to other, related 
propositions. The matter is important 
enough so that the systematic arranging of 
theories and propositions according to their 
types—either culturally rooted or supracul- 
tural—is warranted. The situation reduces 
to this: we are sensitized to semantic prob- 
lems of the links between symbols and ob- 
jects, but, in a field where there are at 
least two major possibilities in the mode of 
explanation, we have been too little aware 
of the syntactical problems which concern 
the links of symbols to other symbols. This 
shortcoming indicates the need for correc- 
tion, and the habitual use of separate cate- 
gories for the two modes would do some- 
thing to rectify the situation. 

One additional circumstance in the study 
of international relations creates a special 
problem. From time to time the problem 
has been brought to the surface. In the 
Prague meetings of 1938, for example, Lud- 
wik Ehrlich declared: 


Is the study of international relations the 
study of world affairs?—and my answer to this 
first part of the question is in the affirmative— 
or is it the study of relations between States? 
On that point also my answer is: Yes. I be- 


13 Some may find that the distinction being 
made is too delicate. The writer may be guilty 
of a foible; on the other hand, how often do 
most of us try to “prove” generalizations by 
citing specific events of history (low level of 
generality) but without considering whether 
these events purport to demonstrate “cultural” 
or “universal” regularities? 
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lieve, in fact, that the question presents itself 
under those two aspects [66, p. 238]. 


In 1954 Richard Snyder wrote: 


There seem to be only two ways of scien- 
tifically studying international politics: 1) the 
description and measurement of interaction; and 
2) decision-making—the formulation and exe- 
cution of policy. Interactign patterns can be 
studied by themselves without reference to de- 
cision-making except that the “why” of the 
patterns cannot be answered [53, p. 43]. 


In 1957 Fred Sondermann remarked: 


A review of these four textbooks emphasizes 
one pressing need: students of international re- 
lations should become more precise about the 
nature of the difference between foreign policy 
and international relations. . . . 

One must start with the assumption that 
“foreign policy” and “international relations” 
are not identical (hence two different terms); 
although they are more often than not treated 
as if they were synonymous and many texts in 
international relations turn out to be texts on 
the making of foreign policy [54, p. 108]. 

These comments, in different ways, get 
at the problem of the perspective of the 
observer. It is difficult to say how much 
bitter controversy has arisen from the lack 
of a common understanding that there are 
two or three fundamental ways of looking 
at the phenomena of international relations, 
but there has been much, certainly. These 
different ways are closely related because 
all of them focus on the same general 
range of subject matter, and they consti- 
tute only a division of labor built from dif- 
ferent emphases. For these reasons there 
should be a minimum of confusion on which 
is which. Conscious use of classification 
serves this purpose. 

One perspective may be called the “actor 
focus”; Harold Sprout refers to it as “policy 
analysis."!4 The actor focus causes inter- 
national relations to be considered, as a 
whole, as the sum and product of all the 
policies pursued by the separate actors—be 
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they states, economies, nations, or other en- 
tities that may be designated. Attention is 
drawn to those who make decisions in the 
name of the collectivity called the “actor,” 
what the decision-makers decide to do, how 
the decision-makers for other actors re- 
spond, and what is decided next. 

Theory and research in the “actor focus” 
tend to concentrate, very properly, on the 
processes that occur within each “actor” 
and that feed into the making of decisions, 
The “natural logic” that ends-means analy- 
ses are the best methods for studying inter- 
national relations appeals to the student 
habituated to the use of the actor focus. 
Studies carried on for the purpose of di- 
recting or correcting a country’s foreign 
policy fall easily into this perspective, and 
“policy science” carries a heavy emphasis 
in the same direction. 

The “interaction focus” draws on quite 
different interests and procedures. Its dev- 
otees are unlikely to be interested cen- 
trally in policy problems mainly because 
they take an “outside” viewing position. 
Equilibrium analysis makes more sense than 
ends-means analysis to the student of inter- 
action patterns, and the normative problem 
connected with identifying goals and pur- 
poses may become subordinated. Or, if this 
is not the case, the normatively inclined 
theorist has a wide canvas upon which to 
paint in the lines of the ideal patterns of 
international relationships. Pattern and con- 


14 Sprout’s assessment of the most basic per- 
spectives for the study of international rela- 
tions is not unlike the descriptions in this essay 
but with a difference that Sprout holds closely 
to his concern with statecraft, while I see 
statecraft as one among several other phenom- 
ena of equal or comparable importance to the 
study of international relations. Sprout writes 
(55, p. 9): “Basic research clusters mainly 
around three foci: (1) foreign policy analysis, 
(2) capability analysis, and (3) international 
system analysis.” 
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figuration in the relationships, themselves, 
are main objects of attention. The perspec- 
tive of interaction comes “naturally” to stu- 
dents who are attracted by problems of 
form and flow and of related questions of 
fluctuation and change. 

Snyder suggests that the interaction ap- 
proach cannot answer the “why” questions. 
This writer suggests that he may be mis- 
taken in part; an interaction inquiry will 
be unable to answer the same questions as 
decision-making, but the patterns of inter- 
national interaction are open to causal ex- 
planations through the consideration of pat- 
terned conditions and characteristics inher- 
ing in the various actors. It is this lead that 
is followed theoretically in considering the 
differing impact of highly “modernized” na- 
tion-actors and “emerging” nation-actors on 
the patterns of international interactions 
(33; 86, pp. 241-46). The studies of social 
modernization are progressing so rapidly 
that the opportunity to consider empirical- 
ly the question of this impact on the flows 
of international interaction increases almost 
daily. 

The difficulty created by the failure to 
discriminate between the actor focus and 
the interaction focus is demonstrated most 
vividly when two men undertake a collab- 
orative task and are unaware that one con- 
ceives the field in one perspective and the 
other in the other. Until the discovery of 
the differences in basic outlook occurs, 
nothing seems to go right. What one sees 
the other cannot; what is highly significant 
to one appears inconsequential to the other; 
and the procedures and analytic operations 
of one will seem dead wrong to the other. 
In the resolution of the problem the fol- 
lower of the actor-focus approach will be 
likely to hold stubbornly to one last objec- 
tion. He cannot see how the interaction 
viewpoint can be maintained in light of the 
fact that there is no place for international 
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interaction to occur except within the ex- 
perience of the actor. What is the location 
of the interaction? This is a false difficulty. 
It may be disposed of by the consideration 
of a direct analogy. The location is in ab- 
stract space in the same way that the 
“business cycle,” with its patterns and 
characteristics, has a “place” to occupy de- 
spite the fact that the actual experience 
from which it is derived is distributed 
among numerous actors—investors, produc- 
ers, consumers, etc. 

The actor focus and the interaction focus 
on international relations are distinct per- 
spectives, and the one may turn out to be 
as useful as the other to the field. A third 
focus has been identified, particularly well, 
by Harold Sprout (55, pp. 9-10 and 15). 
He calls it “capability analysis,” and, de- 
spite his reasonable objections to the term 
(56, p. 11), it still seems preferable to 
designate it as the “environmental focus.” 
In the discussion of the principles. of gen- 
eral systems, it will become apparent why 
“environment” is regarded here as the more 
fitting word. 

Some phenomena bearing on or influenc- 
ing international behavior represent passive 
or constant factors. These serve purposes 
something like raw materials from which 
international behavior is fashioned. At any 
given moment, there is a “potential”—ma- 
terial resources, brainpower, experience, in- 
fluence, technology, geographical space and 
location, and other such resources—drawn 
upon in the carrying-on of international re- 
lations. There are limits to these “raw ma- 
terials,” so that action in international af- 
fairs is restricted by their relative avail- 
ability and abundance. Napoleon could not 
draw heavily enough on his potential to win 
his Russian campaign. Between 1945 and 
1949 the United States did not muster suf- 
ficient resources from its potential to pre- 
vent the Communist seizure of power in 
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China, In many instances, it can be estab- 
lished, after the fact, either that the actor 
did not perceive the limits of his available 
capability and, consequently, overcommitted 
himself in interaction or that the actor 
failed to recognize the existence of some 
important potential and suffered losses or 
disadvantages from oversight, misconcep- 
tion, or ignorance. 

By recalling the two modes of explana- 
tion—culturally rooted and supracultural— 
we can now relate these two modes to the 
category of the “environmental focus.” A 
division may be made between the theories, 
propositions, and empirical findings of the 
environment of the international system 
(which includes its actors and their inter- 
actions) according to whether they refer to 
a culturally mediated potential or to the 
potential wholly determined in the “works 
of nature” and therefore “supracultural.” 
As an illustration of the culturally mediated 
potential, a government, having failed to 
organize sufficient military transport, may 
find that it cannot take the police action it 
desires to support some six thousand miles 
beyond its own territory. Limits are im- 
posed on the action it would otherwise un- 
dertake. Various examples of limits arising 
from the state of nature run to the type of 
the impossibility for a man to be in two 
places at the same time or to the inability 
to build agriculture in a desert because of 
the lack of water. 

Some conceptual clarification and, per- 
haps, a marked improvement in our the- 
orizing would result if the practice of clas- 
sifying international relations ideas in the 
terms of the specifications of the last few 
pages should become common. It was sug- 
gested above that a classification frame- 
work, intermediate between the subject 
names and the particular topics, should be 
built. For purposes of reference and inven- 
tory, we could place the theoretical mate- 
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rials already accumulated in this six-cate- ; 








gory structure: 
actor focus interaction fo- | environmental 
culturally cus focus 
rooted mode | culturally culturally 
rooted mode rooted mode 
actor focus interaction fo- | environmental 
cus focus 
supracultural | supracultural | supracultural 
mode mode mode 

















No classification scheme sorts perfectly — 
all the elements that are brought to it. The | 
argument is only that the theoretical mate- | 


rials at hand for international relations are 
not sufficiently sorted and arranged by the 
customary classifications now existing for 
the field. The suggestion of the six-category 
scheme is offered in the hope that it may 
be useful in reducing some of the concep- 
tual confusion now encountered and in in- 
creasing the utility of the bodies and ele- 
ments of theory now in being. 


Still greater gains would come to the dis- | 
cipline, not only in co-ordinating the pres- | 


ent store of ideas but also in stimulating 


new formulations, if there were available a — 


large neutral framework which would ac- 
commodate modes, foci, subjects, and topics 


along with numerous conceptual schemes | 


and islands of theory. The attractiveness of 
the principles of “general systems” lies in 
this direction. It was a preoccupation with 
the broad problem of an emerging synthetic 


: 


: 


discipline which is obliged to borrow and | 
adapt materials from many fields of knowl- | 
edge that first kindled this writer's interest | 
some half-dozen years ago in the possible | 
applications of “general systems” to inter- | 


national relations. 


Since then, others have also seen these | 
possibilities, so that the term “system the- | 


ory” has attained a degree of familiarity 


among the students of international rela- | 


tions. It has become evident, too, that mis- 
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understandings and misconceptions have 
grown, apparently because the breadth and 
variety of the possible applications have not 
been realized. Mainly, for the reason that 
many translations of general systems prin- 
ciples to the field constitute some good 
clues to the solutions of problems of theory 
construction in international relations, this 
paper concludes with a brief description of 
some of the ideas of general systems, 


Contributions from the Systems 
Approach 


The term “system” appears frequently in 
everyday discourse. An assertion that there 
is a “systems approach” to international re- 
lations would convey, therefore, some in- 
formation to most individuals. It would ap- 
pear to throw no new light on the problems 
of international relations study, however. 
The usual definition says that a “system” is 
an assembly of parts in a working whole. 
From this we might derive the unexciting 
observations that (a) nations (parts or en- 
tities) exist and (b) nations interact (parts 
operate in ensemble; entities take action 
and are acted upon). This strikes us with 
the force of truth—obvious truth. 

If further support of the idea is needed, 
we may consider a statement about systems 
by Kenneth Boulding: 

Whatever is not chaos, is system, and wher- 
ever there is system, there can be knowledge. 
Wherever there is subjective knowledge—what 
I have elsewhere called an image—there are 
expectations. . . . Where expectations are per- 
sistently fulfilled, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the image on which they are based is 
“true” in the sense that it represents knowl- 


edge of a system of which the knower is a 
part, or which the knower can observe [8, p- 1). 


Most of us would not object to these 
thoughts; we believe that, no matter how 
complex they are, international relationships 
have a degree of orderliness and regularity 
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as well as a patterning in our apperceptions 
to the extent that our expectations are fre- 
quently fulfilled. We are not utterly and 
endlessly astonished or mystified by each 
new turn of the events of international af- 
fairs. There is some knowledge of the work- 
ings of the international system. What more 
is there to be said? 

General systems principles are something 
more. Whenever phenomena are encoun- 
tered which have unmistakable characteris- 
tics of complex organization, these princi- 
ples become relevant. They are a guide to 
a form for the construction of the problem. 
The form develops in consideration of the 
following: We are aware that we face a sit- 
uation of organized complexity, and we want 
to study and understand how the com- 
plexity “works.” We have already found 
that any one factor, or influence, or trait 
isolated from the situation cannot be fol- 
lowed satisfactorily from beginning to end 
to account for what is going on because 
we see that this single element is a part of 
a crowd of other elements, flowing together, 
emerging, combining, recombining, chang- 
ing, growing, and, in general, going through 
processes. We are in the position of being 
unable to determine what the single ele- 
ment does, relates to, and produces in the 
manifolds of combinations and interactions. 
There is little chance of maintaining a crisp 
separation of the parts. Furthermore, it is 
recognized that the single factor, influence, 
trait, or element is a simplification we have 
made in our minds, either conventionally or 
consciously, while, in fact, it is a complex 
organization itself, functioning in part in 
terms of its “inside” nature and in part ac- 
cording to the what, the where, and the 
when, of its associations and its interplay 
with other factors and elements. Finally 
comes the dawning awareness that the ordi- 
nary inspection of the organized complexity 
under study, the various intuitions, insights, 
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and hunches about how it operates, and the 
many judgments and evaluations about its 
nature and its effects all have resulted in 
some identification of the phenomenon as a 
whole but not in a satisfying explanation of 
the principles of its operations. 

The students of international relations 
can decide for themselves whether or not 
our efforts have taken us about this far. The 
general systems approach is, in any case, 
a “strategy of the next step.” 

The first step is a conscious recognition 
that the general form of the problem is not 
unique. The fact that physicists, biologists, 
economists, and psychologists, among others, 
are dealing with problems of organized 
complexity is not the crucial consideration. 
It is rather that the struggles with the par- 
ticular subject matters have yielded many 
ways of formulating plans of attack and that 
a number of features of these plans are of 
a common form. Let it be emphasized that 
it is the form alone that reappears in field 
after field. 

That form is a primary mental construc- 
tion which separates the phenomena being 
studied into two parts: a “system” and its 
“environment.” There are three basic ques- 
tions to be asked about “system” and “en- 
vironment.” 

1. What are the operating parts of the 
system (these parts are usually called “com- 
ponents”)—what do they do, how are they 
arranged, how are they co-ordinated, how 
do they fluctuate, change, or grow, and 
how are they replaced? 

2. What are the boundaries between the 
system and environment—what functions do 
the boundaries serve, how are they struc- 
tured, maintained, and changed? 

3. What is the character of the influence 
of the environment on the system and of 
the system on the environment—how do 
these two hypothecated complexes interact? 

The third question can be turned into the 
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first by a controlled reidentification of “the 
system.” This is important and, among other 
things, carries us back to the earlier discus- 
sion of the “actor focus” and the “interac- 
tion focus.” Let us take an “interaction 
focus” for a moment by thinking of an “in- 
ternational system” made up of the rela- 
tionships of State A and State B. Under 
question No. 1, we may search for and 
find the constituting parts for both A and 
B which are the components of the system. 
We identify for A its parts called a,, do, ds, 

. , a, and for B the parts b,, bo, bs, .. . , 
b,. By doing this, we hope to find out about 
how and why A and B operate and perform 
the way they do in the system, and under 
question No. 2, how they are maintained 
within boundaries which separate their op- 
erations and performances from everything 
else in the world. In question No. 3, we 
should like to know, however, what in the 


world directly influences and is influenced | 


by the workings of the system A = B. 

Now, shift the perspective and redefine 
the system: State A, now, is a system exist- 
ing in the international environment—we 
know that this is a fact by experience and 
common sense. We now have an “actor 
focus,” and question No. 1 applies: system 
A has components 4}, do, dg, . . . , 4, which, 
if we knew all about them, and precisely, 
would explain part of the workings of A. 
Question No. 2, when answered, will tell 
us just where system A “is,” and question 
No. 8, under which we now find B along 
with some C’s, D’s, E’s, . . . , directs us to 
the rest of what we need to know in order 
to tell how and why system A operates, In 
a different perspective, then, question No. 
3 of the “actor focus” guides us to an ex- 
amination, probably less precise but more 
extensive, of the materials appearing under 
question No. 1 of the “interaction focus.” 
The same possibilities of redefinition exist 
for an “environmental” focus and, we can 
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see, in the strategy of general systems, a 
rationale and relationship for the three per- 
spectives of actor, interaction, and environ- 
ment which were treated in the preceding 
section of this paper. 

Since the workers in many other fields 
also face the problems of organized com- 
plexity and also attack these problems with 
the same three basic questions related to 
system and environment, there is an op- 
portunity to learn from them and to carry 
out, perhaps, some selective “borrowing.” 
Where the nature of the subject matter has 
permitted more thorough applications of 
the form, there may lie useful clues and 
leads. 

We are not sufficiently armed with this 
conceptualization of the systems form, how- 
ever, until we take into account certain 
other basic considerations, There are differ- 
ent orders of inquiry to be applied to the 
study of a complex system and its environ- 
ment. The system, being complex, needs to 
be investigated from a number of different 
angles and in various ways. Some investiga- 
tions must wait until others have been 
completed. An order of battle needs to be 
drawn up, in other words, and the different 
“orders of inquiry” are precisely the ele- 
ments used in that kind of planning. Ken- 
neth Boulding has provided a useful list of 
relevant “orders of inquiry:” 

frameworks 

clockworks 

control mechanisms 

self-maintaining structures 

genetic-societal structures 

image and “knowledge” structures 

individual human-symbol using structures 

social organization-symbolic structures 

transcendental structures [7, pp. 14-16] 


A list of this kind becomes significant 
only in the discussion which accompanies 
it. Not all of Boulding’s levels will be con- 
sidered here, since the immediate purpose 
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is only to illustrate the utility in recognizing 
and using such orders of inquiry. 

Let us consider the order of questions 
related to “frameworks.” In international re- 
lations we have long been preoccupied by 
framework questions and problems. We have 
sought to say what the state is, what na- 
tionalism is, and what specific patterns con- 
stitute diplomacy, imperialism, interests, 
power, international trade, conflict, the state 
system, co-operation, war, and peace. Know- 
ing that all these “things” are variable, sit- 
uational, and too complicated to be named 
in simple formulas, we have sought, never- 
theless, to fix them as entities and constella- 
tions. Complaints against anthropomorphi- 
zation, static analysis, and misplaced con- 
creteness have not deterred us, and, indeed, 
our store of systematic knowledge is mostly 
concentrated in such descriptions of “frame- 
works.” Identifying, locating, naming, and 
mapping are principal operations in frame- 
work inquiries. Boulding notes: 

The accurate description of these frame- 
works is the beginning of organized theoretical 
knowledge in almost any field, for without ac- 
curacy in this description of static relationships 
no accurate functional or dynamic theory is 
possible. Thus the Copernican revolution was 
really the discovery of a new static framework 
for the solar system which permitted a simpler 
description of its dynamics. 

(ii) The next level of systematic analysis is 
that of the simple dynamic system with pre- 
determined, necessary motions. This might be 
called the level of clockworks [7, p. 14]. 


The order of our questions at this second 
level of “clockworks” shares, with many 
other fields, a central interest in the mech- 
anisms of departure from and return to the 
state of equilibrium. What would we do in 
international relations without the explana- 
tions of the balance of power and the bal- 
ance of trade? Without these and other 
quasi-equilibrium concepts such as stimulus 
and response and the alternation of war 
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and peace in historical accounts, the study 
of international relations would lack, large- 
ly, a sense of movement and process, Yet 
the exploitation of more sophisticated types 
of equilibrium inquiry has not really begun 
in international relations. For example, we 
have little systematic work which places a 
number of fairly reliable and steady factors 
in a hypothetical equilibrium system and 
then intensively considers the probable ef- 
fects of some “wild” factor from the en- 
vironment on the working of the balance. 
With the change of level from “framework” 
to “clockwork,” it is quite apparent that the 
type of questions changes also. 

A change in the order of relevant ques- 
tions occurs, no less, in the shift to the mat- 
ter of control mechanisms. The ideas of 
communication theory, information theory, 
and cybernetics have been ignored or thrust 
aside by most students of international re- 
lations perhaps because the connection with 
many interesting questions in international 
relations has not been fully perceived. A 
veritable flood of theoretical and research 
problems concerning international behavior 
springs forth when attention is directed to 
control properties of systems. For example, 
the international political system is recog- 
nized, even on the roughest level of ap- 
proximation, as a very loosely articulated 
and integrated system. Is this an important 
control property in itself? A change or a 
stimulus in one part rarely travels through 
the whole structure. Yet, on occasion, a re- 
markably small and local “input” travels, 
amplifies, and reverberates through the en- 
tire structure. Two basic questions arise: 
What is the nature of the “guardians” of 
indifference (whatever they may be) which, 
most of the time, protects the stability and 
safety of the total system from disturbance 
and shock? This occurs in a way reminiscent 
of the control methods of a dynamite plant 
where each production and storage unit is 
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isolated from every other, reducing the 
danger of blowing up the entire site. There 
is, here, a passive control system which we 
know little about for international relations. 
On the other hand, the perturbation which 
spreads and grows proves that the system is 
not, in its fundamental organization, nearly 
as unintegrated as we usually suppose. This 
rare kind of disturbance may raise the level 
of irritability to a dangerous point. We may 
ask: What permits the amplification of a 
small disturbance? How does it break 
through the gatekeepers and guardians 
which, most often, are effective in maintain- 
ing general indifference or insensitivity? And 
what processes return the international sys- 
tem to its “normal” condition of apparent 
disjointedness? 

There is a general proposition which 
states that, the more complexly organized a 
system is, the greater will be the need for 
more numbers and kinds of control and 
system maintenance (57). Does this prop- 
osition make suggestions and raise questions 
about trends toward increasingly complex 
international relations and the concomitant 
requirements for more international control 
organizations? Are there self-generating in- 
fluences at work here? Is the United Na- 
tions a part of a feedback organization, 
and, if so, what types of transaction are 
corrected? 

Beyond the level of control mechanisms, 
let us consider briefly only the next to the 
last of Boulding’s categories—the symbolic 
awareness of social organization structure. 
Boulding’s evaluation of the problem is 
interesting: 

Beyond the second level [of clockworks] ade- 
quate theoretical models get scarcer. . . . 

Beyond the fourth level [of self-maintaining 
structures] it may be doubted whether we have 
as yet even the rudiments of theoretical sys- 
tems. . . . The kind of knowledge and skill 


that we have at the symbolic level is very dif- 
ferent from that which we have at lower lev- 
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els—it is like, shall we say, the “knowhow” of 
the gene as compared with the knowhow of 
the biologist. Nevertheless it is a real kind of 
knowledge and it is the source of the creative 
achievements of man as artist, writer, architect, 
and composer. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable uses of the 
above schemes is to prevent us from accepting 
as final a level of theoretical analysis which is 
below the level of the empirical world which 
we are investigating [7, pp. 16-17]. 

In the study of international relations, it 
is clear enough that the empirical world 
that we investigate is divisible in many use- 
ful ways into system, component, and en- 
vironment, but always we are dealing with 
symbol-using human beings who are self- 
conscious and, in this age, aware also of 
their social organizations not only within 
sight and sound but also in the distance. 
Not only that; these symbol-using beings 
anticipate the actions of others and trim 
their behavior accordingly. When it is dis- 
covered that the other is anticipating and 
trimming, this, too, becomes a basis for fur- 
ther changes in behavior. The future is 
foreseen. An increased ability (say, from 
scientific accomplishment) to see into the 
future enters into the mixture to change not 
only expectations but the future as well. 
Social science aspires to understand all this 
and in such a way that its way of knowing 
can be shown in public. International rela- 
tions has the responsibility to comprehend 
and explain a segment of the total social 
reality. 

Social science has proceeded far enough 
with problems of frameworks and clock- 
works to have created at least a professional 
awareness of the need to use numerous 
complementary concepts such as society, 
culture, and personality. We know enough 
now to know we shall not answer the “why” 
questions by single-aspect or single-factor 
analyses. Social sums are different from the 
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sums of the social parts,-and it is now 
commonplace to recognize the multifactor 
interactions in all social phenomena, In this 
connection it is encouraging to see that the 
study of international relations is not too 
far behind; some beginnings of international 
relations theory in this tier of complexity 
have been made, for example, in the recent 
inquiries into bargaining and strategy.1® 

In the perspective of general systems, in- 
ternational relations is seen as an organized 
complexity on a high human level, and, for 
understanding it, we have mostly the sim- 
plest of theoretical tools for the lower levels 
of complexity. In the systems focus, this 
theoretical underpinning can be regarded 
mainly as collections of ad hoc concepts and 
propositions whose value, in total, is con- 
siderable, nevertheless. The usefulness of 
this theory is not diminished by recognizing 
it for what it is. Its worth may be even en- 
hanced by seeing it in terms of the orders 
of frameworks, clockworks, control systems, 
etc. It is a value of the general systems ap- 
proach to help to clarify and rationalize the 
theory we already have. 

Another function of general systems is 
found in its methodologies. There are two 
main types of methods for carrying on re- 
search in the systems framework. One might 
be called “microsynthesis” and the other, 
“macrosynthesis.” About the first, Ross 
Ashby (3, pp. 4-5) has remarked that gen- 
eral systems offers “a single vocabulary and 
a single set of concepts suitable for the 
scientific treatment of the system in which 
complexity is outstanding and too impor- 
tant to be ignored.” Ashby notes further: 


15 Until lately, the literature on strategy and 
bargaining did not take international behavior 
and international situations within its focus, ex- 
cept rarely. The change is illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by the number of articles bearing on 
these subjects and appearing in this Journal in 
recent months (47, 48, 39, 15, 52). 
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The emergence of general system theory is 
symptomatic of a new movement that has been 
developing in science during the past decade: 
Science is at last giving serious attention to 
systems that are intrinsically complex. This 
statement may seem somewhat surprising. Are 
not chemical molecules complex? Is not the 
living organism complex? And has not science 
studied them from its earliest days? Let me 
explain what I mean. 

Science has, of course, long been interested 
in the living organism; but for two hundred 
years it has tried primarily to find within the 
organism, whatever is simple. . . . From the 
whole complexity of digestion, the biochemist 
distinguished the action of pepsin on protein, 
which could be studied in isolation. And avoid- 
ing the whole complexity of cerebral action, 
Pavlov investigated the salivary conditioned re- 
flex—an essentially simple function, only a frag- 
ment of the whole, that could be studied in 
isolation. 

The same strategy—of looking for the simple 
part—has been used incessantly in physics and 
chemistry. Their triumphs have been chiefly 
those of identifying the units out of which the 
complex structures are made. The triumph has 
been in analysis, not in synthesis. . . . 

Thus until recently, the strategy of the sci- 
ences has been largely that of analysis. The 
units have been found, their properties studied, 
and then, somewhat as an after-thought, some 
attempt has been made to study them in com- 
bined action. But this study of synthesis has 
often made little progress . . . [2, p. 1]. 


Ashby’s method is a procedure for fol- 
lowing the small discrete steps of fluctua- 
tion or change which occur within a well- 
defined action system or in the exchanges 
of materials between system and environ- 
ment. The successions of events and their 
“transformations” which are too numerous 
and varied to keep in mind by normal 
means are, in effect, traced and tracked 
through their circuits by the use of infor- 
mation theory or cybernetics. This is not 
analysis but synthesis, and, if it should be 
applied in international relations, it would 
probably deserve a “microsynthesis” label. 
An application may be possible in the de- 
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tailed explorations of problems such as 
those indicated in Snyder’s conceptual 
scheme for decision-making. 

Macrosynthesis, in terms of general sys- 
tems, would appear to apply to internation- 
al relations in a “try-for-fit” procedure for 
large numbers of properties and operating 
characteristics of open systems that have 
been noted to appear in many different 
fields and phenomena. We return, here, to 
the “big-slab” approach to theory. It would 
be worthwhile to have an inventory or list- 
ing of propositions about complex open sys- 
tems that might be tried against the data of 
international relations. A few illustrations 
will be given. 

“Power” may be defined in systems terms 
as the efficiency with which a system is able 
to give and get from its environment, what- 
ever the need, purpose, or goal may be. As 
we know well, many factors play a part in 
making power, but one of the manipulata- 
ble factors is the elaboration of organization. 
Increasing organizational complexity can 
create phenomenal power increases under 
“right” conditions. A step-up in power 
through organizational elaboration usually 
involves, however, other effects, among 
them, increased vulnerability and increased 
conservatism. The abilities to survive disrup- 
tions and to change with environmental 
changes ordinarily are reduced. There are, 
of course, ways to offset these liabilities to 
some extent. The question raised is this: 
We have studied international politics in- 
tensively in terms of power but scarcely at 
all in terms of vulnerability and conserva- 
tism. Are not these comparably important 
to study and explain? 

A major property of systems is “boundary 
maintenance.” Biologists have paid careful 
attention to the types, functions, and per- 
formances of membranes, skins, shells, and 
other separators, liners, covers, protectors, 
and exchangers of systems interacting with 
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environments. The wide range of functions 
is impressive. In international relations the 
importance of territoriality is recognized and 
is a subject of law. Disputes over geograph- 
ical frontiers have entered the subject mat- 
ter frequently, but theorists have given 
scant attention to the topic (60). But the 
components and systems of international re- 
lations have many boundaries other than 
lines on territory. The system of action of 
United States foreign relations does not re- 
main fixed; it expands and contracts even 
during relatively short time periods and 
boundaries must move in and out, changing 
their shape and, perhaps, their nature and 
functions accordingly. What are these 
boundaries like? Further, what are the 
boundaries of the United States oil indus- 
try considered in a world-wide system of 
oil supply, distribution, and consumption? 
There are many unexplored topics having 
to do with boundaries in international re- 
lations. John Herz has provided a major 
theoretical addition where we had virtually 
no theory before through his introduction 
of the concept of the changing permeability 
of the “hard shells” of national territorial- 
ity (18). 

A final example of “tests for fit” for bor- 
rowed and translated systems concepts and 
methods is taken from a sector of theory 
and research which presently is very active 
in the study of international relations. This 
is the subject concerning community-build- 
ing and integration. It says nothing against 
the interesting work that has been published 
lately to observe that fertile proposals and 
successful techniques of study in other fields 
are related to this current interest and, yet, 
have been mostly passed over. We have not 
carried into the field of international rela- 
tions such typifications as Werner Landeck- 
er’s four categories of integration (29), such 
general concepts as Boulding sees in the 
principle of nucleation (7, pp. 70-71), and 





such measurement techniques as in Robert 
Angell’s studies of the social integration of 
cities (1). There are a great many more 
possibilities for theory and empirical re- 
search in these and other regions of systems 
concepts and phenomena. 

It will be objected that we do not need 
the trappings of any general systems ap- 
proach to find problems to investigate in in- 
ternational relations. That is true, in princi- 
ple. Yet one has no easy way to think about 
a subject which has not yet come to mind. 
The checklist or inventory of potentially 
applicable general systems propositions is 
probably extensive, and, who knows before 
the fact, what useful concept, point of view, 
approach, procedure, or lead might be 
found by turning to the literature of 
systems? 

A fifth useful function of the general sys- 
tems approach might be regarded as norma- 
tive. Ludwig von Bertalanffy (4), among 
others, has demonstrated how biological as 
well as psychological circumstances pinch 
down the scope of our perceptions of reality 
to little more than a small viewing window. 
What is true depends in some part on the 
angle from which we view it and in some 
further part on how we manage to extend 
the range of vision from the window. In 
investigating organized complexity, theoret- 
ically or empirically, we need not so much 
merely to tolerate different ways of viewing 
as to encourage actively the discovery of 
different avenues of access to the phenom- 
ena. It is sometimes said that we already 
know all that we need to know about inter- 
national relations or that we have more the- 
ory than we can use. Theorizing efforts from 
the systems standpoint can scarcely be 
called “a huge misstep in the right direc- 
tion” (21, p. 40) if they widen at all the 
view of the phenomena or set forth addi- 
tional and different ways of studying the 
data of international relations. The longer 
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one considers general systems in their full 
scope, ranging across various kinds of phe- 
nomena, the more lively becomes one’s real- 
ization of how perilously small and uncer- 
tain is the store of really demonstrable 
knowledge. The person who is interested 
mainly in the social sciences not only learns 
how really modest his mien should be but 
also gains the valuable realization that there 
is no basis for feelings of deference toward 
the “magicians” of contemporary science— 
the physical scientists. The latter are, in- 
deed, highly competent, but the problems 
they have solved by hard intensive work 
and by intelligence are, nevertheless, sim- 
ple problems compared with the problems 
of the rest of science. The systems approach 
is one of the better antidotes against mis- 
applications of methods carried from one 
field to another. 

Further, the general systems perspective 
reveals clearly that, as the subject matter 
ranges from the physical sciences, through 
biology, to the social sciences, the problems 
of complexity increase radically, while the 
tools of method and of theory change from 
excellent in the physical sciences to fair in 
biology and to seriously inadequate in the 
social sciences. 

There is no longer any doubt about the 
immense need for a sound and systematic 
knowledge of international behavior, inter- 
national processes, international capabilities, 
and international institutions. There has 
even been, in recent months, a call for the 
establishment of a government-sponsored 
laboratory for a “science of peace” (51, 62). 
The students of international relations, as 
a professional group, probably know more 
today about international phenomena than 
any men in history, but it still is not enough. 
Two defects that are partially remediable 
stand out: (a) the accumulated knowledge, 
as great as it is, runs in only a few of the 
many channels of the “reality” and (b) the 
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variations in its quality and utility have not 


been adequately differentiated. We have : 


not as yet sorted the knowledge that is 
demonstrable or could be made demonstra- 
ble from that which is not. Theory should 
be regarded as a means toward the im- 
provement of demonstrable knowledge. A 
place for theory in the study of internation. 
al relations is already assured; its role seems 
certain to gain and grow. 
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Some basic theoretical concepts about international 


law: a policy-oriented framework of inquiry 


MYRES S. McDOUGAL 
Yale University 


The quest for useful theoretical concepts 
about international law must perforce draw 
more upon invention than experience, Law- 
yers and others have for several centuries 
been much concerned with formulating and 
recommending theories of international law. 
Little attention has, however, been given to 
the formulation and recommendation of the- 
ories about international law. Lawyers and 
legal philosophers have much too often re- 
garded international law as not law at all 
and have had most inadequate conceptions 
both, generally, of the interrelations of law 
and social process and, more particularly, of 
the interrelations of national and world 
power and other social processes.! Social 
scientists and others without specialized le- 
gal training have seldom had either the 
technical skills or the interest necessary to 
the comprehensive and realistic study of 
particular authoritative decisions or of 
trends in such decisions. Most of the more 
general intellectual models, being produced 
in such great abundance by social scientists 
today for inquiry into more comprehensive 
social processes, appear to a lawyer, fur- 
ther, as disposing of very little clarity or 
relevance.” In this critical absence of tested 
prior speculation, we cannot hope in brief, 





1 Relatively comprehensive reference to tradi- 
tional theories may be found in De Visscher (1) 
and Nussbaum (15). 


preliminary excursion to achieve more than 
a few highly exploratory, partial, and im- 
precise suggestions.® 

It is an indispensable first step to any 
achievement that we keep clearly in mind 
the distinction between theories about in- 
ternational law and theories of international 
law. This distinction is made necessary by 
the fundamentally different standpoints and 
functions of the scholarly inquirer and the 
authoritative decision-maker. The scholarly 
inquirer assumes an observational stand- 
point relatively apart from the processes of 
authoritative decision being observed, at- 
tempting to free himself in the highest de- 
gree possible from the limiting perspectives 
of internal participants, and seeks effective- 
ly to perform certain interrelated intellec- 
tual tasks about such processes. The theory 
he requires is that which will facilitate suc- 
cessful performance of the relevant intel- 
lectual tasks. The decision-maker, in con- 
trast, is a central participant in the proc- 


2 Survey and some appraisal are offered in 
Hoffmann (2). For appraisal from a different 
perspective see Lasswell (6) and the paper by 
Charles McClelland (8) appearing in this issue. 


3 The suggestions made here draw heavily up- 
on the theories of Professor Harold D. Lasswell 
and upon unpublished collaborative work with 
him. Amplification of some of the concepts may 
be found in Lasswell (3, 4), Lasswell and Kap- 
lan (7), and McDougal and Lasswell (18). 
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esses of authoritative and effective power 
and, though he may, when sophisticated, 
employ precisely the same intellectual skills 
as the scholarly inquirer, his distinctive 
function is that of making choices, com- 
mitting the community, between alterna- 
tives in action and of relating his choices to 
fundamental community policies. The the- 
ory he requires is that which most fully 
assists in the economic prescription and ap- 
plication of community policy. Theory 
which is appropriate for the study of in- 
ternational relations and law may, in other 
words, be quite different from the theory 
which is appropriate for the conduct of in- 
ternational relations and law. 

The inadequacy of traditional, inherited 
theory of international law—the myth em- 
bodying community perspectives about ap- 
propriate decision-makers and criteria of de- 
cision—as a comprehensive theory of in- 
quiry about international law has been many 
times demonstrated. This inadequacy of the 
traditional, authoritative theory may be 
summarized in terms of its confusion and 
ambiguity of reference. Its principal con- 
cepts purport to make simultaneous refer- 
ence to the events which precipitate deci- 
sion, to the factors which affect decision, 
and to the outcomes and effects of decision. 
It confuses reference to probable future de- 
cision with reference to past decision. It 
fails to distinguish between past decision 
and preference for future decision. It con- 
founds statement of past trend in decision 
and scientific study of variables affecting 
decision. By overemphasis on past decision, 
it retards inventiveness in the creation of 
new solutions. Indeed, what most requires 
explanation is how anyone could expect that 
one only of the many variables in the proc- 
ess of authoritative decision—the myth, 
which is itself to be accounted for—could 
offer formulations sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to promote effective performance of all 
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the necessary intellectual tasks about the 
whole process. 

The potential importance of appropriate- 
ly designed theory about international law, 
for increasing fruitfulness of inquiry, would 
appear to be much the same as that of ap- 
propriate theory in other fields. It is experi- 
ence common to many fields that the ex- 
plicitness, comprehensiveness, and realism 
of an observer's more general theory af- 
fects his choice of objectives in inquiry, his 
framing of both his major focus of attention 
and particular problems, his choice of in- 
tellectual tools for inquiry, and his concep- 
tion of every detailed part of his study. A 
theory of adequate explicitness, compre- 
hensiveness, and realism about international 
law, by calling attention to relevant vari- 
ables in context and indicating necessary 
intellectual procedures, might thus, in more 
particular, reasonably be expected to aid in 
the rational clarification of general com- 
munity and individual goals; to bring a nec- 
essary stability in reference to the organi- 
zation of information about past trends in 
decision; to promote a useful comparison 
through time and across boundaries of the 
factors that appear to have affected past de- 
cisions; to stimulate the consideration of 
possible and probable future developments; 
and to foster the invention and recommen- 
dation of more effective alternatives for the 
achievement of clarified goals. 

It is by such increase in the fruitfulness 
of inquiry that proponents of a policy-ori- 
ented framework of theory hope, of course, 
that the theory they recommend will con- 
tribute to improved theories and procedures 
of international law and, hence, promote an 
increased rationality in the processes of au- 
thoritative decision under study. The writ- 
ings of publicists have long been especially 
honored “sources” of policy for the authori- 
tative decision-makers of international law, 
and improvements in the techniques by 
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BASIC THEORETICAL CONCEPTS ABOUT INTERNATIONAL LAW 


which scholarly inquirers perform their in- 
telligence and recommending roles could 
greatly enhance their influence and increase 
their contribution. Any improvements by 
scholarly inquirers in the theories and pro- 
cedures by which they perform the various 
relevant intellectual tasks might, further, 
stimulate authoritative decision-makers, in 
cumulative effect, to improve the theories 
and procedures by which they engage in 
these same tasks in performance of their 
own distinctive functions. It is common- 
place observation that a decision-maker’s 
theories, explicit or implicit, about law, as 
well as of law, may largely affect the cre- 
ativity or passivity which he assigns his own 
role, the range and kind of sources upon 
which he draws for the clarification of pol- 
icy, the matters over which he is willing to 
assume or take competence, the events and 
context which he regards as relevant to de- 
cision, and the specific outcomes which he 
may decree. 

Perhaps it may bear emphasis, even to 
social scientists, that any theory about in- 
ternational law, even that which explicitly 
rejects an orientation to policy, must in- 
escapably be concerned with policy. The 
authoritative decisions which constitute the 
central reference of the words “international 
law” are responses to events in social proc- 
esses most economically and accurately de- 
scribed in terms of value-shaping and value- 
sharing. The demands made by claimants 
upon the established decision-makers are 
for the projection and securing of a future 
distribution (or redistribution) of values. 
Important among the variables which af- 
fect decision are the decision-makers’ per- 
spectives, whether crystallized in communi- 
ty expectation or more diffuse, about how 
values should be distributed. The specific 
outcomes decreed prescribe and project the 
implementation of a distribution of values. 
Such outcomes have consequences, vastly 
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varying in scope and range, for value dis- 
tribution among individuals, groups, and 
communities. Policy, when policy is realis- 
tically conceived in terms of value distribu- 
tion and demanded value distribution, is, in 
sum, the very heart of the subject matter in 
rational inquiry about international law. 

It is, of course, important that an ob- 
server, when performing any of the various 
intellectual tasks indispensable to policy- 
oriented inquiry, should not permit his per- 
sonal preferences about the distribution of 
values to distort his vision of the events 
being observed. However, it does not fol- 
low that an observer's disciplined and sys- 
tematic specification of the community 
goals, which he personally is willing to rec- 
ommend to other responsible community 
members, must necessarily obscure the ac- 
curacy of his vision. The consciousness of 
explicit preference and personal assump- 
tion of responsibility could be less distorting 
than implicit and unconscious preference 
and assumption. 

Even the most modest, tentative sugges- 
tions for ordering inquiry into the “big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion” of interna- 
tional law and its context must make a 
somewhat arbitrary beginning. In the dis- 
cussion to follow I propose to address brief 
consideration to each of the following 
points: first, establishing the broad outlines 
of the major focus of inquiry; second, 
identifying the important, relevant intellec- 
tual tasks and indicating some of the pro- 
cedures by which these tasks may be per- 
formed; and, third, suggesting a possible 
comprehensive framework of theory or 
“map” for organizing detailed inquiry about 
particular authoritative decisions and trends 
in such decisions. In developing this latter, 
third, point we will give attention to the 
principal features of processes of authorita- 
tive decision transcending state lines; to the 
features of power processes protected by 
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such processes of authoritative decision; and 

to the features of other value processes pro- 

tected by such decision. The recommenda- 

tions we make will be designed as explicitly 

policy oriented, and the policies postulated, 

as indicated below, will be those today 

commonly summarized as the values of a 

public order of human dignity. For con- 

venience in exposition, I will proceed se- 

riatim under the following subheads: 

I. Conception of Major Focus of Inquiry 

II. Relevant Intellectual Tasks of Inquiry 

III. Preliminary Inquiry about Processes of Au- 
thoritative Decision 

IV. Comprehensive Inquiry about Protected 
Features of Power Processes 

V. Comprehensive Inquiry about Protected 


Features of Value Processes Other than 
Power 


VI. Policy Promise of Appropriate Theory about 
Law 


I. Conception of Major Focus 
of Inquiry 

Our recommended theory for inquiry will 
focus explicitly upon authoritative decision 
in context.* It will seek a balanced empha- 
sis in inquiry upon perspectives and opera- 
tions. It will distinguish clearly between 
patterns of authority and patterns of con- 
trol, and it will encourage study of the 
practices by which both authority and con- 
trol are established. It will inquire about 
not merely particular decisions and trends 
in such decisions but entire processes of de- 
cision. It will encompass all the relevant 
different types of decisions or authority 
functions. It will relate processes of au- 
thoritative decision to the more compre- 
hensive social processes which precipitate 
and are in turn affected by authoritative de- 





4 In this section and the one to follow, I draw 
upon an outline prepared in collaboration with 
Professor Lasswell and Professor William Mori- 
son, of Sydney University, for appraisal of schools 
of jurisprudence. 
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cision. It will, finally, realistically locate 
processes of authoritative decision in the 
many different, interpenetrating community 
processes—from local to global—in which 
they occur. 


A. BALANCE OF EMPHASIS UPON 
PERSPECTIVES AND OPERATIONS 


Decision may be most usefully defined in 
terms of both perspectives and operations: 
to wit, as choice between alternatives in 
action supported by expectations that se- 
vere deprivations or high indulgences will 
be employed in support of choice. 

Our recommended theory will not, as 
does traditional jurisprudence by its defini- 
tion of law in terms of rules, heavily weight 
its focus in favor of the perspectives (sub- 
jectivities) which attend choice. Nor will it, 
like some contemporary theories of juris- 
prudence, underestimate the role of perspec- 
tives in exaggerated emphasis upon mere 
physical operations, what decision-makers 
“do.” It will, rather, in search of appro- 
priately balanced emphasis, focus squarely 
upon decision, as embracing both perspec- 
tives and operations. 


B. CLARITY OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
PATTERNS OF CONTROL AND 
PATTERNS OF AUTHORITY 


Law may be most usefully defined in 
terms of both control and authority: to wit, 
as decision sustained by effective sanction 
and taken in accordance with authority. 

By control we mean effective participa- 
tion in decision-making—that choice in out- 
come is in consequential degree made con- 
trolling in practice. 

By authority we mean participation in 
decision in accordance with community ex- 
pectations about who is to make decisions 
and by what criteria. The reference is to a 
certain frequency in the perspectives of the 
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particular people who constitute a given 
community. 

Our recommended theory will regard 
control as a function of many interrelated 
variables and will project empirical inquiry 
about the factors which in fact affect deci- 
sion. It will be concerned with traditional 
notions of “obligation” and “binding” only 
insofar as these notions realistically reflect 
the subjectivities of participants in an arena. 
It will systematically investigate the role of 
non-official groups, including political par- 
ties, pressure groups, and private associ- 
ations. 

Our recommended theory will make in- 
quiry about both the perspectives of au- 
thority which establish certain decision- 
makers (who is authorized to make what 


| decisions, with respect to whom, and by 


what procedures) and the perspectives 
about appropriate criteria for decision, re- 
lating to the scope range, and domain of 
the values authorized to be affected and to 
the detailed shapings and sharings of values 
regarded as appropriate for particular con- 
texts. It will be observed whether concep- 
tions of authority extant in a community are 
empirically or transempirically grounded, 
whether regarded as a part of the social 
process or transcendent of the social proc- 
ess, and whether presented as demand or 
non-demand. When the perspectives of au- 
thority observed are demand conceptions 
(formulated in terms of the volition or pref- 
erence of the observer or participant con- 
ceiving them), it will be noted whether 
they relate to social process values, asserted 
“autonomous oughts” of legal prescription, 


_ the lessons of history, consistency in logical 


or syntactical operations, ethical norms, or 
other undefined rectitude norms. 

Our recommended theory will not stipu- 
late any arbitrary ratio of coincidence of 


authority and control as necessary for “law.” 
: Different ratios when discovered will be 
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compared with one another -for scholarly 
and policy purposes. The important tasks 
will be regarded as ascertaining precisely 
what patterns in relation between authority 
and control have occurred, probably will oc- 
cur, can be made to occur, and are recom- 
mended to occur in particular contexts. 


C. CONCEPTION OF “PROCESS” OF 
AUTHORITATIVE DECISION 


By a social process we refer to interac- 
tions which maintain through time a rela- 
tively stable pattern in the shaping and 
sharing of values. 

By functions we refer to the recurring 
phases in a social process which are par- 
ticularly important to the shaping and shar- 
ing of the value at stake. 

By structure we refer to the subordinate 
patterns of practice in a social process 
which are relatively specialized to the main- 
tenance or performance of functions. 

A process of authoritative decision, as an 
integral part of a more comprehensive proc- 
cess of effective power, may be economical- 
ly described in terms of participants, situa- 
tions (structures of authority), bases of 
power, strategies (authority functions), out- 
comes, and effects. 

Our recommended theory stipulates, as 
will be developed below, detailed inquiry 
in context about each of these phases of a 
process of authoritative decision. 


D. COMPREHENSIVENESS IN THE TYPES 
OF DECISIONS ( AUTHORITY 
FUNCTIONS ) CONSIDERED 


By types of decisions we refer to the par- 
ticularly strategic phases in processes of au- 
thoritative decision commonly called “au- 
thority functions.” The conventional de- 
scription of these phases in such terms as 
“legislative,” “executive,” “judicial,” and 
“administrative” would appear to refer more 
to authority structures than functions. A 
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more precise and comprehensive categori- 
zation of such important, recurring phases 
may be made in terms of intelligence-serv- 
ing, recommending, prescribing, invoking, 
applying, appraising, and terminating. 

Our recommended theory will not, as 
scholars in international law often do, focus 
almost exclusively upon the application 
function, in apparent assumption that 
“rules” are simply given. Inquiry will ex- 
tend beyond application to all the other 
functions, including questions about how 
and by whom rules are prescribed, who 
takes initiative and makes what effective 
recommendations, upon what intelligence, 
and so on. 


E. RELATION OF PROCESSES OF 

AUTHORITATIVE DECISION TO 

MORE COMPREHENSIVE 

VALUE PROCESSES 

The interrelations of processes of authori- 
tative decision and more comprehensive 
value processes are, as we have already ob- 
served, most intimate. It is changes in the 
distribution of values, when values are con- 
ceived as demanded relations between hu- 
man beings, which stimulate claimants to 
invoke the prescription and application of 
authority. Every phase in processes of au- 
thoritative decision is affected by the per- 
spectives (demands, identifications, and ex- 
pectations) of participants about the dis- 
tribution of values. The outcomes of proc- 
esses of authoritative decision, in turn, not 
only indirectly affect the distribution of 
values among the claimants and others but, 
in total impact, determine and secure a 
public order, consisting of protected fea- 
tures in all value processes, including power 
itself. 

Any categorization of value processes 
which can be given detailed operational in- 
dexes in terms of specific demanded rela- 
tions between human beings could serve 
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the purposes of policy-oriented inquiry. The 
most general categorization we recommend 
is in terms of the concepts made familiar by 
the various social sciences: power, enlight- 
enment, respect, wealth, well-being, skill, 
rectitude, and affection (loyalty, solidarity), 
For organizations of detailed inquiry about 
particular value processes we recommend a 
subcategorization by phases or elements, 
such as participants, situations, base values, 
strategies, outcomes, and effects, with all 
appropriate further subcategorization. 

More detailed theory and procedures for 
establishing specific interrelations between 
processes of authoritative decision and the 
more comprehensive value processes will be 
indicated below in discussion of the various 
relevant intellectual tasks. 


F, RELATION OF AUTHORITATIVE 
DECISION TO COMMUNITY 
CONTEXT 


The value processes constituted by peo- 





ples’ interactions transcending state lines 


occur at many different community levels, 
varying greatly in geographic reach from 


local to global, and, perhaps now, even be- | 


t 


yond, Similarly, the global process of au- | 


thoritative decision operates at many dif- 
ferent community levels, and in many dif- 
ferent interpenetrating patterns of perspec- 
tive and practice, in affecting, and being 


affected by, the value processes in all the | 


IL 


component communities of the world com- 
munity. A global public order, thus, affects 
the internal public order of many constit- 
uent communities and the internal public 
order of each constituent community, in 
turn, affects the global public order. 
Undeceived and undeterred by the mon- 
ists who posit an as yet non-existent uni- 
versality, or by the dualists who insist upon 
an impossible separation of national and in- 
ternational value and decision processes, or 
by the neo-realists who suggest that inter- 
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national law is a form of fraudulent mor- 
alizing of little consequence, proponents of 
policy-oriented theory will seek an accurate 
empirical account of the reciprocal impact 
or interaction, in the distribution of exclu- 
sive and inclusive decisions and in conse- 
quences for values, of the interpenetrating 
processes of national and international au- 
thority and control. Inquiry will be directed 
not toward hierarchies of normative-am- 
biguous rules but toward hierarchies, if the 
word be accurately descriptive, of commu- 
nities and value processes of many differing 
degrees of geographic comprehensiveness, 
including the contemporary emerging re- 
gional communities. Exclusive and inclusive 
decision will be defined not as dichotomous 
opposites but as expressing a continuum in 
degrees of shared participation in the mak- 
ing of decisions, with reference not only to 
the number of participants but to degree of 
sharing in all detailed phases, including ac- 
cess to arenas, control over base values, 
management of strategies, and determina- 
tion of outcomes. All important arenas, in- 
ternal as well as external to particular com- 
munities, will be taken into account. Spe- 
cial consideration will be given to the prob- 
lems created by the contention of public 
orders, of incompatible value orientation, 
aspiring toward completion on a world 


- scale. 
1 the | 
IL. Relevant Intellectual Tasks 


of Inquiry 


Our recommended theory will not, as 
some contemporary theories of international 
relations, seek to confine its interest to the 


' tasks of explanation and prediction only. It 


will, rather, employ, and seek to improve 
the employment of, five different intellec- 
tual tasks—all regarded as relevant to the 
special functions of both observers and de- 
cision-makers. The recommended tasks in- 
clude the clarification of goals, the descrip- 
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tion of past trends in decision; the analysis 
of conditions affecting decision, the projec- 
tion of future trends in decision, and the 
invention and evaluation of policy alterna- 
tives. It is not recommended that these 
tasks be employed in some set order. The 
rational employment of each particular task 
requires both the disciplined location of 
specific problems in context and the sys- 
tematic testing of the formulations and find- 
ings achieved in performance of the par- 
ticular task against the formulations and 
findings of the other tasks with respect to 
every significant feature of the context. The 
performance of all the tasks must, thus, in 
measure go forward simultaneously. 


A. CLARIFICATION OF GOALS 


The clarification we recommend begins 
with the postulation, but not the derivation, 
of a comprehensive set of community goals. 
Any derivations by others which support 
our postulated goals are regarded as ac- 
ceptable. 

The comprehensive community goals we 
recommend for postulation are, as already 
indicated, those commonly summarized as 
the values of a public order of human dig- 
nity. By this we mean, at highest abstrac- 
tion, a public order which is designed to 
promote the greatest production and widest 
sharing of all values and which in its power 
processes, in particular, is oriented toward 
a minimum of coercion and a maximum of 
persuasion. 

The procedure we recommend for relat- 
ing general value characterizations to spe- 
cific choices in particular contexts may be 
described as that of empirical specification. 
In contrast to derivation, it demands move- 
ment down, rather than up, the ladder of 
abstraction. The overriding goals of human 
dignity are not subject to change, but the 
specific choices most compatible with over- 
riding goals may change from particular 
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context to particular context. The rational 
identification of these can be a function of 
only the most disciplined, systematic em- 
ployment of all the intellectual tasks in 
more and more detailed inquiry. “It is 
thus,” we have elsewhere summarized, “by 
the systematic exposure of all tentative 
formulations of preferred policies and tech- 
nical definitions to all the significant features 
of specific contexts of decision, to the ex- 
perience of past decisions, to relevant con- 
ditioning factors in the contemporary arena, 
and to future probabilities in the course of 
events, that one can hope to achieve deci- 
sions or recommendations, which are neither 
blindly conventional nor arbitrary, but rath- 
er rationally conceived to promote the 
overriding values to which he is committed” 


(9). 


B. DESCRIPTION OF PAST TRENDS 
IN DECISION 


Our recommended theory will provide, 
in lieu of anecdotal historicism, for the sys- 
tematic description of past trends in deci- 
sion in terms of their approximations to 
clarified goals. 

The more general processes of authorita- 
tive decisions, sometimes called constitu- 
tive processes, will be characterized in all 
component phases against the criteria of 
shared power and efficiency in promoting 
the production and sharing of all values. 
Criteria about efficiency will be related to 
the public order which is established in 
protected features of power and other value 
processes. 

The events which precipitate invocation 
of the prescription and application of au- 
thority, the contraposed claims which par- 
ties to controversy make against each other 
for redress and remedy or simple decision, 
and the immediate effects and longer term 
consequences of decision outcomes—will all 
be related both to the general values at 
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stake and to the detailed phases of such 





value processes. Outcomes and effects will, | 


in particular, be characterized in terms of 
harmony or disharmony with clarified goals, 
and changes in trends will be noted. 


C. ANALYSIS OF CONDITIONS 
AFFECTING DECISION 


We assume the maximization postulate— 
that men act to maximize their values, con- 
scious and unconscious, within the limits of 
capability—and the most general formula 
we recommend is that response (outcome 
in authoritative decision) is a function of 
both environmental and _predispositional 
factors. By environment we refer to such 
factors as the nature and features of the 
resource environment, the state of technol- 
ogy, past distributions of values, rate of 
population increase or decrease, frequency 
and intensity of interactions between peo- 
ples, and so on. By predispositional we 
refer to the perspectives of demand, iden- 
tification, and expectation, as channeled 
through many different patternings in cul- 
ture, class, interest, personality, and expo- 
sure to crisis. 

In studying past trends in decision about 
appropriately categorized events and 
claims, a policy-oriented observer will of 
course note any factors or combination of 
factors—such as particular policy or tech- 
nical arguments or particular characteristics 
of claimants—which appear to have in- 
fluenced decisions or trends in decision or 
changes in trend. 

In more systematic study, a policy-ori- 
ented inquirer will assume every observa- 
tional standpoint—spectator, collector, inter- 
viewer, participant, experimenter—within 
his means and make such use of theoretical 
models in rigorously logical or mathematical 
form as he can fruitfully adapt to his pur- 
poses. He will test for fruitfulness any ap- 
parently relevant broad explanatory hy- 
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D, PROJECTION OF FUTURE TRENDS 
IN DECISION 


The policy-oriented observer will not be 
content with simple linear or chronological 


_ extrapolation of past trends into the future. 


He will, rather, discipline his extrapolations 
by his scientific findings and the knowledge 


he acquires about changes in trend compo- 


| sition in the past. In systematic develop- 
| ment of constructs about the future, he will 
| project trends both favorable (toward a 


world public order of human dignity) and 
unfavorable (toward a totalitarian world 
public order) to his clarified goals and 
carefully assess the probable presence or ab- 
sence of the factors and combinations ot 
factors necessary to support various alter- 
natives among the trends. 


E. INVENTION AND EVALUATION OF 

POLICY ALTERNATIVES 

A policy-oriented theory of inquiry will, 
of course, recommend the cultivation of 
creativity and encourage the invention and 
evaluation of policy alternatives. It will es- 
tablish procedures for the systematic canvas 
of every phase in decision process—partici- 
pants, arenas, base values, strategies, out- 
comes, and effects—for opportunities to 
intervene with innovations which may influ- 
ence decision in greater conformity with 
clarified goals. It will recommend expan- 
sions and contractions of the focus of atten- 
tion, alternation of periods of intensive con- 
centration and inattention, free association, 
experiment with random combinations, and 
other devices as techniques for increasing 
creativity. It will carefully assess proposed 
alternatives in terms of consequences for all 
values, considering both realized and 
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blocked gains and realized and blocked 
losses from the perspectives of the different 
parties. 


III. Preliminary Inquiry about 
Processes of Authoritative 
Decision 


Detailed inquiry about processes of au- 
thoritative decision transcending the bound- 
aries of particular territorial communities 
may appropriately begin with the constitu- 
tive (basic prescriptive) aspects of such 
processes. The choices by which certain de- 
cision-makers are established in community 
expectation as authorized to make certain 
decisions, in certain situations, by certain 
procedures, and in accordance with certain 
criteria, are themselves decisions integral to 
the over-all processes of authoritative de- 
cision, supported in reciprocal interaction 
by the public order they establish in pro- 
tected features of power and other value 
processes. 

For inquiry into these basic, constitutive 
aspects of processes of authoritative deci- 
sion—that is, the integral features of such 
processes which allocate and regulate com- 
petence to make decision—we recommend 
minute examination of each phase of such 
processes by application of all the relevant 
intellectual tasks. With respect to each 
phase we ask: what are the clarified goals 
of a public order of human dignity? What 
have been the past community expectations 
and decisions about this phase? What fac- 
tors appear to have affected such expecta- 
tions and decisions? What are the future 
probabilities in such expectations and deci- 
sions, assuming no effective intervention? 
What are possible alternatives for effective 
intervention to secure expectations and de- 
cisions more in accord with clarified goals? 

The more general framework we recom- 
mend for such inquiries may be indicated in 
skeletal form, phase by phase: 
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A. Decision-makers 
1. Authoritative (and effective ) 
Who are established? National and in- 
ternational? 
. Effective 
Who in fact affect decision, though not 
established as authoritative? What are the 
roles of political parties, pressure groups, 
private associations, and individuals? 
B. Arenas 

1. Authoritative (and effective) 

What structures of authority (legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial, administrative ) 
are established? National and interna- 
tional? 

2. Effective 

What institutional structures are em- 
ployed for effective influence in political 
parties, pressure groups, and private asso- 
ciations? 

C. Bases of power 

1. Available to authoritative decision-makers 

What grants of authority, resources, and 
other base values are placed at the disposal 
of established decision-makers? 

2. Available to effective decision-makers 

What bases are available to support au- 
thority? To attack authority? 

D. Strategies 

The same general questions may be re- 
fined in all necessary detail with respect 
to each of the indicated authority func- 
tions: Who is authorized, in what struc- 
tures of authority, in relation to whom, 
concerning what values, and by what pro- 
cedures? 

1. Prescription (the projection of policy as 
authoritative community expectation ) 

2. Intelligence (the obtaining, processing, 
and dissemination of information for the 
guidance of decision ) 

8. Recommendation (the promotion and ad- 
vocacy of specific policy alternatives) 

4. Invocation (the provisional characteriza- 
tion of conduct according to the require- 
ments of prescriptions, including demand 
for application in concrete instances ) 

5. Application (the administering of pre- 
scriptions in concrete instances) 

6. Appraisal (assessment of the success or 

' failure of policy) 

7. Termination (the ending of prescriptions 
and of arrangements established under 
their authority) 


to 
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E. Outcomes 
What allocations of competence (that is, 
of authority to make decisions) are in fact 
achieved among the participants in effective 
power processes? What balance is achieved 
between the competence of the general com- 
munity of states and particular states? What 
competence is accorded to international or- 
ganizations? In what degree are political par- 
ties, pressure groups, private associations, 
and individuals subjected to, or left free of, 
authority? 
F. Effects 
What authority is made effective with re- 
spect to aggregate changes (revolution, suc- 
cession of elites) within particular states and 
other participants? What with respect to ag- 
gregate changes in the entire arena? 


IV. Comprehensive Inquiry about 
Protected Features of 
Power Processes 


One principal difficulty in comprehensive 
inquiry about the features of power proc- 
esses protected by authoritative decision is 
that of achieving a categorization, appro- 
priate for facilitating performance of all the 
relevant intellectual tasks, of the specific 
types of controversies or contraposed claims, 
to which such decision is response. The 
claims which the different participants in 
processes of effective power make in invok- 
ing the processes of authority relate to past 
events occurring in all the various phases of 
such power processes and embrace demands 
that authority be employed to affect in some 
way the future manifestations of such 
phases. It would appear, accordingly, that 
the most economic framework for organiz- 
ing inquiry is again phase by phase of 
power processes, with appropriate sub- 
categorization. 

The participants in effective power proc- 
esses who make claims for the prescription 
and application of authority in protection 
of specified features of such processes em- 
brace all the familiar categories—territorial- 
ly organized communities, international 
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governmental organizations, political parties, 
pressure groups, private associations prima- 
rily concerned with values other than power, 
and the individual. The same general or- 
ganization of inquiry, with appropriate mi- 
nor changes, would appear equally econom- 
ic with respect to all these different types 
of participants. We will illustrate by ref- 
erence to an organization especially adapted 
for inquiry about the territorial communities 
commonly called “nation-states” or “states.” 
It should be noted that the precipitating 
events in the world processes of power 
which give rise to claims to authority by 
states often include fundamental, aggregate 
changes, or the allegation of such changes, 
in the composition of the participant and 
claimant states. The claims made by states, 
and of course the responses of established 
decision-makers to such claims, may be 
observed to vary importantly with the pres- 
ence or absence of such fundamental, ag- 
gregate changes. The types of changes to 
which we refer may be indicated summarily 
as 
1. Changes in constitutional and other govern- 
mental structures 
2. Changes in the identity of governors (offi- 
cials) and rulers (controllers in fact) 
3. Changes in effective control over territory and 
other resources 
4. Changes in effective control over population 
5. Changes in relationships of dependence and 
independence with respect to external elites 


We may now itemize, in somewhat tab- 
ular form, some of the more representative 
claims which states make against each other, 
phase by phase. Claims relating to both 
benefits and burdens with respect to the 
various phases will be indicated. The con- 
traposed claim in each instance is, of course, 
a denial of the primary claim, with or with- 
out the assertion of different claims. It 
should be kept continuously in mind that 
the purpose for which we propose these 
categorizations is to promote the more de- 


tailed clarification of community goals, the 
more precise description of the degree of ap- 
proximation of past decisions to such goals, 
the more effective comparison through time 
and across boundaries of factors that appear 
to have affected decisions, the more realistic 
projection of future probabilities, and the 
more rational invention and evaluation of 
alternatives in authority and effective con- 
trol. 


A. Claims relating to comprehensive participa- 
tion in power processes 
The characterizations of prior events in 
these claims commonly include allegation or 
denial of fundamental changes in the com- 
position of one or more of the claimants. 
1. Benefits 
Claims by a territorial community to ac- 
ceptance as a full participant, that is, as a 
“state,” in process of authority involving 
other communities and for the honoring 
of its internal expressions of authority 
2. Burdens 
Claims by other territorial communities 
that a community claiming to be a “state” 
act responsibly in accordance with inter- 
nationally prescribed authority and effec- 
tively apply appropriate authority within 
its internal processes 
B. Claims relating to access to particular arenas 
The characterizations of prior events in 
these claims may or may not include allega- 
tions or denials of fundamental changes in 
one or more of the claimants. 
1. Benefits 
Claims to access to various particular 
arenas of authority, international and na- 
tional 
2. Burdens 
Claims to subject territorial communities 
to the authority of various particular 
arenas, international and national 
C. Claims relating to bases of power 
1. Resources 
a) Benefits 
(1) Claims to establish comprehen- 
sive, continuous, and exclusive 
control over resources (land 
masses, waters, air space, outer 
space, etc.) 


















































b) 


a) 


b) 


a) 


b) 
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(2) Claims to establish participation 
in inclusive, shared use and con- 
trol of resources 

(3) Claims relating to the modes for 
establishing both exclusive and 
inclusive claims to resources 

i) Peaceable 
ii) Coercive 

(4) Claims relating to the accommo- 

dation in enjoyment of exclusive 

and inclusive claims 


Burdens 

Claims that a territorial community 
is responsible for injuries occurring 
within its territorial base or for un- 
authorized interference with the in- 
clusive use by others of common re- 
sources 


2. People 


Benefits 
(1) Claims to control physical access 
to, or movement within, territorial 
base 
(2) Claims to confer and withdraw 
membership (“nationality”) status 
(3) Claims to protect members 
against unlawful applications of 
authority by other states 
(4) Claims to impose upon members, 
without interference by other 
states, selective rewards and dep- 
rivations with respect to all values 
Claims to impose upon resident 
non-members a somewhat less 
comprehensive range of rewards 
and deprivations with respect to 
all values 


(5 


~~ 


Burdens 
Claims that a state is responsible for 
the activities of its members 


3. Institutions 


Benefits 

(1) Claims relating to freedom of ex- 
clusive decision in internal affairs 

(2) Claims relating to dependent 
communities 

(3) Claims relating to alliances for 
enhancement of power 

Burdens 

Claims that a territorial community 
should make its decisions free from ex- 
ternal assistance or dictation 


D. Claims relating to strategies 
1. Benefits 
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a) Claims to engage in diplomatic com. 

munications, to exchange diplomatic 

agents, and to enjoy immunities and 

facilities in diplomatic intercourse 

Claims to make, apply, interpret, and 

terminate agreements with other par- 

ticipants 

c) Claims to make communications to 
mass audiences by specified media and 
of specified content 

d) Claims to manipulate the flow of goods 
and services across boundaries for ex- 
clusive policies 

e) Claims to employ coercion in the main- 
tenance of public order and in accord 
with the laws of war 


b 


~~ 


. Burdens 


a) Claims that a community is obligated 
to engage in diplomatic procedures 

b) Claims that a community is obligated 
to perform agreements 

c) Claims that a community is authorized 
to employ coercion, whatever the in- 


strument of coercion, only in support { 
of public order and in accordance with © 


the laws of war 


E. Claims relating to particular outcomes 
1. Benefits 


a) Claims to authority to prescribe and 
apply policy to particular events occur- 
ring (i) within and (ii) without the 
territorial boundaries 

b) Claims that other states are required to 

honor the claimant’s prescriptions and 

applications, with respect to events 
substantially affecting it, wherever 
such events occur 

Claims to immunities for state agents 

and resources from the applications of 

authority by other states 


~ 


c 


. Burdens 


a) Claims that a state is required to defer 
to the general authority of another 
state more substantially affected by 
particular events. 

b) Claims that a state is required to defer 
to the particular prescriptions and ap- 
plications of another state 

c) Claims that a state is required to con- 
cede immunities to the agents and re- 
sources of another state 
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| Ff. Claims relating to aggregate effects 


The characterizations of prior events in 
these claims always include allegation or de- 
nial that fundamental changes have occurred 
in one or more of the claimants. The partic- 
ular demands made, similarly, always relate 
to the resources or activities of some, alleged- 
ly, predecessor participant and insist upon, or 
reject, the substitution in varying measure of 
the new participant for the old 
1. Benefits 

a) Claims by newly emerged communities 

to control over the resources of pred- 
ecessor communities 
b) Claims to the benefit of agreements 
made with others by predecessor com- 
munities 

c) Claims to compensation for depriva- 
tions (coercions) imposed by others 
upon predecessor communities 

d) Claims to the benefits of exercises of 
jurisdiction (prescriptions and ap- 
plications ) by predecessor communities 

2. Burdens 

a) Claims by older communities that new 
communities take resources of pred- 
ecessors only subject to obligations of 
predecessors 

b) Claims that new communities are sub- 
ject to burdens of agreements by pred- 
ecessors 
c) Claims that new communities are re- 
sponsible for deprivations imposed by 
predecessors 

d) Claims that new communities are sub- 
ject to burdens of presciptions and ap- 
plications of authority by predecessors 


V. Comprehensive Inquiry about 
Protected Features of Value 
Processes Other than Power 


Comprehensive inquiry about the pro- 
tected features of value processes other than 
power would appear to admit of economic 
organization by concepts comparable to 
those used for power. The claims made by 
the different participants in the various 
processes to the prescription and application 
of authority similarly both relate to all the 
various specific phases of the different proc- 
esses and embrace demands that authority 
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be employed to affect in some way the fu- 
ture manifestations of such phases. 

The principal categorizations we recom- 
mend for values other than power are, it 
will be recalled, enlightenment (acquisition 
and dissemination of information for’ guid- 
ing choice), respect (attainment and be- 
stowal of recognition as a human being), 
wealth (control over the services of phys- 
ical or human resources), well-being (at- 
tainment of personal comfort, safety, and 
health), skill (proficiency in the perform- 
ance of specialized practices), rectitude 
(formation and application of standards of 
responsibility or ethics), and affection (at- 
tainment of congenial human relationships). 

Initially, value processes are, of course, 
identified in terms of the principal objec- 
tives, manifest and latent, of the partici- 
pants in such processes—that is, the values 
demanded or scope values. The subcate- 
gorizations of phases in terms of partici- 
pants, situations, base values, strategies, 
outcomes, and effects are designed to af- 
ford a comprehensive framework for in- 
quiry, in facilitation of all five relevant in- 
tellectual tasks, about the interrelations of 
authoritative decision and specific value 
process in any necessary detail. 

The outline which follows might, with 
appropriate addition of detail, be adapted 
to inquiry about the protected features of 
any particular value process. We itemize a 
possible categorization of claims, phase by 
phase of a skeleton value process, and il- 
lustrate by casual references to claims that 
business enterprises sometimes make to pro- 
tection by authority in wealth processes 
which transcend state lines. 


A. Claims relating to comprehensive participa- 
tion in a value process 

Claims by governmental groups (national 

or international ) or non-governmental groups 

(parties, pressure groups, private associa- 

tions) or individuals that certain events create 

a new participant, modify a significant fact 
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about a participant, or terminate a partici- 
pant in the value process 

Illustration: Claims by private associations 
against states to act as comprehensive entities 
for wealth purposes, including claims for ini- 
tial charter, for recognition and honoring of 
initial charter by other states, for freedom in 
the management of internal affairs, and for 
termination 
. Claims relating to access to particular situa- 
tions of value-shaping and value-sharing 

Claims that certain events (e.g., agree- 
ments or coercions) have affected an entire 
structure of interaction or are cause for grant- 
ing or denying access in a particular instance 
to an established structure; relevant subcat- 
egorizations may relate to such features as 
time (duration), space (global-local, within 
forum or beyond forum), and figure (organ- 
ized or non-organized, monopolistic or com- 
petitive ) 

Illustration: Claims by private associations 
for access to the territorial bounds of states for 
purpose of carrying on wealth activities, both 
continuous and occasional 
. Claims relating to base values 

Claims by the different participants to es- 
tablish and maintain varying degrees of con- 
trol over varying base values; claims may be 
categorized value by value or in terms of de- 
mands relating to resources, people, and insti- 
tutions (freedom of decision). Claims may 
relate to what values or resources may be con- 
trolled as base values, to the modes by which 
control may be established, and to the accom- 
modation of inclusive and exclusive claims 

Illustration: Claims by private associations 
against states for special advantages (immu- 
nities, competences in authority ), for the pro- 
tection of resources and property, for control 
of personnel, and for freedom to determine 
labor relations 
. Claims relating to strategies 

Claims relating to the employment by par- 
ticipants of the different instruments of pol- 
icy: diplomatic, ideological, economic, and 
military; subcategorizations may be made in 
terms of persuasive-coercive, inclusive-exclu- 
sive, internal and external to state of forum, 
and so on 

Illustration: Claims by private associations 
against states relating to the making and 
breaking of agreements with states and other 
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participants, including claims with respect to 
commitment (shared expectation, formalities, 
competence, policy limits), protection against 
third parties, protection of third parties, trans. 
fer of benefit, interpretation, termination, and 
subjection to community claims 
E. Claims relating to particular outcomes 

Claims relating to the production, conser- 
vation, distribution, and consumption of a 
particular value; subcategorizations will vary 
with the practices by which particular values 
are shaped and shared 

Illustration: Claims by private associations 
against states relating to monetary regulation, 
monopoly controls, taxation, trade regulation, 
and so on 

F. Claims relating to aggregate effects 

Claims relating to effects upon others than 
the participants and to long-term effects upon 
the participants 








Illustration: Claims by private associations | 
in terms of value effects achieved in relation | 
to international governmental organizations, | 
political parties, pressure groups, other types | 
of private associations, and the individual 


VI. Policy Promise of Appropriate 
Theory about Law 


The process of authoritative decision 
known as international law, insofar as it ap- | 
proximates a public order of human dignity, | 
is a process in which the established deci- | 
sion-makers of the world community seek © 


to clarify and implement the common, 
shared interests of the members of that 
community, as individuals and as members 
of appropriate groups. It is, as we have al- 
ready noted, by improvement in the per- 
formance of the intellectual skills indis- 
pensable both to the clarification of com- 
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mon interests and to understanding of the | 
conditions under which such interests can | 
be implemented that the proponents of a | 


policy-oriented framework of inquiry hope | 


to improve theories and procedures of in- 
ternational law and increase rationality in 
decision. 
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for the invention and promotion of im- 
proved theories of international law might 
be to make impressionistic reference to 
many of the important contemporary prob- 
lems itemized above, outlining in broad 
strokes the potentials for change in the more 
important relevant, technical concepts and 
procedures. This we have elsewhere at- 
tempted (9). An alternative might be to 
concentrate upon a single problem, sug- 
gesting in somewhat more detail improve- 
ments that might be anticipated in tech- 
nical doctrines and procedures, This, too, 
we have elsewhere attempted with respect 
to the most important problem of all, that 
of the maintenance of minimum order—the 
community’s claim to prohibit unauthorized 
coercion (12).5 In still further demonstra- 
tion, it might, however, be suggestive here 
to focus briefly upon another important 
problem, complementary to that of the 
maintenance of minimum order: the prob- 
lem of facilitation of strategies of persua- 
sion by improvements in principles and pro- 


.. | cedures for the interpretation of agree- 
lecision | 


ments, a problem itemized under both the 


_ immediately preceding major headings. 


In contemporary technical literature the 


_ problem of the interpretation of agreements 


is much debated.* One view, harking back 


tion is so simple as to be almost automatic. 
Another view is that the task is so difficult 
as to be practically impossible. One view is 
that the task of the interpreter is to ascer- 
tain the closest possible approximation to 
the parties’ genuine shared expectations 


5 Application to other problems appears in 
McDougal and Burke (11) and McDougal and 


_ Lipson (14). For a collection of essays see Mc- 
_ Dougal and Associates (10). 
nise of | 


6 The variety of views is indicated in Stone 
(16). 
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establish certain community-wide or alleged- 
ly absolute or universal references for the 
signs employed by the parties. One view 
is that principles of interpretation serve 
only as facades or cloaks to hide arbitrary 
determinations. Another view is that such 
principles are inflexible legal requirements 
which can and must be followed. And so on. 
Clarification of all this confusion must, by 
the criteria of policy-oriented inquiry, be- 
gin with careful orientation in the processes 
of agreement, claim, and decision. 
Agreement may be observed to be a 
strategy in social processes by which values 
are shaped and shared. Such processes in- 
clude participants of many varying char- 
acteristics; projecting future policies relat- 
ing to many different values and value 
phases; acting in many different situations 
or institutional structures; employing many 
different base values to affect expectation; 
creating expectations by signs of varying 
comprehensiveness and precision in refer- 
ence (exhibiting contradictions, gaps, and 
ambiguities) and by collaborative acts ex- 
pressive of multiple inferences; achieving 
outcomes of many differing degrees of 
shared expectation about future commit- 
ment; and following many different courses 
of subsequent conduct, with many different 
effects upon the values of the participants 
and others. The context of conditions in 
which the focal agreement-making process 
goes forward may include all the variables 
of the most comprehensive world arena. 
The claims which parties to agreements 
or others make to interpretation may arise 
directly, in demands for determination 
either whether shared expectations of com- 
mitment were in fact created or of what the 
content of such shared expectations was, or 
indirectly, in demands relating to other 
types of controversies, such as with respect 
to the formalities of commitment, protec- 
tion against third parties, transfer of bene- 
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fit, termination, and subjection to communi- 
ty claims. 

The process of authoritative decision in 
which interpretation is made exhibits all the 
familiar features previously recounted. The 
particular objectives as related to interpre- 
tation for which the community establishes 
such a process of decision may be observed 
as twofold: first, the ascertainment of the 
genuine, shared expectations of the parties 
to agreements and, in cases of doubt, the 
resolution of contradictions, gaps, and am- 
biguities in terms of fundamental communi- 
ty policies; and, second, the application of 
the shared expectations so ascertained, 
along with any relevant overriding com- 
munity policies, in resolution of the specific 
controversies in which questions of interpre- 
tation are raised. 

Observers seeking to clarify recommended 
goals for a public order of human dignity 
would begin with the assumption that some 
interpretation is always necessary: one hu- 
man being cannot directly observe the sub- 
jectivities of another or the degree to which 
several others share the same subjectivities; 
available tools of communication, signs and 
acts of collaboration, do not admit of com- 
plete precision in reference; the contexts of 
communication are complex and always 
changing; the actual expectations of parties 
may be affected by any of the features of 
the process of agreement (pre-outcome, 
outcome, and post-outcome); and parties of 
different characteristics may be affected dif- 
ferently by different features. 

The overriding goal for authoritative in- 
terpretation postulated by observers serious- 
ly concerned for human dignity would, of 
course, be that which is already accepted 
by many established decision-makers—of 
seeking the closest possible approximation 
to the genuine, shared expectations of the 
patticular parties to agreements, No other 
goal would be compatible with the general 
policies of a public order of human dignity 
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preferring persuasion to coercion in the 
shaping and sharing of values and initiative 
and experiment to dead-weight, communi- 
ty-wide conformity in expression and action, 

The appropriate functions of principles 
of interpretation, for a policy-oriented ob. 
server, would include reminding the deci- 
sion-maker of possible references of the 
parties, indicating relevant features of the 
process of agreement and context for de. 
termining actual references, weighing fea- 
tures in terms of possible significance for 
actual meanings, and prescribing an orderly 
course of inquiry. The principles of inter- 
pretation he would recommend would, ac- 
cordingly, include both principles of con. 
tent and principles of procedure.” The prin- 
ciples of content, identifying features or 
factors to be brought to the focus of atten- 
tion, might include principles emphasizing 
the importance of multifactor analysis in 
context; prescribing recourse to meanings 
or references in all the audiences or com- 
munities—large or small, technical or pop- | 
ular—shared by the parties to the agree- 





ment; emphasizing the importance of pre- | 


ferred modes of expression and distinctive 
phases of the agreement; weighting major 
purposes over contradictory specifications of 
detailed means, and so on. The principles 
of procedure, suggesting a flexible order 
for examining features of the agreement 
and its context, might include principles 
which provide for a beginning with the 
focal agreement, acts, or words; for em- 
ployment of syntactic analysis in determin- 
ing possible meanings; for employment of 
semantic analysis in determining probable 
meanings; and for the systematic, disci- 
plined assessment of all factors in achieving 
the closest possible approximation to actual 
meanings. 

On observing past trends in decisions 


7 See Lasswell (5). 
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about interpretation problems, the policy- 
oriented inquirer would note a certain de- 
gree in achievement of recommended poli- 
cies. He would, for example, note that a 
“plain and natural meaning” principle has 
frequently taken interpreters to preliminary 
canvass of community-wide meanings, that 
the principles of the admissibility of travaux 
préparatoires and of subsequent conduct 
have permitted recourse to the entire proc- 
ess of agreement, and that the principles of 
effectiveness and restrictive interpretation 
have been used to give appropriate weight- 
ings to various expressions of the parties’ 
general and detailed objectives. In contrast, 
however, he would also note that a “plain 
and natural meaning” principle (including 
Vattel’s famous tautology that “it is not per- 
missible to interpret that which does not 
need interpretation”) has sometimes been 
employed, not as a presumption from com- 
munity-wide references, but as a dogmatic 
conclusion to foreclose inquiry about ac- 
tual references; that practically no syntactic 
principles—other than the simplistic, com- 
plementary expressio unius and eiusdem 
generis rules—have been developed; that 
the principle of admissibility of the travaux 
préparatoires is sometimes rejected; that the 
only important principles for indicating and 
weighting features of the process of agree- 
ment and its context are the two principles 
relating to expressions of the parties’ ob- 
jectives, the principles of effectiveness and 
restrictive interpretation, and so on. 

The more specific recommendations 
which a policy-oriented inquirer might 
make, after comprehensive performance of 
all five relevant intellectual tasks, would, 
of course, depend upon the detailed dis- 
parities between recommended policies and 
practice which his study might disclose. It 
can be anticipated, however, that many 
very specific recommendations might be 
made both for the improvement of the con- 
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tent principles in pointing to and weighting 
features of the process of agreement and 
its context and for the sharpening of and 
expansion of the principles of procedure in 
the light of contemporary knowledge of 
semantics, syntactics, and the behavioral 
sciences. 

Improvements in technical principles and 
procedures for the interpretation of agree- 
ments might, further and finally, have a 
multiplier effect in community policy gains. 
The more difficult problems arising in the 
interpretation of customary law (represent- 
ing a less explicit consensus), constitutions, 
and national statutes are not substantially 
different from those arising with respect to 
agreements. Improvements in the tech- 
niques by which expressions of policy are 
interpreted might also lead to improve- 
ments in the techniques by which policies 
are prescribed and projected into the fu- 
ture: the art of effective prescription is, in 
measure at least, the art of anticipated and 
facilitated interpretation. 
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The integrative functions of conflict’ 


ROBERT C. NORTH, HOWARD E. KOCH, JR., 


anp DINA A. ZINNES 
Stanford University 


Human groups and associations of all 
sorts—from the family, clique, clan, and 
tribe to the largest religious organizations 
and states—are often in conflict (19, p. 289; 
22, p. 56). The assumption is not uncom- 
mon, indeed, that “peace within and con- 
flict without” are essential characteristics of 
group life. Closer examination suggests, 
however, that conflicts exist within the vari- 
ous groups themselves—within even the 
most cohesive and durable—and contribute 
substantially to their perpetuation (10, pp. 
123, 141; 41, p. 238; 48, pp. 1016-17; 17, 
p. 1). 

In considering both intergroup conflict 
and that occurring internally between com- 
ponent parts of a single group, two kinds of 
effects may be distinguished. On the one 
hand, conflict may result in the destruction 
or disruption of all or certain of the bonds 
of unity which may previously have existed 
between the disputants. On the other hand, 
conflict may strengthen pre-existing ties or 
contribute to the establishment of unifying 
bonds where none before existed. It is with 
the latter that we are concerned in the 
present paper: given the existence of a con- 
flict, under what conditions, if any, will that 
conflict produce a stronger bond between 
parties than that which existed theretofore? 





on International Conflict and Integration at 
Stanford University. 


In short, what are the integrative functions 
of conflict? 

In developing many of the ideas pre- 
sented in the following pages, it became 
clear to us that scholars in a wide variety of 
fields at one time or another, in one con- 
text or another, have given thought to the 
possibility of the integrative functions of 
conflict. To illustrate this convergence of 
ideas, we have added somewhat extensive 
footnotes referring to sources in a wide 


variety of fields, 


Unit of Concern 


For the purposes of this study the unit 
of concern is the group. More specifically, 
we are interested in the integrative func- 
tion of conflicts within and between par- 
ticular groups, namely, those which may 
be designated organizations, Elsewhere in 
the paper we shall consider the character- 
istics of organizations in some detail. At 
this stage it will suffice simply to define an 
organization, using Barnard’s definition of a 
formal organization, as a “system of con- 
sciously coordinated activities or forces of 
two or more persons”? (3, pp. 73, 78-79; 
41, p. 238). In slightly different terms, an 
organization consists of people who share 
at least one common purpose and who are 





2“Formal organization is that kind of co- 
operation among men that is conscious, delib- 
erate, purposeful” (3, p. 4). 
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able mutually to communicate and thus to 
co-ordinate their activities. 


The Concept of Conflict 


Before proceeding further, it will be nec- 
essary to digress briefly to present several 
concepts which are essential to the discus- 
sion. Because these concepts were described 
in an earlier issue of Conflict Resolution 
(23), only those of particular relevance to 
an understanding of the present paper will 
be summarized here. 

In our terms, a policy condition—denoted 
for convenience as c,—is defined as an or- 
ganizational purpose or goal with a time 
specification. In 1775, for example, the thir- 
teen colonies maintained the policy condi- 
tion no taxation without representation. The 
policy conditions of an organization emerge 
from its decisions and thus reflect its com- 
munication structure, that is, its network 
of authority relationships or the pattern of 
who communicates with whom. A commu- 
nication, in this sense, is a directive which, 
if accepted, will influence the behavior of 
the recipient. 

It should be noted that we further define 
policy conditions as being conscious or un- 
conscious. In the latter case, according to 
our definition, there is no explicit declara- 
tion of the policy condition—though it can 
be inferred from the behavior of the or- 
ganization. 

Since goals (or aims) and methods (or 
means) are always relative to the context, 
it follows that any given policy condition 
can be either a goal or a method (or both). 
At any given moment an organization will 
entertain policy conditions with different 
time specifications. Such policy conditions 
can be classified into sets, ordered sequen- 
tially, wherein the attainment of any given 
policy condition in the set requires the ac- 
quisition of all those preceding it in time. 

By definition, it can be said that two or 
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more policy conditions are incompatible if 
they cannot obtain simultaneously. A con- 
flict develops whenever policy conditions 
are incompatible.® 

All policy conditions which are mutually 
incompatible at a given time (regardless of 
whether they issue from the same organiza- 
tion, different organizations, or a combina- 
tion of both) are said to constitute a “prob- 
lem” or a conflict situation. For conven- 
ience, a policy condition can be related to 
its appropriate problem area by the addi- 
tion of an appropriate superscript, e.g., cj, 
Thus, whereas the subscript serves as a 
label for a particular policy condition, the 
superscript indicates the particular dispute. 
In 1775, for example, the problem of taxa- 
tion was a central c/, with Great Britain 
holding the policy condition c!—taxation 
without representation—and the colonies col- 
laborating behind the position c}—no taxa- 
tion without representation. The quartering 
of troops was another problem, c*, with 
Great Britain insisting on c* and the colo- 
nies on c3. Hence in these terms, a conflict 
situation refers to all the c;’s for a particular 

From our definition of a conflict it fol- 
lows that in any conflict situation there will 
be a minimum of two parties. In effect, a 
party to a conflict—that is, the participating 
organization or organizations upholding 
“one side” of a dispute—can be defined as 
a ¢;. Clearly, then, a ¢;,, or party, may con- 
sist of one or more participants. 

It is important to distinguish two types 
of conflict, latent and overt. In a latent con- 

8 As has been already suggested, conflicts 
can arise between organizations and within or- 
ganizations—both between suborganizations and 
between a suborganization and the organization 
of which it is a component. 

It should also be noted that an organization 
can be in conflict with itself, that is, it may 


issue, consciously or unconsciously, c,’s which 
are incompatible. 
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flict, no party is attempting—by any deci- 
sion or overt act—to achieve its c;. By con- 
trast, overt conflicts are those in which cne 
or more parties do attempt to effect some 
change in the situation. 

A participant in any overt conflict, in our 
terms, can choose among four types of 
action: a non-violent bid, which we will 
designate by (mj); a non-violent commis- 
sion (mj); a violent bid (mj); or a com- 
mission of violence (mj). As in the case of 
the ci’s, the “7” denotes the specific conflict 
in which the “m” is being used. We shall 
designate a general means by (mj ), where 
k goes from 1 to 4, i.e., can come from one 
of the four categories. This last does not 
represent any kind of rank order implying 
the more or less desirable alternative; they 
could be listed in any order. We differen- 
tiate, of course, between (mj.) and (mj )t. 
An (mj) simply specifies an action, while 
an (mj )t suggests that procedures from a 
given category of means have been desig- 
nated for the resolution of issues relating to 
a “j” problem over time. 

We define an (mj ) non-violent bid as an 
offer, proposal, or threat without implica- 
tion of casualty taking. Such a bid is nor- 
mally conditional in its connotation. In the 
sphere of international relations the means 
category (mj) normally includes the ex- 
change of messages and negotiations which 
do not imply the taking of casualties. 

An (mj) commission of non-violence is 
an act, performance, or transaction without 
implication or consequence of casualty-tak- 
ing. Clearly, an (mj) type of settlement 
can be used to resolve both non-violent and 
violent conflicts. The parties to a conflict, 
indeed, can decide upon (mj) actions to 
take the place of violence; or they can es- 
tablish (mj) t agreements to regulate and 
confine a violent conflict; or, having fought 
a war, they can use an (mj ) settlement to 


formulate the new relationship. Among 
states the (mi) category of conflict resolu- 
tion includes negotiation, good offices, arbi- 
tration, conciliation, adjudication, and other 
recognized procedures. The addition of a 
time specification, (mj )t, suggests that 
non-violent procedures have been agreed 
upon for the solution of further conflicts 
related to a given problem. The qualified 
category (mj )t thus embraces treaties and 
other international agreements and integra- 
tive instruments which depend on mutual 
free consent for their force. 

The means category (mj) bid of vio- 
lence embraces all more or less conditional 
communications of intent—including prom- 
ises and threats, whether explicit or im- 
plicit, genuine or feigned, oral, written, or 
symbolic—which rely upon inference of 
casualty-taking for their force. In this sense 
a sudden mobilization may be as effective 
a threat as a written ultimatum, An (mj )¢t 
relationship is again a procedure for set- 
tling issues pertaining to a given problem— 
but by the exercise of threats of force by 
one of the parties rather than by mutual 
voluntary agreement. 

An (mj) commission of violence is an 
act which results in one or more casualties. 
The qualified category (mj )t would emerge 
from a formal declaration of war, i.e., the 
statement by a government of its intentions 
to commit continuous violence in order to 
resolve its particular “j” conflict with the 
other party. 

It should be clear that any “m” (means) 


4 “Sometimes each group not only centralizes 
itself for effectiveness, but wants its opponent 
centralized” (41, p. 163). 


“Warfare has been the great state maker” 
(41, p. 162). 


“The development of war is, in fact, a grad- 
ual extension of the area of peace” (45, p. 
113). 
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can be viewed—in a somewhat different per- 
spective—as a goal or policy condition. Thus 
a battleship is a goal for its builder and a 
means for its captain; the Marshall Plan, an 
end from one perspective and a means from 
another. It is always possible, then, to con- 


“< 


vert an “m” into a “c” or a “c” into an “m.” 


The Concept of Integration 


The term integration can be used in at 
least six distinctly different ways, and the 
concept, in consequence, tends to have re- 
mained somewhat ambiguous. Thus inte- 
gration can be considered in terms of the 
following: 


1. Probability of violence given a conflict 
situation. As used in this sense by the Deutsch 
study, integration can be defined as the prob- 
ability that conflicts will be resolved without 
the use of violence. For these purposes violence 
is said to occur when one party produces a 
casualty—that is, the loss of one human being 
by any one of a variety of means—in another 
party. Thus, as the probability increases that 
any conflict will be resolved without the use 
of violence, the amount of integration between 
the parties increases. 

2. The frequency of conflicts between any 
given number of organizations. In this defini- 
tion integration is a function of the number of 
conflicts that arise between the organizations 
during a given span of time. Thus, as the fre- 
quency of conflicts between two organizations 
decreases, the extent of integration between 
them is said to increase. Again, integration is 
viewed as a continuum. 

8. Agreement on policy conditions. Integra- 
tion between n organizations (where n = 2) is 
here a function of the number (and probably 
also the significance) of the compatible policy 
conditions. Considering two organizations, one 
would measure their degree of integration in 
terms of some average of their compatible pol- 
icy conditions to their total policy conditions. 
Thus organization A may have a total of ten 
c,'s and organization B a total of fourteen, and 
the compatible c,’s (between A and B) may be 
six. To measure the integration between the 
two, we would take some average of 6/10 and 
6/14. Integration, of course, is again a con- 
tinuum. 
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4. The degree of interdependency between 
n given organizations. In this instance the in- 
tegration of n organizations increases to the 
extent that their policy conditions are inter. 
related. Thus one organization, to achieve a 
particular policy condition, may depend upon 
the attainment by another organization of one 
of its policy conditions. The attainment of the 
United States policy condition of “containment 
of Russia,” for example, has required a South 
Korean policy condition of independence from 
the North Korean regime. 

5. Interlocking communication systems or 
structure. This definition has two implications, 
First, the integration between n organizations 
is a function of the number and/or significance 
of the communications exchanged. In the sec- 
ond instance, n organizations become more in- 
tegrated as the communication structure or 
authority pattern tends to cross (or disregard) 
organization boundaries. Thus the thirteen 
American colonies became progressively more 
integrated as, first, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and, later, the Constitution established a 
federal authority and communication structure 
cutting across the old, relatively exclusive 
boundaries. 

6. The overlapping of membership. Here the 
integration between n organizations increases 
as the overlapping of membership increases. 
There will be co:aplete integration, of course, 
when the membership completely overlaps. This 
circumstance may occur in either one of two 
ways. In one case, an organization may contain 
the one beneath it. Thus the integration of the 
fifty states is complete within the federal struc- 
ture of the United States. In the other case, all 
organizations may have the same membership. 


Further along we shall refer to these 
various aspects of integration in connection 
with the functioning of organizations, their 
degrees of complexity, and their durability. 


The Integrative Effect of Conflict 


The remainder of this discussion will be | 


concerned with three aspects of the inte- 
grative function of conflict. 
In the present section we shall consider 


how the bonds between two parties are af- | 
fected by the conflict and its resolution— | 
whether these bonds are strengthened or | 
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weakened, for example, and whether the 
duration of the relationship between the 
parties is likely to be relatively long or 
short. In the two succeeding sections we 
will consider, first, the circumstances under 
which the parties to a conflict, in the course 
of the resolution process, become partici- 
pants in a wholly new organization—such 
as the public international unions—designed 
to regulate the problems at issue; and, sec- 
ond, the ways in which the resolution of a 
conflict can be negotiated or “engineered” 
to achieve what we designate as an (m, ) 


relationship. 


A. THE INTEGRATIVE EFFECT OF CON- 
FLICT ON TIES BETWEEN PARTIES 


Some measure of integration exists in any 
overt conflict situation by virtue of the very 
fact that an overt conflict implies some con- 
tact between the parties. It would be diffi- 


5 “The very act of entering into conflict with 
an antagonist establishes relations where none 
may have existed before. Conflict is seen as a 
binding element between parties that may previ- 
ously have stood in no relation to each other” 
(10, p. 121). 


“First, quarrels arise between men because 
they live together in society” (17, p. 47). 


“From the elaborate regulations prescribing 
the way conflict shall be conducted, it appears 
that men who subject themselves to self-im- 
posed rules do, to this extent at least, cooperate 
in carrying on conflict” (19, p. 317). 


“While the proximity of the trenches has 
brought intensive fighting, it has also brought 
its counterpart—fraternizing between the op- 
posing sides. The men hear each other talk and 
sing, one side signals, the other answers, and 
their representatives appear and exchange to- 
bacco, food and newspapers. 

“On Christmas day . . . the soldiers on each 
side agreed mutually to the cessation of hostili- 
ties . . . that until a stated hour they would 
shoot into the air. When that hour arrived both 
sides put on the mask of war, and resumed the 


cult, indeed, to isolate any phase of an 
overt conflict which does not imply inter- 
action, communication, and, hence, the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a substan- 
tial body of ties between the conflicting 
parties.® 

It should be clear from preceding pages 
that the resolution of a conflict between 
two parties may be achieved through an 
(mi), (mi), (mj), or (mj) procedure or 
through a combination thereof. The ques- 
tion now arises how and to what degree the 
extent of integration between the parties— 
or the durability of the relationship be- 
tween them—is affected by the category of 
action chosen. 

Our focus is upon those (mj) relation- 
ships which have resulted in rules or pro- 
cedures or institutions for regulating or con- 
taining or controlling conflicts on a partic- 
ular issue or group of issues.” In these terms 





business of killing each other” (19, pp. 318- 
19). 

“Trade relations, such as barter, although 
often leading to war because of each nation’s 
desire to extend its markets, also tend to pro- 
duce dependency between autonomous groups 
and thus to foster peaceful relations” (19, p. 
298). 


6“Even so optimistic a believer in the co- 
operative possibilities of nationality as D. G. 
Ritchie admitted that ‘the several nations have 
had to become conscious of themselves by 
antagonism’ ” (48, p. 1016). 


™“Conflict tends to give rise to regulations 
and norms governing its conduct and restrain- 
ing the forms in which it is being fought out” 
(10, p. 121). 


“There was an ancient treaty between the 
Senecas and the Gi-qui-ga’-o-no, or Eries, who 
resided upon the southern shore of Lake Erie, to 
the effect that the Genesee River should be the 
boundary between them, and that when a hos- 
tile band of either nation re-crossed this river 
into its own territories, it should be safe from 
further pursuit. An infraction of this treaty 
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(mj )t relationships—non-violent _relation- 
ships entered into by the mutual free con- 
sent of the parties—give rise to custom,® 
law,® and institutions at every level of or- 
ganization—family,!° clan and tribe, church- 
es, and nation-states. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
throughout the course of history many or- 
ganizations—and much custom and law— 
have had their genesis in (mj )t relation- 
ships which have been imposed by one par- 
ty at the expense of another and which de- 
pend upon force or the threat of force for 
their effectiveness. 





was one of the reasons of the long-cherished 
animosity of the Iroquois against them” (32, p. 
828). 


“A similar compact was once made with the 
O-ya-dii’-go-o-no, or Cherokees, by which the 
Tennessee River was the limit of pursuit. If a 
war-party of the latter had returned and re- 
crossed the Tennessee before they were over- 
taken by the pursuing Iroquois, they were as 
safe from their attack, as if intrenched behind 
an impregnable rampart. The Iroquois band 
could still invade, if disposed, the territory of 
the enemy, but they passed the camp of the 
retreating war-party without offering the slight- 
est molestation” (32, p. 328). 


“International law has formulated rules of 
belligerent procedure which define in detail 
the respective rights and duties of the contend- 
ing parties. The state, or status, of war repre- 
sents, therefore, the new legal relations arising 
between two or more states engaged in war” 
(16, p. 443). 


“In methods of warfare, as in other social 
situations, conduct is therefore determined by 
the network of relations by which the individ- 
ual is surrounded and by which his behavior is 
affected” (19, p. 296). 


8“Custom establishes certain conflicts be- 
tween men, and may thus produce quarrels 
among them. Custom at least controls the 
places where quarrels take place. But custom 
also brings into work mechanisms which in- 
hibit the development of the quarrels and 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Both (mj )t and (mj )t relationships, 
then, may serve as mechanisms for integrat- 
ing groups of a given magnitude into larger 
organizational units. Here, of course, we 
must carefully distinguish once more be- 
tween (1) conflict and the resolution of 
conflict inside a given party to an (mj )t 
relationship; (2) conflict and the resolution 
of conflict between the parties to an (mj )t 
relationship; and (3) conflict and the reso- 
lution of conflict between a given (mj )t 
relationship, as an entity in itself, and other 
like entities. If NATO were designated as 
an (mj )t relationship, for example, we 
would distinguish conflicts internal to a 
member state, such as the United States, 
from conflicts among the states participat- 
ing in the (mj )t relationship and also from 


which exert pressure for settlement. Or the 
conflicts are so directed by custom that there 
is a change in personnel of the system, but the 
structure of the system persists. Finally, I ex- 
amined the rituals which openly state the con- 
flicts that exist within a social order, and yet 
which are believed to bless that order” (17, p. 
187). 


® “The judicial process may be considered as 
‘a way of inquiry set within arrangements for 
orderly combat’” (18, p. 450). 


“In this connection one of the characteristic 
institutions of common law is the method of 
judicial precedents which relies, for its authori- 
tative legal material, on the judicial decisions 
of actual controversies” (38, p. 54). 


10“We must remember that quarrels arise 
out of the very ties which link men—ties with 
one’s wife’s kin or one’s own kin or one’s neigh- 
bors. There is only pressure towards the es- 
tablishment of peaceful relations—or, rather, 
the reestablishment of peaceful relations after 
a breach. This pressure is exerted by common 
interest in a mechanism of peace over a cer- 
tain area, which is necessary if men are to live 
in any kind of security, and produce food, 
marry into one another’s families, or deal with 
one another” (17, p. 19). 
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conflicts between NATO and the Commu- 
nist bloc.1 

We postulate that durability of a given 
(mj )t relationship will be the function of 
two main variables: the relative “p” capabil- 
ity of each party, that is, his power or 
relative capacity for inflicting his will; and 
the amount of “d” dissatisfaction evoked by 
the relationship among the respective par- 
ties. For the time being, at least, we shall 
measure a party’s dissatisfaction in terms 
of the “price” he is willing to pay to change 
his circumstances, that is, to achieve his 
policy conditions. When a party is faced by 
two more or less equally unsatisfactory—or 
two more or less equally satisfactory—alter- 
natives, the relative “v” importance will also 
come into play as a variable. 

The durability of a given (mj )t relation- 
ship will depend also upon the precedents, 
that is, upon whether or not previous agree- 
ments have worked to the satisfaction of the 
parties and have been generally long lasting. 

It should be evident that an (mj )t ar- 
rangement between parties can be reached 
in a number of ways. The two parties may 
enter into an agreement of their own re- 
spective free wills; or one may dominate or 
conquer the other and then impose a settle- 
ment; or the parties may, through the pres- 
sure of some overriding circumstance, enter 
into an uneasy compromise; or one or both 
parties may deceptively conclude an agree- 
ment with the intent of using it for con- 





11 These various “levels” or “orders” of con- 
flict should be distinguished also from conflicts 
between a given organization and the larger, 
perhaps somewhat looser, societal context with- 
in which it functions. Thus: “There are con- 
flicts between the interests of different individ- 
uals within a group, and between the interests 
of smaller groups within a larger society. There 
is also conflict between society with its law and 
the individuals and groups which compose so- 
ciety” (17, p. 87). 


cealed ends. Against this background it is 
possible, by arranging the capability, im- 
portance, and dissatisfaction variables of the 
parties in different combinations, to suggest 
a number of durability and also behavior 
hypotheses. Illustrative of these possibilities 
are the following: 


A B 
p high p high 
v high vo high 
d high d high 


Under this set of circumstances it seems 
probable that the durability of the agree- 
ment will tend to be long, but the effective- 
ness will tend to be low. Here the signifi- 
cant question appears to be this: at what 
point will the high dissatisfactions of A and 
B bring the (mj )t to an end? Will it be, 
perhaps, at the point where one party— 
correctly or incorrectly—perceives its capa- 
bilities to have risen somewhat higher than 
the capabilities of the other party? 


A B 
phigh p low 
vo high o high 
d low d high 


In this pattern one might anticipate high 
durability and—in view of B’s low capability 
—a considerable measure of effectiveness. A, 
in short, will be in a position to dominate B 
and enforce B’s adherence to the agreement. 
Over time, B’s stored dissatisfaction may 
amount to a growing frustration. If, then, 
B’s capability should begin to rise for any 
reason, there is a strong possibility of his 
striking against A even before B, 2 A). 

If we assume, on the other hand, that B’s 
capability will remain low and that his dis- 
satisfaction will diminish with time, it 
seems reasonable to predict his gradual ac- 
ceptance—as custom or law—of the once irri- 
tating settlement. This, indeed, is how time 
functions‘ on the side of the invader by 
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gradually resolving a whole range of con- 
flicts separating him from the vanquished. 


B. THE EMERGENCE OF NEW 
ORGANIZATIONS 


At first glance it would seem that the 
emergence of an organization might be de- 
tected in terms of the number of j problems 
which the parties have resolved through 
(mj, )t agreements. Under this condition the 
emergence of an organization between or 
among parties could be specified by meas- 
uring the number of resolved j’s—an organi- 
zation being defined at a certain level of 
resolved j's, say, for example, six. 


a—3 


OO ro 


Thus it could then be concluded that 
parties A and B had achieved a greater de- 
gree of integration—on the basis of their 
(m1)t, (m%)t, (m$)t, (m§)t, (m§)t, and 
(m§ )t agreements—than parties C and D 
and had thereby achieved, indeed, the stat- 
ure of an organization. 

Further reflection suggests, however, that 
the number of j’s is not by itself a sufficient 
criterion of organization. Most major powers 
maintain a large number of treaty relation- 
ships—even with intensely antagonistic 
states—without achieving any significant in- 
tegration with any of them. On the other 
hand, highly integrated federal structures, 
such as the United States under the Consti- 
tution, specifically delegate the resolution of 
all but a relatively small number of j's to the 
various component parts. 

It should be possible, of course, to calcu- 
late the degree of integration between or 
among the interacting parties in terms of 
the six criteria already put forward in this 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


paper: (1) probability of violence between 
the parties; (2) the frequency of conflict 
between them; (3) agreement on policy 
conditions c,; (4) the extent of interdepend- 
ency of c,’s among the given organizations; 
(5) the extent of interlocking of communi- 
cation systems or structures; and (6) the 
overlapping of membership. Yet measure- 
ment against these scales alone fails to pro- 
vide us with a clear indication of the point 
where interacting parties move beyond co- 
operative relations as independent units and 
begin to merge as a single federation or 
other organization of a new order. Before 
trying to describe this point of change, we 
will find it helpful to consider certain defini- 
tions of organization. 

According to Chester Barnard (3, p. 83), 
an organization comes into being when (1) 
there are persons able to communicate with 
each other (2) who are willing to contrib- 
ute action (3) to accomplish a common 
purpose.!2 And from a somewhat different 





12 “Tn every event whatsoever each commune 
[universitas] promises to come to the aid of the 
other at its own expense as need may be with 
all that may be necessary for their succour to 
resist the attacks of their enemies and to avenge 
their injuries. And concerning these things they 
have sworn their corporal oath without guile; 
renewing by this oath and these presents the 
ancient form of confederation” (The Perpetual 
League between the Three Swiss Forest Com- 
munities, August 1, 1291) (34, pp. 41-42). 


“The said states hereby severally enter into 
a firm league of friendship with each other for 
their common defence, the security of their 
liberties, and their mutual and general wel- 
fare; binding themselves to assist each other 
against all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon them, or any of them, on account of re- 
ligion, sovereignty, trade or any other pretence 
whatever” (Articles of Confederation of the 
United States of America, November 15, 1777) 
(34, p. 71). 


“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
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viewpoint Kenneth Boulding (9, p. 57) has 
referred to the organization as “a structure 
of roles tied together by lines of communi- 
cation.”18 

The willingness of any participant to con- 
tribute action will depend upon the satis- 
faction which such participant perceives ac- 
cruing from the association. According to 
Barnard: 


If each man gets back only what he puts in, 
there is no incentive, that is, no net satisfaction 
for him in cooperation. What he gets back must 
give him advantage in terms of satisfaction; 
which almost always means return in a differ- 
ent form from that which he contributes. If he 





justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States of 
America” (The Constitution of the United 
States of America, September 17, 1787) (34, 
pp. 80-81). 


“The central government [of the Iroquoian 
League] was organized and administered upon 
the same principles which regulated that of 
each nation, in its separate capacity; the na- 
tions sustaining nearly the same relation to the 
League, that the American states bear to the 
Union. In the former, several oligarchies were 
contained within one, in the same manner as 
in the latter, several republics are embraced 
within one republic” (32, p. 58). 


“The exuberant growth of associations in 
African towns is a point which has often been 
noticed. Less attention has been given to the 
contribution which, in varying degrees, these 
associations have made to the development of 
national movements. First, they have made it 
possible for Africans to recover, within the new 
urban context, the sense of common purpose 
which in traditional African society was nor- 
mally enjoyed through tribal organisations” (20, 
p. 84). 


13“A social organization is a structure of 
‘roles’: any vacancy in the role structure—i.e., 
any role without an occupant—creates pressure 
to fill the vacancy with an appropriately skilled 
person. It is this property of being an open 


puts forth effort, he requires a changed condi- 
tion for himself, just as he would if he put 
forth effort individually rather than coopera- 
tively. Efficiency, for the individual, is satis- 
factory exchange [3, p. 58]. 


If incentive is insufficient to satisfy a crit- 
ical number of participants, the association 
must find means of persuasion or perish. 

Beyond this, there is also a tendency on 





system which enables organizations to live 
longer than any of their parts—presidents, 
deans, and professors come and go, but the 
university goes on forever” (8, p. 123). 


“The first element in the description of an 
organization is a static structure of parts—its 
geography or anatomy, its organization chart 
or balance sheet or molecular structure” (8, p. 
122). 


“The next step in the development of an or- 
ganization model is its description as a ‘ma- 
chine,’ or energy transformer. Any organization 
depends on some source of energy for its con- 
tinued existence—food and light in the case of 
the biological individual, to which may be 
added coal, oil, and other sources in the case 
of manufacturing plants or armed forces. Scar- 
city of energy sources may be an important 
source of competition and issue conflict, for 
what is taken by one organization may be taken 
from another” (8, p. 123). 


“The next step in the organization model is 
to describe it as an ‘open system’ or, more 
generally, as a ‘growth system’ or dynamic 
open system. A static open system is a struc- 
ture which is maintained in the midst of a 
stream or throughput of its constituent parts” 
(8, p. 123). 


“Overlaying or embedded in the complex of 
informal organizations, which is the aggregate 
we call great national and local societies, is the 
network of formal organizations. If we examine 
this network it quickly appears that there are 
a few strands of formal organization that are 
clearly dominant and relatively comprehensive, 
all other formal organizations being directly or 
indirectly attached to and subordinate to them. 
They are of two types, now known as churches, 
that is, formally organized religions; and states, 
formally organized political interests” (3, p. 
96). ; 
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the part of human beings to “internalize” 
the associations which provide them with 
satisfactions. At the deeper levels of such 
acceptance the conscience of the individual 
virtually speaks for the family or the church 
or the nation, and an attack on any of the 
“internalized” groups is perceived by the 
member as an attack upon himself.1* 

In view of these considerations, then, it 
seems feasible to measure any given (mj )t 
relationship along a spectrum in terms of 
(1) the number of roles that serve it; (2) 
the pattern and extent of the communica- 
tions network; (3) the importance to the 
participants of both the relationship and the 
purposes; (4) the satisfactions derived from 
it; and (5) the degree to which the rela- 
tionship, its purposes, and its other aspects 
have been “internalized” by the partici- 
pants. 

Since states, as large organizations, con- 


14“The self typically includes more than the 
primary ego, which is the symbol used by a 
person to refer to his irreducible ‘I,’ ‘me.’ The 
self takes in whatever is included with the pri- 
mary ego as belonging with it. The boundaries 
of the ego include—besides the primary ego— 
symbols that refer to parents, wife, children, 
friends, countrymen, coreligionists, and other 
groups and individuals. These are the symbols 
of identification” (25, p. 39). 


“Symbols are an important factor in expect- 
ancy. Germans think of themselves as belong- 
ing to the land of Beethoven and Goethe; Nor- 
wegians preserve the relics of the Vikings and 
in fantasy share in their fabulous exploits. 
Greeks do not forget Praxiteles and Demos- 
thenes. Flags, martial music, noble ruins are 
profoundly significant to the citizen whose se- 
curity and whose self-esteem are inseparable 
from the tradition of his people. 

“Now most symbols are of an exclusively 
parochial order. They mark off my country 
from yours. World symbols are virtually lack- 
ing:, no world parks, gardens, universities, and 
few symbolic world-minded documents. There 
is no world currency, no genuine world capital” 


(1, p. 57). 
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tain a vast variety of smaller organizations 
and suborganizations within their jurisdic- 
tion, a large number of conflicts in individ- 
ual attachments and loyalties is inevitable— 
as is the appearance of incompatibilities 
among the various component groups. Thus, 
as Chester Barnard writes: 

Complex organization involves competition 
for the contribution of individuals, and makes 
conflicts of loyalties unavoidable. This compe- 
tition is not merely between subordinate or- 
ganizations of the same rank—for example, for 
employees by several corporations—but also 
between superior and subordinate organiza- 
tions. Thus the state and a subordinate corpo- 
ration both compete for the support of the 
same individual; and similarly the corporation 
competes with its own department for the loy- 
alty of the men assigned to it, of loyalties to 
itself directly and indirectly through its depart- 
ment [38, p. 100]. 

As we have already suggested, an anal- 
ysis of conflict and the resolution of conflict 
among the domestic suborganizations of a 
state will reveal some general propositions 
about conflict and the resolution of conflict 
between that state and other states with 
which it is associated. Conversely, too, we 
may expect a state’s transactions with other 
states to have some effect upon its domestic 
subgroups—as well as upon the component 
groups of the other transactor states. 

Pluralistic societies, for example, allow 
and often encourage loyalty to a large vari- 
ety of institutions—the Crown or the Consti- 
tution, a church, one of two or perhaps sev- 
eral political parties, the family, and many 
other associations—and depend upon checks 
and balances among them for cohesion and 
stability. In the words of T. S. Eliot: 

A people should be neither too united nor 
too divided, if its culture is to flourish. Excess 
of unity may be due to barbarism and may lead 
to tyranny; excess of division may be due to 
decadence and may also lead into tyranny: 


either excess will prevent further development 
in culture [14, p. 50]. 
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A country within which the divisions 
have cut too deep, according to Eliot, is a 
danger to itself, while “a country which is 
too well united—whether by nature or by 
device, by honest purpose or by fraud and 
oppression—is a menace to others” (14, p. 
60). On the basis of his studies among 
African tribes Max Gluckman has com- 
mented similarly: 


The conflicts between the loyalties held by 
a man thus, in a wider range of relations, estab- 
lish order and lead to a recognition and ac- 
ceptance of obligations within law. A man’s 
several loyalties strike at the strength of his 
loyalty to any one group or set of relations, 
which is thus divided. Hence the whole sys- 
tem depends for its cohesion on the existence 
of conflict in smaller sub-systems [17, pp. 
19-20]. 


One would expect that, when the various 
associative factors in an organization coin- 
cide, they tend to reinforce each other.1® 

15 “In the unifications of Italy and Germany, 
the division between liberals and conservatives, 
or between liberals and reactionaries, cut across 
state boundaries, and so in Italy did the division 
between pro-clericals and anti-clericals, In Ger- 
many, moreover, the territorial changes which 
had resulted from the Napoleonic Wars had 
greatly increased the extent to which the divi- 
sion between Protestants and Catholics crossed 
the state boundaries that emerged in 1815. In 
Switzerland, the division between liberals and 
conservatives also cut across many cantonal 
boundaries in the period between 1815 and 
1858, though a few predominantly Catholic and 
conservative cantons took part in the abortive 
attempt at secession in 1847” (12, pp. 76-77). 


“The Mohawk of the Wolf tribe recognized 
the Seneca of the Wolf tribe as his brother, and 
they were bound to each other by the ties of 
consanguinity. In like manner the Oneida of the 
Turtle or other tribe received the Cayuga or 
Onondaga of the same tribe as a brother, and 
with a fraternal welcome. This relationship was 
not ideal, but was founded upon actual con- 
sanguinity. 

“If either of the five nations had wished to 
cast off the alliance, it must also have broken 


The use of “cross-loyalties” to weld together 
the parts of a confederacy is a common phe- 
nomenon. Thus: 

When the exchange of goods or services, 
religion and nationality is coterminous, that is, 
is restricted to one isolated and autonomous 
group, the bonds within the group and the hos- 
tilities toward toward those outside are likely 
to be relatively absolute. But when positive ele- 
ments overlap the boundaries of several groups, 
hostilities tend to be limited [19, p. 303]. 

In somewhat different terms, however, 
multiple group affiliations within a larger 
body—by encouraging a proliferation of loy- 
alties and consequent conflicts which criss- 
cross the society—prevent deep cleavages 
along a single fracture line and in this way 
contribute also to a general cohesion.1¢ Plu- 





this bond of brotherhood. Had the nations fall- 
en into collision, it would have turned Hawk 
tribe against Hawk tribe, Heron against Heron, 
brother against brothers” (32, p. 78). 


[So, too, with the League of the Iroquois: ] “In 
the eyes of an Iroquois, every member of his 
own tribe, in whatever nation, was as much his 
brother or his sister as if children of the same 
mother. This cross-relationship between the 
tribes of the same name, and which was 
stronger if possible, than the chain of brother- 
hood between several tribes of the same nation, 
is still preserved in all its original strength. It 
doubtless furnishes the chief reason of the te- 
nacity with which the fragments of the League 
still cling together” (32, pp. 77-78). 


16 “Conflicts may be said to be ‘productive’ 
in two related ways: (1) they lead to the 
modification and the creation of law; (2) the 
application of new rules leads to the growth 
of new institutional structures centering on the 
enforcement of these new rules and laws” (10, 
p- 126). 


“A society, therefore, which is riven by a 
dozen oppositions along lines running in every 
direction, may actually be in less danger of 
being torn with violence or falling to pieces 
than one split along just one line. For each 
new cleavage contributes to narrow the cross 
clefts, so that one might say that society is 
sewn together by its inner conflicts. It is not 
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ralistic societies, taking advantage of this 
tendency, foster a multiplicity of institutions 
to which individual loyalties can be at- 
tached. The consequent conflicts, widely 
dispersed, are resolved largely by compro- 
mises, adjustments, adjudications, and ac- 
commodations among the various competing 
parts. 

More specifically, the conflicts of a plu- 
ralistic order tend to be communicated free- 
ly and openly whenever the over-all system 
is unquestioned by the members—and wher- 
ever the symbol of leadership survives un- 
damaged irrespective of the conduct of the 
incumbent. This, of course, is the crucial 
value of the Crown of Great Britain and the 
Constitution in the United States. “In such 
a system,” Max Gluckman writes, “the li- 
censed statement of conflict can bless the 
social order” (17, p. 134). 

Modern pluralistic states tend to divide 
their central authority between a part that 
is fixed and one that is removable. The 
fixed portion (throne, constitution, or other 
symbol) holds the loyalty, respect, and af- 
fection of the people, whereas their inevita- 
ble hostilities and discontent can be directed 
against the removable parts (president, 
prime minister, cabinet, parliament, con- 
gress, interchangeable parties, and so forth). 
In this way “rebellion” is licensed and 
waged more or less peacefully through elec- 
tions, the rise and fall of cabinets, and the 
alternation of political parties and leaders 
(40, pp. 196-97). 

Monolithic societies, by contrast, find 
themselves unable to tolerate such free com- 
petition of loyalty and association. An at- 
tack upon the leadership in such orders is 
tantamount to an attack upon the whole 


such a paradox after all if one remembers that 
every species of collective strife tends to knit 
together with a sense of fellowship the con- 
tenders on either side” (41, p. 165). 
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system. In the long run, therefore, they 
either develop their own ways for control- 
ling internal conflict—thus preserving the 
over-all (mj )t relationship—or they under- 
go revolution or disintegration. Character- 
istically, successful states of this sort insti- 
tutionalize the “internal enemy” and the 
“external enemy”—usually conceived as 
being in close league with each other—and 
seek to project popular hostilities upon these 
scapegoats.!7 

In reality we would not expect to find 
any given state fitting either the pluralistic 
or the monolithic model.18 Rather, we as- 
sume that states—tending toward one or the 
other model—move back and forth along 


17“The identification of the enemy is a con- 
dition of life in a Communist group. For the 
the enemy certainly exists. It remains only to 


be identified and fought” (2, p. 243). 


18 The characteristics of the internal com- 
munications system may also provide useful cri- 
teria for differentiating degrees of pluralism. 
Empirical evidence suggests, for example, that 
pluralistic systems tend to depend upon a maxi- 
mum of “double-tracked” communications in 
many directions, but especially between the 
leadership and the rank and file within the 
political structure. Monolithic systems, on the 
other hand, tend toward “one-way” communi- 
cations whereby decisions are made by the 
leadership and passed “downward” as orders 
or directives (9, p. 100). The only information 
moving toward the peak of the hierarchy tends 
to be that which is asked for. It should be 
noted, however, that states frequently transmit 
“mandate” through less clearly defined chan- 
nels. 

“Legally [in the Chinese Empire] there was 
only one track—from the top down—along 
which passed imperial orders. But in actual 
practice, by the use of intermediaries such as 
the government servants and a locally chosen 
shang-yao or functionary of the same type, un- 
reasonable orders might be turned back. This 
influence from the bottom up is not usually 
recognized in discussions of the formal govern- 
mental institutions of China, but it was effec- 
tive nevertheless” (15, p. 84). 
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the pluralistic-monolithic continuum de- 
pending on a variety of circumstances. Cer- 
tainly in time of war we would expect a 
generally pluralistic state to become increas- 
ingly monolithic. 

Similarly, we do not maintain at this 
point that a monolithic state is either more 
or less aggressive than a pluralistic one. 
Only on the basis of a careful examination 
of empirical evidence would such a con- 
clusion be valid. We do postulate, however, 
that the institutionalizing of the outside 
enemy and the inside enemies!®—whether 
found in a generally pluralistic or a gen- 
erally monolithic state—are of great impor- 
tance to both the conflict and the integra- 
tive processes. 

We would expect, for example, that any 
conflict arising from incompatible policy 
conditions between states would be ag- 
gravated if either or both were traditional- 
ly inclined to identify the other as a major 
outside enemy. So, too, we would expect 
the identification of any large number of 
“internal enemies” to intensify aggressive 
external behavior of a state in time of crisis. 

Conversely, the threat of an external en- 
emy—and that of an internal enemy, too—is 
likely to increase the cohesion of the “in- 
group” organization (10, p. 140). Thus 
struggle against the out-group and mutual 
aid within are opposite aspects of the same 


19 “The internal enemy cannot be so easily 
identified as the external one, the class enemy. 
That is why, in a Communist group, special 
techniques have been developed for the dis- 
covery of the internal enemy. Special agents 
are entrusted with the task of engaging the 
Party members in discussion on various points 
concerning the ‘line.’ Needless to say these 
agents work on the assumption of the neces- 
sary existence of the internal enemy. Conse- 
quently their technique is that of a ‘provoca- 
teur.’ The result of this is seen in the periodical 
‘purges’ taking place in every Communist or- 
ganization” (2, p. 248). 


situation.?° It is well known; of course, that 
in a monolithic state, such as Communist 
China, where scapegoats are institutional- 
ized, the rank-and-file dissatisfactions—al- 
most irrespective of their character—can be 
diverted by the elite against “internal en- 
emies” and “external enemies” and thus be 
made to enhance cohesion. 

We have postulated above that the dura- 
bility of a given (mj )t agreement will be 
the function of the “p” capabilities of the 
parties, the “v” importance of the “j” prob- 
lem to each of the parties, and the amount 
of “d” dissatisfaction evoked by the agree- 
ment among the various parties. The dura- 
bility of a complex organization—such as a 
state—will be the function of similar vari- 
ables, except that there may be more /'s in- 
volved, and the “parties” to the relationship 
are likely to consist of the ruling elite, on 
the one hand, and an initially loose amal- 
gamation of the “exploited masses” or other 
rank and file who feel that the state fails to 
represent their interests, 

It is a common pattern for the ruling 
elite, being comparatively well satisfied with 
things as they are, to maintain policy con- 
ditions which largely embody the status 
quo, while the rank and file demand more 
and more as they begin to see possibilities 
for bettering their circumstances. In such 
circumstances the “top” and “bottom” of a 
state system may occupy wholly different 
positions on a “d” scale. Thus, if y repre- 
sents the elite view of the status quo; if c* 
stands for the combined policy conditions 
of the elite; if x equals the rank-and-file per- 
ception of things as they are; and if c% is 





20 “External opposition and internal uniform- 
ity have been among the most important in- 
ducements to intense political organizations” 
(48, p. 1043). 


“Opposition is the very breath of life to the 
fighting group and often it goes to pieces when 
it no longer has antagonists” (41, p. 164). 
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substituted for the combined policy condi- 
tions of the rank and file, then the system 
is in a potentially revolutionary situation 
which may be represented by Figure 1. 

On this same basis it is possible to put 
forward a number of propositions about the 
probable behavior of states and other or- 
ganizations according to their internal “d” 
patterns and also according to the position 
of the state on a “d” scale. In these terms 
a state with a low d distributed through 
the system will tend to make relatively low 


c® - y = (low) d 





c? - x = (high) d 
Fic. 1 


c? - y = (low) d 





c. -x=(low) d 
Fic. 2 


c? - y=(high) d 


cD -x=(high) d 





Fic. 3 


demands upon its environment and will 
tend to be non-aggressive (see Fig. 2). By 
contrast, a state with a high d will tend to 
make high demands upon its environment 
and will tend to be aggressive—especially if 
its “p” capability has been low but is rising 
rapidly”! (see Fig. 3). It is postulated that 
this tendency will obtain even though the 
js at issue among the rank and file may be 
quite different, substantively, from those at 
issue among the elite. 

In each case, the p (capability) of the 
decision-making elite to act will depend 
upon a certain degree of minimal support 
from the rank and file. When the elite loses 
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this minimal support, the state, being unable 
to function, is liable to revolution or dis- 
integration. It can be postulated, however, 
that a state with a relatively satisfied elite 
and a dissatisfied rank and file will tend to 
react aggressively and even precipitously to 
an external challenge which the decision- 
makers perceive as threatening to the status 
quo. Both Austria-Hungary and Russia 
tended to fall into this category in 1914. 


The Negotiation of Conflict 


The discussion so far has been confined 
to an analysis of certain processes of con- 
flict and the way they appear to lead to- 
ward integration. At this point the question 
arises how and to what degree the parties 
to a conflict situation can be integrated by 
negotiation or manipulation on the part of 
parties to it—or by third parties acting as 
mediators or adjudicators. 

In general, it is possible to distinguish 
four ways of dealing with a given conflict: 
(1) the parties can withdraw from contact 
with each other (8, p. 183); (2) one party 
can dominate or even absorb or destroy the 
other party; (3) the parties can compro- 
mise; or (4) the parties can, to one degree 
or another, integrate freely on a basis of 
equality. In these terms it becomes evident 


21“War between challenger and dominant 
nation . . . appears most likely when the chal- 
lenger approaches but has not quite overtaken 
the dominant nation in power. In other words, 
an approximate balance of power increases the 
danger of war, while a clear preponderance 
of power in the hands of the satisfied nations 
assures world peace. However, other factors 
also play a role. 

“War is especially likely if the challenger at 
its peak will roughly equal the dominant nation 
in power. Such a nation cannot hope to obtain 
a clear supremacy through internal develop- 
ment. Its only hope of taking the dominant 
nation’s place is to unseat it in battle” (36, 
p- 440). 
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that mi, mj, mi, and mj categories of ac- 
tion can all lead to domination or to com- 
promise, whereas a true integration—inte- 
gration on a free and equal basis—is 
achieved only through (mj )t relationships, 
that is, through voluntary consent and non- 
violent means. The sole exception, noted 
heretofore, lies in the circumstance where 
an initial conquest or other act of domina- 
tion becomes universally accepted by the 
subject people through the passage of time 
and through gradual “internalization.” 

Domination—the victory of one side over 
the other—is the easiest and historically, no 
doubt, the most prevalent way of handling 
conflict (31, p. 41). Whether it is a durable 
way is a wholly different matter. English 
domination over Scotland seems to have 
given way to a true integration. To a large 
degree, on the other hand, the great con- 
flicts of the twentieth century can be viewed 
as a series of struggles by subject nationali- 
ties and colonial peoples against the em- 
pires of the West. 

It can be argued, indeed, that the motive 
power generated by domination-submission 
situations around the world has contributed 
considerably to the success of Communist 
expansion in many parts of the world.?? 
And beyond this, communism itself can be 
viewed as a technique for manipulating 


22 “Tn Marxian doctrine, the theories of the 
class-struggle and of the nature of the state 
depend to some extent, again by implication, 
on the frustration-aggression principle. Surplus 
value, the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory, the nature of ideologies, these are sub- 
jects that can be treated adequately in a some- 
what pure sociological or economic frame of 
reference. But when Marxists have described 
the dynamic human interrelationships involved 
in the class struggle and in the preservation 
and destruction of the state, they have intro- 
duced unwittingly a psychological system in- 
volving the assumption that aggression is a re- 
sponse to frustration” (18, p. 23). 
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and “engineering” such discontent for the 
achievement and maintenance of tightly 
controlled power.” 


23 Karl Marx perceived the central conflict be- 
tween bourgeoisie and proletariat as the mo- 
tivating force for revolution in capitalist coun- 
tries. Extending this doctrine, V. I. Lenin con- 
cluded that in colonial and semicolonial coun- 
tries the class struggle—first the proletariat and 
peasantry against the landowners and only later 
a coalition of “revolutionary classes” against the 
bourgeoisie—would coincide with a basic conflict 
between the colonial peoples, on the one hand, 
and their “imperialist oppressors,” on the other. 
By developing the concept of a small, self-con- 
scious, highly disciplined revolutionary elite, em- 
ploying a body of carefully calculated strategies 
and tactics of operation, Lenin proposed that the 
international Communist “general staff”—and, in- 
deed, all Communist leaders up and down the 
hierarchy—would in every possible instance not 
only make use of the “ebbs and flows” of existing 
popular discontent but would also, in essence, 
create new discontents by raising “new issues,” 
that is, new images or new policy conditions in 
the minds of the people. 

Clearly, then, a primary function of the Com- 
munist system is conscious, organized, and pur- 
poseful conflict, and this conflict can be carried 
out by a variety of means ranging from the edu- 
cational and psychological (so-called “brain- 
washing”) through political subversion to eco- 
nomic warfare and the application of military 
force. 

In waging its struggle along a broad front, the 
Communist movement depends upon its ability 
(a) to shape and alter non-Communist percep- 
tions of fact; (b) to manipulate and gradually 
to modify or uproot and supplant non-Com- 
munist perceptions of value; and (c) to penetrate 
and weaken the old organizational structure from 
within, to attack it from without, and eventually 
to replace it altogether. Thus Communist tacti- 
cians seek to alter and control the behavior of 
non-Communist peoples by changing both the 
images of fact and the images of value held by 
these peoples. 

While seeking to change the images of people 
outside their own territories, Communist tacti- 
cians, once in control of an area, try to keep the 
images of fact and value held by subject popula- 
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The resolution of conflict, other than by 
avoidance or conquest, depends generally 
on two central factors: the reduction of the 
intensity of the conflict and the identifica- 
tion or development of one (or more over- 
riding “c” policy conditions or—in somewhat 
different perspective—the achievement of a 
genuine (mj,)t integration which subordi- 
nates the original incompatibility (8, p. 
133). 

It is evident, on the one hand, that a 
conflict is always concerned with a dis- 
tribution of power. Indeed, an exertion of 
power is prerequisite to the retention of a 
share in the determination of future rela- 
tions—as well as for the acquiring or retain- 
ing of other benefits perceived as the “rea- 
sons” for conflict (33, p. 400). An imme- 
diate and indispensable goal of any party to 
a conflict, therefore, is the achievement of 
victory—either complete or partial. On the 
other hand, it must be recognized that ei- 
ther or both parties can be brought to mod- 
ify their original perceptions of “victory” 
and “defeat” (33, p. 400). Modifications of 
this sort can be achieved to one degree or 
another, both by “compromise” and by gen- 
uine “integration.” 

Compromise, according to Harold Lass- 
well, is 
that mode of resolving conflicts in which all par- 
ties agree to renounce or reduce some of their 


tions under strict control and sealed off from the 
possibilities of alteration from influences outside. 

Again, once in power, the Communist move- 
ment seeks by further, even more highly con- 
trolled, interplay of conflict and organizational 
processes to enhance the power of the new so- 
ciety and to use it as a base for the next extension 
of the struggle. Thus organization, quite as much 
as conflict, is a primary function of the Commu- 
nist movement, and the way in which Commu- 
nists see conflict (and destruction) carrying on 
its interplay with organization (and construc- 
tion) is in striking respects analogous to certain 
biological processes. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


demand. A compromise, in contrast to a dictated 
solution such as involved in coercion and con- 
formity, implies some degree of equality of bar- 
gaining power. The agreement involved in com- 
promise is also to be distinguished from that in- 
volved in integration. In the former case each 
party is able to identify the precise extent of his 
losses and gains; in the latter, new alternatives 
are accepted of such a kind as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to discern the balance between 
concessions made and concessions received [24, 
pp. 147-49]. 


In general, the compromise method of 
dealing with conflict is probably better un- 
derstood than the true integration method 
if for no other reason than that it is the 
way, other than by domination, that most 
controversies are settled (31, p. 31). 

The first step toward compromise, as to- 
ward true integration, consists in a reduc- 
tion in the intensity of the conflict. On the 
face of it much of this intensity derives di- 
rectly from the incompatibility of the points 
at issue with the unsatisfied needs of each 
party dominating the situation (29, p. 92). 
Further investigation may reveal, however, 
that the intensity may also be in part a 
function of the tension level or “social at- 
mosphere” of the parties (29, p. 89). Thus, 
as we have already had reason to imply, 
there is likely to be a close correlation be- 
tween dissatisfactions that are inherently 
internal to each party and the dissatisfac- 
tions which arise from the incompatibility 
between them.** This will be particularly 
true of the state which customarily dis- 
places its domestic dissatisfaction upon in- 
stitutionalized “internal” and “external” en- 

24 “Frequently internal strife may be masked 
and appear as intergroup tension; this at first 
may contribute toward a temporary intragroup 
integration, but later the internal dissension be- 
gins to show, leading eventually to disorganiza- 
tion” (42, p. 25). 

It can be argued that something like this hap- 


pened with Russia and Austria-Hungary in World 
War I. 
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emies. Obviously, also, all these dissatisfac- 
tions with tangible inadequacies and frus- 
trations become mixed with vague “senti- 
ments and emotions” to endow attitudes to- 
ward the conflict at hand with an “unrea- 
sonableness” which is difficult to pin down 
or alleviate (33, p. 401). It is thus com- 
mon for a would-be mediator to find in each 
of the parties to a conflict a “fight set” 
which gives rise to “obscurities, conscious 
or unconscious” (31, p. 37). It is no acci- 
dent that warlike solutions usually spring 
from warlike expectancies and preparation 
(1, p. 63). 

In a conflict situation of high intensity it 
can be accepted as almost axiomatic that 
both parties will be capable of considerable 
dissimulation, conscious or otherwise (33, 
p. 401). It need hardly be stated, of course, 
that “all this applies to ourselves as well as 
to the other side” (31, p. 32). 

The initial step, then, is for each side to 
“lay its cards on the table,” that is, to state 
its policy conditions and to enunciate clear- 
ly the nature of its own dissatisfactions, In 
the course of this process it will likely be- 
come evident that the parties will have 
some common interests, however minimal. 
The next step will be for each side to re- 
examine and perhaps re-evaluate its own 
desires against those of the other party and 
against the implication of the total situa- 
tion. It may then become evident to either 
or to both sides that one or two formerly 
unperceived elements in the total situation 
are more important than some aspect of 
the proclaimed policy conditions. “Behav- 
ior,” according to Kenneth Boulding, “con- 
sists of movement into the most highly 
valued part of the total image. A shift in 
the value ordering, therefore, even without 
any change in the rest of the image, can 
produce profound, even _ revolutionary, 


changes in behavior” (18, p. 127). 
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Whereas, initially, there was a situation 

where 
Ac} 
B-cl, 

it may now emerge that A will settle for 
c!—~«x if B will agree to c} —y. This new 
arrangement may result from the fact that 
the x and y elements in the two policy 
conditions are perceived by the parties, on 
closer analysis, to be much less important 
to them than the aspects of the situation 
which they agree mutually to preserve. Or 
the arrangement may emerge from a new 
perception on the part of the two parties to 
the effect that the consequences of non- 
settlement or of violent settlement are like- 
ly to cost more than the issues are worth. 

Despite the frequent use of this method 
for resolving conflicts, there are serious lim- 
itations inherent in it. All too frequently at 
least one party feels that he has been de- 
prived of a highly important aspect of his 
policy condition. Dissatisfaction is likely to 
be stored as the deprived party awaits a 
favorable opportunity to redress the scale 
of advantages, and the new relationship 
may turn out to be unstable and unsatis- 
factory to both.?5 

The true integration of two desires—in 
contrast to their compromise—signifies “that 
a solution has been found in which both 
desires have found a place, that neither side 
has had to sacrifice anything” (31, p. 32). 





25 “If we get only compromise, the conflict 
will come up again and again in some other form, 
for in compromise we give up part of our de- 
sire, and because we shall not be content to 
rest there, sometime we shall try to get the whole 
of our desire. Watch industrial controversy, 
watch international controversy, and see how 
often this occurs. Only integration really stabil- 
izes. But by stabilization I do not mean anything 
stationary. Nothing ever stays put. I mean only 
that particular conflict is settled and the next 
occurs on a higher level” (31, p. 85). 
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This situation can be brought about either 
by an alteration of the desires of one or 
both sides or by an alteration of the prob- 
lem itself—through a change of the environ- 
ment or through the achievement of some 
other solution that transcends the original 
issues and provides a condition satisfactory 
to both parties. 

With true integration, as with compro- 
mise, the first step is to uncover the conflict, 
face the real issues; and the next is “to take 
the demands of both sides and break them 
up into their constituent parts” (31, p. 
40).26 The third step, again as with com- 
promise, is for the parties to evaluate and 
possibly revaluate the issues. It is assumed, 
under such circumstances, that neither side 
ever “gives in” but that there often comes 
a moment when interests on both sides are 
suddenly perceived in a new perspective 
and “unity precipitates itself” (31, pp. 38- 
39). So it frequently comes about, once an 
integration is effected, that the compatible, 
even co-operative, effort compels a change 
in the whole motivation of the two par- 
ties (3, p. 41), and a new relationship 
emerges.?7 In this fashion true integration 
becomes a kind of spontaneous “flowing to- 
gether,” a merging of purpose, which makes 
it possible for the interests of the parties to 
dovetail, “to fit into each other,” so that all 
participants find some place in the final 
solution. Such an arrangement, over time, 
may lead to a mutual acceptance of role 


26 “If, then, we do not think that the differ- 
ing means fighting, even when two desires both 
claim right of way, if we think that integration 
is more profitable than conquering or compromis- 
ing, the first step toward this consummation is 
to bring the differences into the open. We can- 
not hope to integrate our differences unless we 
know what they are” (31, p- 40). 


27 “We progress by revolution, but usually we 
do not stop to examine a desire until another is 
disputing right of way with it” (31, p. 38). 
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images to the point where each side knows 
almost precisely what to expect of the other 
(8, p. 130). 

In this way, once certain fundamental 
problems (but by no means a large propor- 
tion of the total problems outstanding) have 
been successfully integrated, even two na- 
tions with a history of warfare between 
them can perceive and tolerate each other's 
roles and live peacefully together as do the 
United States and Canada.”8 

Clearly, this kind of integration must de- 
pend upon freely conceived, freely initiated 
effort and not upon domination by any force 
whatsoever of one party over the other, 
Both sides must be “sincere” in regard to 
this particular integration, and the authori- 
ty must emerge from the reciprocal, uni- 
fying process.*® Thus legitimate authority 
comes to flow from co-ordination—not co- 
ordination from authority.3° Under these 
circumstances, then, the force of the new 


28“Live peacefully together, like the United 
States and Canada, if each accepts fully the role 
of the other and if they share a reasonable com- 
mon image of the mutual relationship” (8, p. 
1380). 


29 “Authority should arise within the unifying 
process. As every living process is subject to its 
own authority, that is, the authority evolved by 
or involved in the process itself, so social control 
is generated in the process itself. Or rather, the 
activity of self-creating coherence is the con- 
trolling activity. We see this clearly in interna- 
tional relations” (31, p. 204). 


80 “Authority is the character of a communica- 
tion (order) in a formal organization by virtue 
of which it is accepted by a contributor to or a 
‘member’ of the organization as governing or 
determining what he does or is not to do so far 
as the organization is concerned. According to 
this definition, authority involves two aspects: 
first, the subjective, the personal, the accepting 
of a communication as authoritative . . . and, 
second, the objective aspect—the character in 
the communication by which it is accepted” (3, 
p- 163). 
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relationship emerges from the free consent 
and positive co-operation of the participants 
and not from any outside force or from the 
domination of one party over the other. 
Each party perceives his welfare inherent 
in the functioning of the integrative rela- 
tionship. This proposition suggests that 
the people of the world will not be able “to 
make an international settlement and then 
erect some power to enforce it; the settle- 
ment must be such as to provide its own 
momentum” (31, p. 204), its own creative 
coherence. To achieve true integration on a 
given issue, it will not be sufficient for 
either party merely to react to the other or 
merely to wait for events to take their 
course. The task for the statesman con- 
cerned with the resolution of conflict is not 
so much to predict favorable moments as 
it is to create favorable situations. 
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Current Literature 





Political aspects of conflict 


Public opinion and international 
politics 

Louis Kriesberg, “German Public Opinion 
and the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXIII 
(1959), 28-42. This article is an analysis of 
data gathered from the “informed” 26 per 
cent of a stratified sample of 2,000 persons 
in West Germany in 1956. The author is 
particularly interested in discovering how 
evaluations of ECSC vary with the influ- 
ence of other persons on the respondent and 
with his own predispositions toward and 
experiences with ECSC. Not only did the 
importance of these several determinants 
vary through time, they also varied in im- 
portance with certain social and economic 
factors. The study seems relevant to an un- 
derstanding of the relationship of national 
attitudes to the functioning of regional or- 
ganizations.—RICHARD R. FAGEN. 


William A. Scott, “Correlates of Interna- 
tional Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXII (1958), 464~72. This article “delin- 
eates certain classes of variables which 
might be conceived as determiners of at- 
titudes toward foreign affairs.” Scott dis- 
cusses international events, cognitive char- 
acteristics of the person, unconscious per- 
sonality factors, and characteristics of the 
person’s social milieu as they might relate 
to his attitudes toward foreign affairs. The 
author’s conclusions and proposals for fu- 
ture research are based on familiarity with 
the existing sample survey literature which 
explores attitudes toward the United Na- 


tions. He also suggests in what instances the 
large sample survey might not be the most 
appropriate tool for investigating the de- 
terminers of these attitudes. This discussion 
is a useful point of departure for those in- 
terested in the study of this attitudinal 
area.—RIcHARD R. FAGEN. 


Clarence C. Walton, “The Hague ‘Congress 
of Europe’: A Case Study of Public Opin- 
ion,” Western Political Quarterly, XII 
(1959), 738-52. This is essentially a his- 
torical report of the “Congress of Europe” 
held in May, 1948. The author feels that 
this particular conference was instrumental 
in crystallizing European public opinion 
with regard to the possibilities of regional 
co-operation and was also the genesis of a 
popular mood congenial to the Council of 
Europe, the Coal and Steel Authority, the 
Common Market, and Euratom. He pays 
particular attention to “England’s partici- 
pation in the Congress and to her reactions 
thereto.” This study provides relevant sub- 
stantive information for those interested in 
European co-operative efforts.—RicHarp R. 
FAGEN. 


East-West difficulties and 
disarmament 


W. H. Carter, “Thoughts on International 
Policing,” Contemporary Review, CXCIV 
(1958), 313-15. The author accepts the 
view of the Western powers that total dis- 
armament is impossible without the crea- 
tion uf an international police force. He re- 
views some of the past efforts to develop an 





376 


international army, emphasizing the activi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth Club, 
with which he was associated. Recent 
United Nations activities, including the 
UNEF, are cited as indicating a gradual 
trend toward the creation of a UN force. 
The article fails to discuss a number of im- 
portant relevant events, including the 
French effort to create an international force 
at the Versailles conference, and it does not 
consider the obstacles to the creation of an 
international police force. It has little to 
contribute to theory or policy.—Morton H. 
HALPERIN. 


Roger Hilsman, “Some Basic Requirements 
for East-West Settlement,” Social Science, 
XXXIII (1958), 192-201. “Slowly all over 
the West the equation E = mc? is being 
translated into local terms.” This, together 
with the undoubted fact of Soviet techno- 
logical achievement, has provided the 
weightiest challenge to the bipartisan pol- 
icy of containment since that policy took 
form in the years 1946-47. Hilsman notes 
that this challenge has taken the form of a 
willingness to examine basic policies and of 
a seemingly desperate search for some for- 
mula by which to reach a final settlement. 
A manifestation of this has been the interest 
attracted by the disengagement proposals 
put forward by George Kennan and others, 

Hilsman finds that, where the difference 
between Kennan and his critics arises is not 
on the issue of whether Soviet ends are to 
be achieved by naked aggression but rather 
on the role that force plays in international 
politics, even when not actively employed. 
Arguing against disengagement, Hilsman in- 
dicates that the political functions of Euro- 
pean positions of strength have been largely 
disregarded, and he suggests that “if any- 
thing, disengagement would seem to in- 
crease the dangers of war, at least in the 
short run,” by leaving no substitute for the 
restraints now in existence on the forces for 
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political change. Hilsman also questions the | 
two main assumptions underlying the disen.| 
gagement thesis: (1) that the U.S.S.R. has) 
only limited ambitions and (2) that the) 
primary motive force behind its behavior is|) 
fear. While the first assumption may come| 
to be so, and the second may already be the B 
case, neither can be answered by a radical)” 
shift in United States policy: “Indeed, the} 
more dramatic and radical the act, the more b 
it would be likely to alarm [Soviet leader-| 
ship].” 

The solution, as Hilsman sees it, “is not 
some intricate package of brilliant com. 


promises but a world system whose viability|, i 


is independent of Soviet consent.” This) 
does not preclude negotiation, but it does! 
entail the creation of conditions unfavorable | 
to Soviet incursions—in specific terms, the | 
taking of steps to give western Europe “in-| 
dependent strength” (while giving up any 
idea of an immediate general Soviet retire- 
ment from eastern Europe). The rationale! 
underlying this approach is that “one of the | 
essentials for stability is the capacity to| 
avoid being undershot; to keep wars limited | 
we must be able to meet challenges in! 
kind, without raising the level of the vio-/ 
lence.” é 
Hilsman concludes by suggesting that, if] 
the transition is made to a more stable in-| 
ternational environment, it will not have 
come about as a result of some grand de- 
sign but “because we meet each of a series! 
of threats with strength and restraint and | 
because we make each of a series of adjust-| 
ments.”—Howarp E. Kocu, Jr. 





Robert E. Matteson, “The Disarmament] 
Dilemma,” Orbis, II (1958), 285-99. This | 
article suggests that there is a favorable} 
prospect of a gradual evolution of Soviet E 
society toward greater freedom. This evolu-/ 
tion is seen as beneficial to the United! 
States, and the author suggests that every-| 
thing be done to encourage it. He proposes | 
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that the United States adopt a policy of “re- 
laxation of tensions” rather than “increased 
pressure.” The major components of this 
policy would be increased East-West con- 
tacts and steps toward disarmament. The 
author implies that international conflicts 
can be resolved by a free exchange of ideas 
and goods which will ultimately cause 
changes in the internal structures of the na- 
tions in conflict. Unfortunately, the article 
does not present a single policy proposal, 
which the United States is not already seek- 
ing to implement, that would contribute to 
a “relaxation of tensions” without jeopardiz- 
ing the security of the free world.—-Morton 
H. HALPERIN. 


Carol L. Thompson, “A History of Dis- 
armament Proposals,” Current History, 
XXXVI (1959), 38-43. Thompson traces 
the history of the fifteen-year disarmament 
stalemate between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and notes that the policies 
of each, while making little sense in the 
context of a potential nuclear disaster, are 


of [each] nation.” The preoccupation of 


of weapons development, leaves little lati- 
tude for an agreement along the way. Con- 
clusion: the “deadlock . . . cannot be broken 
while the Soviet Union and the United 
States continue to pursue conflicting goals. 
. . . The lesson of fifteen years of fruitless 
negotiations is writ for all to read: political 
settlements in Europe, the Middle East and 
China must preface meaningful disarma- 
ment.”—Howarp E. Kocu, Jr. 


Settlement of international 

disputes 

Oliver Morse, “Methods of Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes: Difficulties 
and Revision,” Brooklyn Law Review, XXV 
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(1958), 20-82. The article contains short 
useful discussions of various means of set- 
tling international disputes. The legal as- 
pects of methods ranging from negotiation 
to judicial settlement are treated, and the 
author reviews briefly the United Nations 
activity in the settlement of disputes, While 
noting that the trend has been toward the 
use of political means, the article presents 
a utopian, if ingenious, legal plan for set- 
tling all disputes. The plan suggested is 
extremely rigid in ignoring the fact that the 
UN success in this area has come precisely 
from a willingness to be flexible—Morton 
H. Hauperin. 


Soviet foreign policy 

F. A. Hermens, “Totalitarian Power Struc- 
ture and Russian Foreign Policy,” Journal 
of Politics, XXI (1959), 434-54. The au- 
thor argues that the decisive influence shap- 
ing Soviet foreign policy is the structure of 
its government. The article suggests that 
aggression and expansion are the logical re- 
sults of totalitarianism, and so the Soviet 
Union will seek to dominate other coun- 
tries whenever it is possible. Totalitarianism 
leads to war because it is “irrational,” and 
therefore the hope for world peace is seen 
as dependent on the Soviet internal decision 
system becoming more “rational.” The ar- 
ticle reflects the position that wars occur 
solely because of the internal character of 
states and overlooks the need for radically 
altering the state system if world peace is 
the goal.—Morton H. Harerin. 


Adam B. Ulam, “Soviet Ideology and Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” World Politics, XI (1959), 
153-72. The major premises of this analysis 
are as follows: Current Soviet ideology de- 
rives from but is by no means identical with 
Marxist-Leninist thought. Soviet foreign pol- 
icy is influenced by but is not completely 
determined by Soviet ideology. The com- 
plex interplay of ideology and action forms 
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the subject matter of Ulam’s article. He 
hypothesizes that the functional uses of 
Marxism-Leninism have passed from the 
arena of domestic politics into the arena of 
international politics, and he concludes that 
more peaceful and less expensive external 
policies will not necessarily follow from do- 
mestic well-being within the U.S.S.R. if his 
hypothesis is correct. The analysis contrib- 
utes to an understanding of the possible 
roles of ideology in international relations.— 
RIcHARD R. FAGEN. 


United States foreign policy 


Samuel P. Huntington, “Strategic Planning 
and the Political Process,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXXVIII (1960), 285-99. The focal point 
of public and congressional criticism of 
United States strategic policies, over the 
past decade, has been the two primary stra- 
tegic policy-making agencies: The National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The presence of disunity, lack of co- 
herent policy, compromise, and overempha- 
sis of the status quo have been cited as evi- 
dence of the ineffectiveness of these agen- 
cies as policy-making bodies. However, if 
these agencies are considered “legislative” 
rather than “executive,” i.e., if their prime 
function is seen as providing a forum where 
representatives of interests can contend, 
bargain, and compromise, then a more re- 
alistic assessment of their value can be 
undertaken. 

From this perspective the principal prob- 
lem is not the minimizing of differences but, 
rather, the maximizing of meaningful con- 
tent of policy decisions and the consensus 
necessary to have these decisions acted up- 
on. These agencies—the JCS and the NSC— 
are handicapped in achieving these goals 
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by the lack of a “legislative leader” who can 
set strategic priorities and integrate propos. 
als into a general (grand strategic) program, 

This article provides insight into the rela. 
tionship between executive and legislative 
functions in problem-solving situations and 
suggests means by which this relationship 
can be used to strengthen our strategic pol- 
icy-planning agencies.—Ricuarp A. Bropy. 


David Wurfel, “Foreign Aid and Social Re- 
form in Political Development: A Philip- 
pine Case Study,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, LIII (1959), 456-82. The 
general agreement on the proposition that 
the United States can contribute to the eco- 
nomic growth of underdeveloped nations 
does not extend to the proposition that, as 





a concommitant of contributing, the United 
States has a responsibility to see that social 
reforms are carried out by the recipient na- | 
tion. Typically, four objections are voiced | 
against the latter proposition: (1) that it 
represents “intervention”; (2) that aid so 
“tied” is “ineffective” because of the in- 
herent opposition of local elites; (3) that, 
if social reform is achieved, the economic 
purpose of the aid will be lost; and (4) 
that the purpose of aid should be to sup- 
port local friendly governments, not to cre- 
ate social unrest. 

The post-1950 United States program of | 
economic aid to the Philippines provides an 
example of “foreign aid tied to social re- 
form.” The author’s analysis of this program 
leads him to conclude that the United States 
can, via its aid programs, effectively chan- 
nel the energies of the ongoing social rev- 
olutions, in the underdeveloped areas, in 
the direction of stable representative gov- 
ernments.—RICHARD A. Bropy. 


~ 


Economic, sociological, and psychological aspects of conflict 


Richard H. Blum, “The Choice of Ameri- 
can Heroes and Its Relationship to Person- 
ality Structure in an Elite,” Journal of So- 
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cial Psychology, XLVIII (1958), 235-46. 
With TAT protocols and intensive inter- 
views as criteria, a questionnaire measure 
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of ego control was developed in a study of 
forty-three college students. Ego control was 
defined as an _ individual’s characteristic 
means of handling his internal need-tensions 
and the demands imposed on him by the 
external world. The questionnaire was 
mailed to people listed in Who’s Who in 
America, Each was also requested to name 
the five people he considered most influen- 
tial in the development of the United States 
and the five persons whom he considered to 
be the greatest living Americans. The 2,680 
respondents were divided into Over-Con- 
trollers (restrained, aloof, rigid, etc.) and 
Non-Over-Controllers. 

Over-Controllers as opposed to Non-Over- 
Controllers were, as predicted, more likely 
(1) to select military men as great leaders, 
(2) to respond to prestige suggestion, (3) 
to give high value to maintaining the status 
quo, (4) to refer to power and prestige fac- 
tors as reasons for greatness, and (5) to 
choose socially and politically conservative 
figures as heroes. The study suggests that 
it is feasible to infer elite personality char- 
acteristics from non-clinical materials pro- 
duced by or about elite members. Knowl- 
edge of ego-control characteristics can lead 
to successful predictions about values, ego 
ideals, warlike interests, susceptibility to 
prestige suggestion, the utilization of par- 
ticular defense mechanisms, power and 
prestige concerns, and social and political 
conservativism.—PauL RosENBLATT. 


H. Smythe and M. Seidman, “Name Call- 
ing; A Significant Factor in Human Rela- 
tions,” Journal of Human Relations, VI 
(1957), 71-77. This article reviews obser- 
vations regarding name-calling. Members of 
outgroups are vaguely represented in atti- 


_ tudes of the ingroup until the former ob- 


tains a label. This label is often passed on 
to children as a synonym for all that is evil. 
When hatred or fear is strong, the need for 
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designating any enemy is more important 
than the particular enemy chosen. Cultural 
demands for uniformity encourage the nam- 
ing and stereotyping of deviants and mi- 
norities. But the labels are often applied to 
members outside the originally intended 
group. Such confusion between category 
and symbol illustrates that it is often the 
name which is both more hated and more 
hate-generating than the thing. Strong atti- 
tudes prejudice perception and judgment to 
maintain a stereotype. Deprecatory epithets 
for outgroups are the norm in many socie- 
ties. Often they serve as adequate targets 
for excusing fear, for projecting hostility, or 
for denying insecurity. But names gain a 
power in themselves. They not only derive 
from prejudgment and hostility but can 
evoke these phenomena as well. The article 
summarizes major literature on a significant 
factor in group conflict on all levels.—-Marc 
PILISUK. 


Marc J. Schwartz, “Leadership and Status 
Conflict on Romonum, Truk,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, XV (1959), 213- 
18. This study sought to explain the failure 
of lineage heads to exercise active leader- 
ship. Data were collected by interviewing 
six informants who were over forty years of 
age (the lineage heads) and twelve who were 
under forty. The interviews were concerned 
with behavior toward relatives. Separate rat- 
ings of potential and expressed dominance, 
aggression, and submission were obtained 
for each person. Mean ratings of the older 
group were found to be uniformly higher 
on potentiality but lower on actual expres- 
sion, although the differences were not sig- 
nificant. It was known that people on this 
island placed a high value on unassertive- 
ness. To explain the generational differences 
above, the author reasoned that older men 
must comply more closely with cultural 
values because they are approaching the 
years of senile dependence. They must not 
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antagonize their kinsmen. Thus a conflict of 
statuses, lineage head and senile dependent, 
serves as a form of social control, preserving 
one of the major values from being vio- 
lated. Schwartz believes that these observa- 
tions support Homan’s hypothesis that “the 
higher the rank of a person within a group, 
the more nearly his activities conform to the 
norms of that group.” This study suggests 
the way in which role conflict may limit 
the assertion of authority—Puyius E. 
PILISUK. 


J. R. P. French, Jr., and R. B. Zajone, “An 
Experimental Study of Cross-cultural Norm 
Conflict,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, LIV (1957), 218-24. An ex- 
perimental study was conducted in which 
normative conflict in forty-four Indian stu- 
dents was examined. From a treatment of 
norms as force-fields, predictions were made 
about the resolution of intergroup norm 
conflict under two conditions of situational 
potency of membership. It was hypothe- 
sized that the resolution of intergroup norm 
conflict favors the norm of the group whose 
situational potency is increased. The results 
obtained did not have the clarity necessary 
for a definitive validation of the hypotheses. 
The major analyses led to acceptable levels 
of significance in only about half the tests 
made; nevertheless, all the results presented 
a consistent pattern in harmony with the 
theoretical formulation.—PauL RosENBLATT. 


Donald S. Boomer, “Subjective Certainty 
and Resistance to Change,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, LVIII (1959), 
323-28. The experiment reported here con- 
cerned the effect of perceptual organization 
in protecting subjects from experiencing 
conflict. Groups of six college undergrad- 
uates were given a group task in which all 
S’s were required to achieve a sequence of 
five numbers by trading numbered disks, 
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one at a time, via a messenger who was E, 
E manipulated the situation so that each § 
was able to complete his own sequence and 
was then repetitively “asked” to break it to 
help another member of his group. Each 
time S made a trade, or declined a trade, 
he made an estimate of his certainty that 
he had done the best thing. It was found 
that a negative relationship existed between 
the degree of certainty S had before being 
asked to break his own solution and his 
later willingness to make this break. The 
author discusses this as evidence supporting 
a hypothesis that S’s differ in the degree to 
which they perceptually organize ambigu- 
ous situations in order to minimize conflict, 
—BARNEY GILMORE. 


Power and influence 


Duncan MacRae and Hugh Price, “Scale 
Positions and ‘Power’ in the Senate,” Be- 
havioral Science, IV (1959), 212-18. This 
article attempts to show the difficulty of 
operationally defining power, by showing 
certain spurious effects in the operational 
definition put forth by Dahl. Dahl’s measure 
of power, when applied to the Senate, re- 
flects the difference between the propor- 
tions of bills passed when a senator favors 
them and when he opposes them. In addi- 
tion to the difficulties which Dahl has noted 
in this operational definition of power, the 
authors point out a number of studies which 
show that legislators often cast votes so as 
to locate themselves along a one-dimen- 
sional continuum in a given subject matter. 
This tendency is shown to lead to the spu- 
rious effect of giving the highest indices of 
power to those legislators who locate them- 
selves near the median of such continua. An 
empirical example of this effect is presented, 
and the authors discuss possible modifica- 
tions of Dahl’s measure, citing remaining 
sources of difficulty in operationally defining 
a power index.—BARNEY GILMORE. 
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William H. Riker, “A Test of the Adequacy 
of the Power Index,” Behavioral Science, 
IV (1959), 120-31. This article reports the 
findings of a study devised for the purpose 
of determining to what extent human politi- 
cal activity is directed toward maximizing 
“power” as is assumed in current theoretical 
models of political behavior based on ap- 
plications of Shapley’s theorem on n-person 
games. Because of its resemblance to the 
governments dealt with in the theoretical 
models (with respect to number of parties, 
voting behavior, and interparty migration 
of members), the French National Assem- 
bly was studied in the years 1953 and 1954. 
All interparty migrations during this period 
were evaluated in terms of two measures, 
devised by the author, and based on the 
a priori power index of Shapley and Shubik. 
These measures reflected gain or loss in 
personal power from each interparty migra- 
tion, and possible party reward for each 
interparty migration. It was assumed that, 
if the sum over all migrations of the first 
measure proved to be large and positive, 
there would be empirical evidence that pol- 
iticians do act so as to increase personal 
power. However, the sum of each measure 
was small and negative. The author dis- 
cusses three possible explanations for these 
findings: first, the a priori power index may 
be unrelated to the actual political power 
activity studied; second, in practice, it may 
be very difficult for politicians to estimate 
which shifts of allegiance will increase their 
power; and third, politicians may be truly 
indifferent to power considerations, prefer- 
ring, perhaps, to express their ideological 
convictions.—BARNEY GILMORE. 


William M. Evan, “Power, Bargaining, and 
Law: A Preliminary Analysis of Labor 
Arbitration Cases,” Social Problems, VII 
(1959), 4-15. This analysis of two case his- 
tories was designed to investigate the gen- 
eral proposition that greater relative strength 
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in collective bargaining increases the rela- 
tive number of arbitration awards to that 
party. Bargaining strength is defined by 
“completeness” or ratio of actual to poten- 
tial members for unions and “share of the 
market” for industrial organizations. Dis- 
charge cases presented for arbitration were 
selected because they are most serious from 
the employers’ view. Where union strength 
was high (Affiliated Dress Manufacturers 
International Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion, all discharge grievances, 1936-57), the 
prediction was confirmed; but where rela- 
tive strength was near equal (Ford Motor 
Co.—United Automobile Workers, 1946-58), 
the union won only 88 per cent of the 
awards. This deviation may result from 
pressures on the union to arbitrate weak 
cases, greater expertise of management rep- 
resentatives, and the “legalistic” approach 
of the “umpire” arbitrator whose scope of 
authority is more circumscribed than that 
of the “impartial chairman.” 

A typology of labor-management relations 
(power, bargaining, legalistic, and legal) is 
presented with concomitant differences in 
consensus on means, norms and goals, inci- 
dence of arbitrated grievances, and patterns 
of arbitration awards. In the power relation, 
neither consensus nor arbitration occurs; in 
the legal situation, full consensus and few 
grievances prevail, with awards being inde- 
pendent of relative bargaining strength. The 
other two cases are more mixed in outcomes. 
The typology deserves fuller treatment and 
is relevant to varying situations of inter- 
group conflict—OLiver MoLEs, JR. 


Bertram H. Raven and John R. P. 
French, Jr., “Legitimate Power, Coercive 
Power, and Observability in Social Influ- 
ence,” Sociometry, XXI (1958), 83-97. The 
authors are mainly interested in the effects 
of legitimate and coercive power on the ac- 
ceptance of “public” and “private” influence 
attempts. Acceptance of certain values fa- 
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cilitates legitimate power, whereas recogni- 
tion of another's ability to mediate punish- 
ments defines coercive power. Female un- 
dergraduate subjects (S's) were individual- 
ly exposed to legitimate supervisors, ap- 
parently elected with group support, or 
leaders who took over the job without group 
support. For each condition, half the S’s 
were fined for “nonconformity” (coercive 
power) and the others were not. Influence 
attempts were aimed at reducing speed in 
the task. 

As predicted, group support caused more 
acceptance of the legitimacy of the position; 
that is, S’s more often felt that the elected 
supervisor had a right to his position and 
was justified in prescribing behavior for 
them. Perceived legitimacy also heightened 
the personal attraction of S’s for their super- 
visor, while coercion diminished it. They 
privately accepted the influence of the le- 
gitimate supervisor but not of coercion, 
both as predicted. But the expected in- 
crease in public conformity under legiti- 
macy and coercion was not produced, and 
coercion did not reduce perceived legiti- 
macy. This study and the underlying theory 
point to many effects of the type of power 
on interpersonal relations such as interna- 
tional conference delegates may experience. 
—OLIVER MOLEs, Jr. 


Bertram H. Raven and John R. P. 
French, Jr., “Group Support, Legitimate 
Power, and Social Influence,” Journal of 
Personality, XXVI (1958), 400-409. In this 
laboratory experiment using fifty-six female 
undergraduate subjects (S’s) the group sup- 
port of the supervisor’s position was found to 
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be a direct determinant of the legitimacy of 
authority, i.e., acceptance of social position, 
It was also predicted that perceived legiti. 
macy of position would be directly related 
to the supervisor’s ability to influence the 
S’s and to his attractiveness, but these were 
only significantly related for S’s on whom 
the legitimacy induction was most effective, 
An explanation is offered that the very ex- 
istence of a key structural position, regard. 
less of group support, lends legitimacy to 
the incumbent. This study has relevance to 
the success of influence attempts in a varie- 
ty of situations related to conflict resolu- 
tion.—OLIVER MOLEs, JR. 


E. P. Torrance, “An Experimental Evalua- 
tion of “No-Pressure’ Influence,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XLIII (1959), 109-13, 
The experiment reported here concerned the 
effect of varying degrees of persuasive pres- 
sure on subsequent compliant behavior. Six 
groups of aircrew men were given various 


amounts of encouragement and persuasion | 


to eat survival-ration meat bars during a 








simulated nine-day survival experience. Per- | 


suasion levels ranged from no effort up to 
strong coercion. Criteria of acceptance were 


obtained at the end of training, along with 


measures of perceived instructor effort to 
influence. A positive relationship was found 
between perceived instructor pressure and 
subsequent compliance behavior, up to a 


point. Beyond that point the relationship © 
was found to be negative. In subjects who | 
perceived “no effort” to influence their eat- © 
ing behavior, compliance tended to be © 


greatest.—BaRNEY GILMORE. 
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Announcements and News 





New Organizations 


COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE 


A new venture in the American intel- 
lectual community began last March at a 
weekend meeting in Bear Mountain, New 
York. The initiative came from men long ac- 
tive in the peace movement, such as A. J. 
Muste, Russell Johnson, Clarence Pickett, 
Robert Gilmore, and others. Intellectual and 
professional leaders in American life who 
attended included Erich Fromm, David 
Riesman, William C. Davidon, Dr. Jerome 
Frank, Sid Lens, and others. What brought 
them together was a concern for the dan- 
gers of the arms race, on the one hand, and 
dissatisfaction with the general drift of 
American, and indeed Western, life and so- 
ciety, on the other, They met to explore 
whether these two problems were not close- 
ly related and to try to define what would 
constitute an effective attack on both of 
them. 

Out of this meeting came a decision to 
establish “Committees of Correspondence” 
dedicated to a renunciation of nuclear de- 
terrent and a vigorous search for, and dis- 
cussion of, alternatives to the arms race. A 
statement embodying this decision and in- 
viting others to associate themselves with 
both the renunciation and the search has 
since been circulated among leading Ameri- 
can figures. Many have given their names; 
many more, who have not been willing for 
intellectual, professional, or strategic rea- 
sons to do so, have welcomed the initiative 
of the group and praised its objectives. 


There is a widespread feeling that the scope 
of the national debate seriously needs to be 
enlarged; the Committees of Correspond- 
ence have begun to do this. 

The group has taken the name of those 
who organized under the leadership of Sam 
Adams to preserve and extend the spirit of 
independence and radicalism during the 
struggle for independence. They believe 
that a similar struggle must now be made 
to end the dominance in thought and policy 
of military concerns and the subordination 
of all questions to the search for “national 
security.” They assert that modern war 
makes that search illusory, and that radical 
alternatives must be sought and vigorously 
stated. 

They hope to repeat the Bear Mountain 
meeting regionally this fall, with seminars 
in Cambridge, New York, Chicago, and 
Berkeley. The agenda for these meetings 
will be a revised version of the original 
statement and a series of study papers, now 
being written, commissioned from distin- 
guished scholars and dealing with the fol- 
lowing concerns: 

1, The meanings, implications, risks, and re- 
wards of unilateral moves in an armed world 

2. The process of domestic disarmament, its risks 
and resistances, the planning and programs 
needed in advance 

8. The political equivalents of a renunciation of 
nuclear arms; designing effective ways of 
bringing this position into the political debate, 
and giving it effective influence 

4. The uses of disarmament—the societies which 

men could build in a disarmed world 
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Committees of Correspondence maintain 
a small headquarters in Cambridge where 
newsletters are mailed and records kept. 
They have, however, no rigid formal organ- 
ization. New committees come into existence 
whenever someone takes the initiative (there 
are now four in existence or being created). 
The major activity is thinking, talking, and 
corresponding around these major, central 
concerns. Many have written letters to their 
editors or congressmen (these are often cir- 
culated); others have offered long and 
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thoughtful suggestions for future work or 
critiques of the committees’ stated positions, 
A large, rewarding, and stimulating ex. 
change of ideas has been the first objective, 
and this has so far been achieved. Next 
steps depend on the validity of the ideas 
themselves and on the urgency which Amer. 
ican leaders are willing to attach to them. 


COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
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coming October 7 
a new book by 
ANATOL RAPOPORT 


FIGHTS, 
GAMES, 
AND 
DEBATES 


Proposing a scientifically grounded method for understanding 








and perhaps controlling human conflict, Anatol Rapoport 
seeks to show what is involved when men try to 


destroy one another 
outwit one another 


change one another’s views. 


As well as vivid examples from current events, history, and 
literature, he provides mathematical models of fights and games 


and a fascinating debate between democracy and communism. 


“A brilliant performance. Anatol Rapoport’s usual refreshing 
style will help the intelligent reader understand how modern 
science can deal with conflict.” KENNETH E. BouLDING. 


A STUDY FROM THE CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


$6.95 at your bookstore 
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Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


A historical survey and critical re-evaluation 


by ROLAND H. BAINTON 


Pacifism, the just war, the crusade 
—these are the three attitudes toward 
war which have been espoused by the 
Christian church. In this discussion, 
Dr. Bainton traces the history of each 
attitude and evaluates its importance 
and effect. 

Dr. Bainton examines the stands 
taken throughout history from antiq- 
uity to the present by writers of the 
Old and New Testaments, by the 
prominent thinkers of the times, by 
Christian saints, popes, and ministers, 


SOME OF THE 


The Classical Origins of the Just War 
The Pacifism of the Early Church 
Ideals of Peace in Antiquity 


and by emperors, generals, and other 
ofiicials. His purpose is to determine 
which of these attitudes is relevant to 
the atomic age—or should a new one 
be formulated? 

He is also concerned with the ques- 
tion of conscience, its claims and 
rights, and with the compatibility of 
military service and the Christian 
ethic. In his last two chapters, Dr. 
Bainton gives a spirited defense of the 
attitude he believes is most relevant 
to today—pacifism. 


CHAPTERS 


The Wars of Religion 
From the Outlawry of War to the 
Atom Bomb 


$4.75 at your bookstore 





Dr. Bainton is Titus Street professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Yale Divinity School, and a noted historian. He is 
the distinguished author of many well-known volumes on 
church history including the award-winning Here I Stand. 
An active member of the Society of Friends, he served in 
World War I with a Quaker Red Cross unit in France. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
is to stimulate systematic research on inter- 
national processes. The Journal provides a 
channel of communication for the research 
and thinking which are already being done, 
including work directly in this area and work 
in related areas that is potentially relevant. 
In addition, the Journal enriches the study of 
international relations by encouraging, within 
the behavioral sciences, a new area of spe- 
cialization. Since the Journal is concerned 
with problem area rather than discipline, it 
provides the interdisciplinary context favor- 
able to research on international behavior. 

The Journal provides useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theo- 
retical and empirical articles, Conflict Reso- 
lution also includes special departments on 
current research, current literature, discus- 
sions and reviews, correspondence, and an- 
nouncements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
isa new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
)materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


» Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 

' lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 

_ standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 

relations 





Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 
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